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Bridgeport and Democracy 


BY MARY I] 
this mo- 
s ment two Bridgeports. 


4d @2\4 One is the manufactur- 
i fA) ing city, which is cleft 
{| to the heart by a deep 


saya inlet of the Sound. On 
AC Ke either side its factories 
nd the if smoke into he aven, the II feet 
the water. Its ramshackle 
nt, as vou see it from the train, has a 
turesque diversity, and through the 
wn the railway winds like a snake. 
On its sinuous flanks cluster more fac- 
chimneys, for Bridgeport manu- 
tures everything from corsets to small 
ns, from to sub- 
irines, 

This is the obvious Bridgeport; but 

owing from week to week, from month 

month, is another city, for under 

r’s compelling pressure Bridgeport 

S change d and grown, so th it what one 

rites to-day may be ancient history to- 
For in this community the 

nsformation of twenty years has hap- 
ened in as many weeks, so swiftly runs 
he current of life. 

[ know many cities where, scattered 
through the trivial structures of modern- 
ty, are the monuments of an august 
past. With Bridgeport the reverse is 
rue. Here and there appear buildings 
vhich are like bright islands arising from 
i sullen sea, the visible forerunners of a 
new community. 

Che history of what Bridgeport was in 
nte-bellum days is written for the care- 
to read in terms of its houses, its 
and thoroughfares—for a city or 
town, if you will let it, will tell you its 
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story. It names its aspirations in its 
schools and libraries and public build- 
1ags. Its bricks and stones do not lie; 


neither do the people that range up and 
down its thoroughfares. The temper of 
a town is the temper of Its 
slums betray it. Its public buildings 
tell of its politics, and from the differ- 
ence between their cost and what they 
should have cost one could construct an 
algebraic formula concerning the town’s 
political purity. 

Begin at Main Street, the chief artery 
of Bridge port, and as you walk past the 
gay procession of shops full of bright 
colors and glittering wares, past the two 
new, resplendent office-buildings, you 
cannot fail in the first half-hour to taste 
its atmosphere. It is a pungent atmos- 
phere that would make one sneeze. 
There is pepper in its dusty streets and 
lively crowds. 

There are plenty of worse manufactur- 
ing towns than Bridgeport; 
towns where monotony has made its 
awful home in gray block after gray 
block and in the undiversified ramparts 
of its factories. There are sordid towns 
of unrelieved and sodden squalor, and I 
have settlements near the mines 
that look as though they had been made 
from the pickings of Lazarus. 

Bride port merely lacks beauty ; And 
yet one feels that it came by its mediocre 
plainness dishonestly. It in the 
heart of lush New England country, 
Ww he re Ne W | ngland’s noble trees spre ad 
their willing branches. It has parks and 
an extended water-front; yet it 1s un- 
re dee me d. 
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lhe quickening of life that in a decade 
transformed the towns of the Mesaba 
Range from mining-camps into shining 
modern cities, ornamented by naively 
resplendent public buildings which at a 
distan¢ge perplex one as to whether they 
are institutions or palaces, and which on 
closer inspection turn out to be schools, 
town halls, libraries, and fire-houses, has 
never touched Bridgeport. Nor did its 
enterprise exact the grandiose monu- 
ments of modern industry which make 
Duluth’s water-front impressivé 

Its houses are of the ’eighties and it 
has no gracious memory of a Colonial 
past to which it might turn. Its only 
adornments are two parks—one Beards- 
ley Park, and the other given by that 
beneficent showman, P. T. Barnum. 

This rich town has almost no wor- 
thy public buildings. Its Town Hall 1 
lamentable for a city of its size, its 
library is microscopic. The people who 
made money in Bridge port did not con- 
cern themselves with the town and its 
affairs. It did not even trouble their 
consciences. From raw material and 
men’s toil other men made fortunes in 
Bridgeport, and these they took away 
with them. Certainly they did not give 
them back to the workers. Absentee 
ownership has been Bridgeport’s curse. 
In New York, high, white towers smite 
the sky, monuments to industry greater 
than Cesar built to honor the divinity 
of kingship—and built with the money 

’ Bridgeport’s activity. But Bridge- 
port and its workers share nothing of 
this. 

Usually the proud and rich cities of 
the earth have adorned themselves, and 
there the poorest worker can share vi- 
cariously in the city’s splendor. _ For 
wealth has had the habit of be autifying 
its cities. It builds palaces in its own 
magnificent image, and great churches 
and proud public buildings, and their 
beauty becomes the heritage of the peo- 
ple. The libraries are theirs, they may 
at least gaze at the outside of the 
theaters, and the public squares and the 
pageant of the streets irrevocably belong 
tothem. In Bridgeport there is nothing 
of this. 

The town’s commonplaceness is ex- 

ggerated by the prevailing taste in 

unt, for in the older residential! quar- 
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ter, as though the dust of the fact 

had been contagious, the hand 

houses are painted in somber co! 
Never was there such a sad-col 

town! Bridgeport paints its hous: 
chocolate brown, the only color I ki 
which will neutralize the green of gr 
ing things. There is also a terri 
magenta, ag: uinst which the copper o 
stand forth startled and rigid, as thor 
made of metal, and a deep and bili 
green. And these three, with a s! 
color, which partakes of a battle-s 
gray, are the dominant notes of 

houses in the older residential quart 
until the town gives the aspect of 
gloomily garbed woman who has ol 
ously bought her dress with the depri 
ing object of saving the laundry bill 

The desolation of a slack disorder e1 
phasizes itself in one place and soft 
into the more pleasant forms of life 
another. At Black Rock, Bridgeport 
a gracious, lovely town. There one loo 
through a network of trees on the shinii 
blue of the Sound. Here the houses ev: 
have shed their dismal colors and sta 
out shining. 

There is another place where Brid; 
port touches a high point, and that is 
a suburb called Turkey Hill—perhaps 
greatest significance—since this pl: 
bears mute testimony to the work« 
ambitions. Here people of foreign rac 
have built themselves tiny houses, sor 
apparently from odds and ends. Th 
are planted as though at random, dov 
steep and _ roadless hillsides and 
meadows, and each one sits amor 
blooming flower-gardens. The scar! 
and pure white of beans cover th¢ 
fences, and among them work calm, f 
eign women. 

You cannot walk far in Bridgepo 
without running into a factory. The 
are bleak, ill-proportioned boxes of 
former generation, relics of the old slav« 
driving days before the health and con 
fort of the workers and production ha 
been related, up to factories which si 
back majestic in the midst of th 
shaven lawns, flanked by beds of flow 
ers; factories with the least possible con 
crete and the greatest possible glass 
built on lines that have some reiatior 
to the fair traditions of architecture 
Vaguely disquieting to the observer a: 
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ese factories, giving the effect, behind 
he grilles of their tall iron fences, with 
heir flower-beds of scarlet cannas, of 
t being factories at all, but sanato- 
ms for some prevalent but obscure 
ilady. 
[here are a very few fine buildings, 
| the significant thing about them is 
t they are, without exception, shin- 
g and new. The five schools are new. 
1e cheerful Colonial Y. W. C. A. build- 
ing on the top of Golden Hill is but re- 
cently opened. The Almshouse is new. 
of these buildings, you learn, are the 
lt of a few public-spirited men, giving 
their time, first to getting it at all, and 
then to getting a good thing, hampered 
vays by the mud of reaction. This was 
the town that industry built in that old 
ciety which the war ended. 

[he obvious story of Bridgeport’s 
streets carries us only to 1914, when 
Bridgeport had settled down to a gloomy 
eriod of depression, for when you enter 
ridgeport you leave the Democratic 
ity behind you and come into the 
rritory of the stand-pat, no-tariff-re- 
form Republican. Bridgeport manu- 
facture was sulky and, with much of the 

est of manufacturing New England, 

as ready to demonstrate the funereal 
effect of a revised tariff upon her infant 
industries. 

Then came war. Russia and England 
Oke to the workaday city sitting be- 
de the Sound, and presently it began 

to build its mighty factories, and from 
being a humdrum manufacturing town, 
Bridgeport became a munition center of 
importance. 

(hen Bridgeport shivered in its sleep 
and awoke. What happened was this. 
In the beginning of 1915 there were 
between 105,000 and 110,000 people in 
Bridgeport. Within two years, at a con- 
servative estimate, 75,000 more people 
streamed into it. Bridgeport was over- 
whelmed by a human tidal wave. 

Where did they come from, the 75,000 
new people? They came from farm and 
village and from other industries, East 
and West. They streamed in without let 
or hindrance, with no one to advise or 
direct them. They came, breaking 
their home ties and without the possi- 
bility of forming new ones. The steadier 
workmen who wished their families to 
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i 
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stay with them searched for houses, and 
as they searched the rents rose like mer- 
cury before a hot fire, rose out of all 
measure to the rate of wages. 

The workmen went on. How many 
times have these 75,000 people changed? 
How many has Bridgeport lost of its 
best element? No one knows. This 
army of labor swept and eddied and 
swirled throughout our industrial cities. 
It became restless, hopeless, ill-tem- 
pered. And at each new town it feels a 
lessened spirit of responsibility toward 
the community; at each disappointment 
it has less of that precious essence by 
which battles are won and which we call 
by the name of morale. 

The army of labor had no place; no 
stake in town or industry. All it had of 
Bridgeport was its squalor, its high 
prices, its lack of decent amusement. 
There was provision for them to go to 
work, but no provision for anything else. 
War conscripted the great industrial 
army, but for them there was neither 
commissary nor barracks. The beautiful 
new factories threw open their wide 
doors to let them in mornings to its busy, 
rhythmic order; at night it spewed them 
forth into a chaotic and disordered 
world, a hostile, indifferent world which 
made no provision for them beyond rais- 
ing the price of the rents. 

Presently there occurred in Bridge- 
port all the symptoms of a great natural 
upheaval. Here was the human wreck- 
age attendant on unsettled conditions. 
One found here miserable girls, deserted 
wives, destitute families. Men answered 
the call of high wages, but became dis- 
couraged and unable to face life’s difh- 
culties and committed the moral suicide 
of desertion. Murky stories filtered 
into print; stories of boom town condi- 
tions, of shameless vice, of profiteering 
landlords. The dubious fellowship of the 
saloon was the only refuge for the dis- 
oriented and_ restless people which 
formed the new population. For the 
women there was nothing. 

The agencies for good, the overworked 
women and men of the Protective Asso- 
ciation and the Charity Organization, 
were like frail human bulwarks to stem 
the tide of misery and discouragement 
that rose in a swelling flood, carrying on 
its bitter waters a scum of discontent 
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and debauchery—a disorganized com- 
munity, beggared for comfort, starved 
for Joy. 


Ne ighborhood after neighborhood be- 
came untenable for its former occupants. 


People complained to me _ repeatedly 
that a foreigne it was always a for- 
eigner would take one of the houses 
and turn it into a rooming-house full of a 


riotous, shifting population, and pres- 


ently it was no longe! a Street foi quic t, 


decent folks. In any chance conversa- 
tion with any group of workers you 
would find people eager to tell you what 
they pay for their rooms. 


“Your Wages are good enough now, 
aren’t they?” asked one 


man. 
“Good enough,” he answered, “but 
what’s the good of wages here? What’s 


the good of being on a desert island with 
a keg of gold and a cannibal chief asking 
vou all you’ve got for a cocoanut?’ The 
metaphor may be mixed, but it expresses 
the workers’ situation. 

le was then that Bridgeport stirred 
uncomfortably. Evidently something 
had to be done; but there were here no 
traditions of service which one might 
follow, and before Bridgeport had re- 
covered from the first shock of bewilder- 
iment War Was upon us also. 

Destiny came to this town so, without 
those excellent if rather bleak and un- 
satisfying qualities known as civic pride 
and social consciousness; this town full 
of scrap-heaps, with its hundreds of fac- 
tory chimneys polluting the air, this 
town from which men took money and 
more money and to which they gave 
back nothing. Destiny said to it: “ You 
are to be intrusted with manufacturing 
the material of victory, for the war must 
be won. Your workshops and your fac- 
tories are no longer your concern. They 
are the concern of this great nation. 
You are to supply guns and munitions 
and the stuff of war to the bright flood 
of youth which now marches to battle, 
and your mistakes may be paid for in 
their lives.” 

Destiny gave Bridgeport, as its task, 
that difficult thing, maximum produc- 
tion. Suddenly the business of the Rem- 
ington plant became public business, 
and now labor turnover became of the 
greatest importance. It was not just 
the U. M. C.’s business; it had to do 
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with life and death. It is only in re 
years that people have seen the shift 
of men from place to place in term 
dollars and cents. Now they had to 
labor turnover in terms of defeat 
VICTOry. 

It was as if this town said: ‘‘] 
America; I am the industrial | 
Look at me! Read in my streets and 
the products of my factones my sigi 
successes, and read here also my failui 
and the limitations of my vision. 
have now, for your own safety, to sol 
these questions you have sO put asid 
House my workers—feed them—ami 
them. Devise ways for their dispu 
with their employers to be at an end.’ 

This has been the battle-ground 
home. Here assembled are all the | 
solved problems of our industrial inh 
Che piled discomforts of livir 
incident to a too rapid expansion 
industry, the old and unsettled feuds | 
tween employer and employed—all th 
questions squatted at Bridgeport’s doc 
and detied her manufacturers to achi 
maximum production. 

[hat part of America which mak 
newspapers and magazines, and the 
fore public opinion, and which rea 
newspapers and magazines, and thx 
fore is public opinion, had not faced t! 
America that makes machines and o 
erates machines, though its probler 
are spread across the face of the count: 
as conspicuous as the names on a m: 
which one can never find because thi 
are written too large. It is a world fu 
of raw vitality sometimes as patient 
the machines, and sometimes as rut! 
And now, all of a sudden, this ne 
industrial world which seethed an 
boiled, the flames of whose anger fro1 
time to time lit up uncomfortable ho 
zons, was of the most signal importan« 
Its problems were victory’s problem 
since the war must be won. 

These problems centered around tl 
Remington plant and those other in 
dustries where the stuff of war 
made, and, as you look at Bridgepor 
and its manufactories, what stands fort 
with shocking clearness is the disparit 
between the ordered excellence of th 
factories and the chaos of life without. 

There is an almost intolerable con 


tance. 


less. 


trast between Bridgeport people’s solic: 
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tous knowledge of their machines and 
their disregard of the needs and wants of 
he machine’s attendants—men. 

| heard it repeated by Bridgeport men 
time after time that there had never 
been a town where so much inventing 

is done. Every one invents. Every- 

ody is always bettering his machine, 
as what they told me. The machines, 
the lovely, groomed, smooth-running 
ichines, are what have enthralled the 
hearts of men in Bridgeport. Here .is 
vhere the intensity of life has been. It 
absorbed the energies of men that 
he ordering of life’s other problems Was 
uid aside before that of the war in the 
ving service of the machine. Ask them 
ue stions about their factories and they 
run to meet you. No mother talking 
about her first-born was more expansive. 
| know one man on whose shoulders 
nuch of the organization of a great 
1unition-plant rests. It 1s his life. He 
ves it as one loves that to which one 
gives all the hours of one’s day and all 
the thoughts of one’s he art, as one lowes 
that for which one has sacrificed. He 
ooks at his creation every day and 
knows that it Is good. He loves the 
beauty of its ordered perfection, the de- 
ices for convenience, its light spacious- 
ness, the hum of its ceaseless, rhythmic 
ictivity, its kitchens as gleaming and 
right and perfect as a laboratory. Its 
excellencies are so apparent to him that 
he must tell you of them. No lover of 
art ever talked of the high perfection of 
a masterpiece with more poetic appre- 
ciation. So he cannot understand why 
every one should not love it as he does. 
Why is there trouble in the plant with 
labor? He says he does not know. 

The Remington plant dominates in- 
dustrial Bridgeport. If you go to that 
part of the town called Remington City, 
you can look down over the wide expanse 
of the Remington Arms and the U. M. C. 

-the United Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany. The Remington Arms does not 
only own the plants; it owns all the 
dwellings known as Remington City and 
a great tract of land. It bought town 
lots and farms; it bought tenements and 
woodland. In the words of one Bridge- 
port business man, “The Remington 
Arms bought and bought like a drunken 
sailor.”” It bought everything but the 


cemetery which lies suggestively before 
it. It bought the living; it could not 
buy the dead. The jitney lad seemed 
proud of that. 

“They wouldn’t sell,’ he told me; 
the folks down there are rich folks.” 
He nodded toward the little city of 
austere white tombs. 

inside the U. M. C. plant, so wide ar 
the rooms, so ordered and rhythmic is 
this business of making the materials of 
victory, that one gets a sense almost as 
of leisure. I have a memory of one long, 
light hall opening into another long, 
light hall, until one’s eye was lost search 
ing its ending. On each side of the hall 
there were tall machines, each one being 
tended with unresting and unhurried 
seriousness, as though by attentive aco- 
lytes. Rooms after rooms full of littl 
girls, high-school girls some of them, 
inspecting bullets. They were very seri- 
ous and intent; they looked very young, 
with their boxes full of little pointed 
bullets shining before them. Throughout 
there was a steady, pervasive noise, a 
hum like bees—so steady that the total 
effect was of quiet. While, as if to em- 
phasize the great space, little boys on 
roller skates and bicycles darted by. 

And all this work, the making of gun 
parts, the forging of bayonets, went on 
with the rhythm‘e tranquillity of the 
incoming tide. Unremittingly the ma- 
chines stamped out the slugs, the bullets 
were turned, and the cartridges loaded. 
It had the calm of the ordered processes 
of nature. Forge and workshop suc- 
ceeded one another so endlessly that 
they and the exquisite perfection of the 
guns, which they make, made one feel 
that this was the creative produce of 
some super-mind. 

There was a beauty about it all, espe- 
cially in the manufacture of a certain 
type of machine-gun. [| saw it in all its 
sleek and excellent beauty, its inspired 


simplicity. It is made to send a spray of 


death with a high economy of effort. 
One needed sale to have a sense of the 
beauty of order to recognize it as an 
aristocrat. 

After one has been walking for hours 
through this plant—they tell you that 
its floor space is thirty-seven acres, or 
what would be equal to twenty city 
blocks —and watched the swift, un- 
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hurrying machines with their intent men 
and women, one gets the fantastic im- 
pression of the machines dominating 
man and having subdued him to their 
willing service, of having more and more 
taken the work of man’s brain and left 
him but the work of his hand. The ma- 
chine is so much cleverer than _ the 
man attending it, who feeds and oils 
and watches his machine from minute to 
minute and from hour to hour, while the 
machine cleverly performs, in a few 
minutes, the work which formerly took 
the man hours. 

Then one remembers that this is only 


one part of Bridgeport the biggest 
plant. Twenty thousand people are 


employed there. But this rhythmic and 
ordered production has been going on 

1 all the acreage of a hundred Bridge- 
port factories night and day. 

When work is over the workers go out 
from the ordered sureness of work to the 
disorder of life. Yet, providing for a 
population of nearly double its size was 
as much a matter for an engineer, as 
little to be considered a matter for wel- 
fare or charity, as the building and ex- 
pansion of the factories themselves, and 
while one called in the best counsel the 
country could have, the other was left 
to chance 


and to the private enter- 
prise of Bridgeport pecrle. And this is 
no indictment of Bridgeport. This is 


America. It is not only Bridge port that 
has not paid any attention to the needs 
of the workers of America, the brothers 
and sisters, the fathers and mothers, of 
“the boys,” their kinsmen on whom 
their lives are dependent. 

Chey pile out of the factories into 
Waiting jitneys, and come pouring down 
from the Remington, after work, holding 
ontothe Fords as thick as swarming bees, 
for Bridgeport is the town of the short- 
distance joy-rider. It has 1,067 licensed 
jitneys which spill their passengers out 
over Bridgeport’s streets. 

Bridgeport is always crowded. From 
Saturday noon until late into the night 
the crowd walks at a snail’s pace up and 
down its streets, as thick a crowd as ever 
hlled an Italian piazza on a day of 
great festa. And, having nothing else to 
do, the people walk from Main Street to 
Seaside Park and back again. Beside the 
corner of Main and Fairfield 


streets, 
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New York is a place of peace. The 
streaming jitneys and the streaming peo- 
ple are never done. 

The new population has given the 
town the grace of vivacity; the crowds 
on its streets have a hot, eager vitality, 
and they are foreign with that mysteri- 
ous quality of southeastern Europe over 
which the Orient has breathed. The fac- 
tories open their doors, and a young, un- 
disciplined crowd fills the streets, their 
mouths a-water, like hungry hounds, for 
pleasure; starved for laughter; starved 


‘for play; starved for joy and without 


the anchorage of comfortable and 
ordered existence. 

At least Bridgeport is never dull. It 
bubbles and stews. The meager veins of 
its streets cannot carry its superabun- 
dant life which spills forth continually 
from its crowded houses where, men tell 
you, they sleep ten in a room and pay 
three and a half dollars a week for the 
privilege of a bed. And this bubbling 
vitality stewed and boiled and eddied 
aroand itself continually, seeking an 
outlet, continually threatening to ex- 
press its massed dissatisfaction in labor 
disturbances. 

All the labor of New England has been 
restless throughout the war, and Bridge- 
port the most restless of all. 

This discontent found its expression 
= the machinists, for when you 
think of industrial New England you 
must no Pensa think in terms of hill and 
stream and valley, but in terms of fac- 
tory and r ailroad, in terms of the labor 
unions and the Employers and Manu- 
facturers’ Associations, both of which 
throw a close network over the East and 
who are in frequent disagreement. 

The trouble in Bridgeport stewed and 
bubbled until the War Labor Board was 
appointed to make peace. At that time 
Bridgeport was an uncomfortable town 
—an itchy town, some one called it. If 
you asked employers where the trouble 
lay, you got but little satisfaction. There 
was a cadginess, an extreme caution, in 
their answers, as of men who desired not 
to commit themselves, until one was 
forced to wonder if one was in the pres- 
ence of the immemorial reticence of New 
England or was facing the reserve of an 
uneasy consc ience. 

From Labor came a torrent of expla- 
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tion Wages were not enough to rect 
cost of living; unions were discrim- 
d against; the draft was being used 
ntimidate labor; union men wer 
otted; and forever and forever the 
estion of classificati ! came to the 
nt Lhis had to do with the very 

rt of life, for the war has split up a 

ss into many, and from one day to 
ther, by a reclassification, a man’s 
tanding 1n the scale of skilled labor may 
taken from him. Stability was what 
men demanded. But the genius of 
erica which has trained and equipped 
irmy) and sent it overseas has not as 

t solved the complex question of the 
ssification of the machinists of New 
ngland. 

Lhe people of both sides of the con- 
yversy were like men who have slept 
rough hot nights in mosquito-infested 

ms. 

‘It’s like this,” one man explained 
f we strike, they'll call us unpatriotic. 
we sit still, they'll use war-time con- 
tions to smash organized labor.” 

Each side had grave doubts of the 

her’s good faith. It was an uncom- 
rtable, suspicious town, 1f ever there 

sone. I have tasted the temper of 

iny towns during many industrial dis- 
irbances. I have seen the state militia 

licing them, and I have seen the plug- 
glies bivouacking by their roadside 
res, a disgrace to thei badges and to 
heir employers. But in this situation 
ere was something extraordinarily 

rve - racking, something tormented. 
lhere was the tenseness one comes on 
hen one tries to solve the unsolvable; 

ither side wished to give in, neither 
de wished to impede the war. 

So they were when the War Labor 
Board came. This board represents the 
ower of Labor and the might of the 
mployers. At its head are Mr. Taft 
nd Mr. Walsh. It has formulated poli- 
ies for the settling of labor disputes 
hich shall be active during the period 
fthe war. It is the last Court of Labor 
ind of Capital, one of those several 
bodies now active in this country whose 
might rests in the will of the people. 
[t represents the massed resolve of the 
\merican people for industrial peace in 

ir-time. 

Before this board all the stuff of 


Bridgeport’s discontent was unrolled 
the conflicting views of workers and em 
ployers. Both sides had contributed 
thei brains and their labor to the war 
they had spilled out their money, their 
brothers had gone to war, biting into it 
as though it were a fruit, and now wat 
was asking of them the hardest sacrifice 
that mankind knows —the sacrifice of 
their prejudices. 

lhe material of their discontent was a 
rich fabric, and an old one. It had in it 
the despair of the dumb, the feeling of 
inarticulateness which is the result of 
that strange sundering of the questions 
of the industrial world and of the world 
which lives from the industrial world. 

Hope deferred had played its part; 
there one learned the wandering career 
a labor grievance can lead through the 
various bureaus and boards before it 
gets to the public’s ears through the 
detonation of a strike. Since August, 
1917, this question of classification had 
been investigated and _ reinvestigated 
and passed on by bureaucratic Wash- 
ington. 

The question of war profits entered 
into the fabric. This is something pe- 
culiarly exaspe rating to all working- 
men. You cannot probe a labor dis- 
turbance from Seattle to Rhode Island 
without hearing this ““war profit” talk. 
It comes to the men with a peculias 
irony that, while their brothers are 
fighting this war for democracy and they 
are working for democracy, the by- 
product of death and toil for democracy 
is the rolling up of wealth for those cor- 
porations which, rightly or wrongly, 
they consider their enemies. 

Another reason for their discontent 
was that these men and women, who 
were making munitions so that the 
world could be made safe for democracy, 
were working in great factories which 
were actual autocracies. Great plants 
large as cities have no franchise. Not 
enough democracy was what ailed 
Bridgeport. The workers had no say 
about the very conditions under which 
their lives and those of their children 
were passed, no mears of safeguarding 
themselves except through the cumbrous 
and roundabout way through the enact- 
ment of labor laws. The right of peti- 
tion, which still remains to the people in 
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absolute monarchies, is not allowed by 
many employers. 

There have been many great employ- 
ers in the United States—some of them 
in Bridgeport—who would not discuss 
questions with their employees, since 
that would be to admit the principle of 
“collective bargaining.”’ 

In Bridgeport, as in many other 
places, another war has been go.ng on 
sullen, underground, accompanied now 
by a stab in the dark, now by the ferce 
explosion of strike, the fight of whether 
human beings have a right to organize. 
It seems a strange anachronism, like the 
persistence of some prehistoric animal, at 
a time when organization 1s the marrow 
of life. It is as though these employers 
he ld Bishop Be rkeley’ S theory of vision 

things exist only in the seeing. “If 
we do not see organized labor it becomes 
non-existent,” they appear to have 
argued. Since the beginning of the war 
the government has spent a great deal 
of time reasoning with and sometimes 
coercing these super-ostriches. 

So at the War Labor Board hearing 
the story of industrial unrest was retold, 
and, as the men went into the more 
technical questions of classification, one 
felt that they were fighting for their lives, 
since they were fighting for their trade. 

“Our trade is all we have,” they 
protest. 

And, though these men were few peo- 
ple in the room, a great crowd was pres- 
ent. All the employers of Bridgeport 
and all the members of the Employers 
and Manufacturers’ Associations, and 
the wheeling, restless crowds of Bridge- 
port’s streets, they were there. All in- 
dustrial New England was waiting for 
the board’s decision, while the West 
looke d on. 

The decision of the War Labor Board 
has been for a greater measure of de- 
mocracy in the conduct of business. For 
if the War Labor Board expresses the 
will of the people for industrial peace in 
war-time, it is also the determination 
of the workers of the country of an in- 
terpretation of democracy which will not 
end at the polls. For the War Labor 
Board is more than a court. It is atrav- 
eling university of applied democracy. 
In Bridgeport, as in other places in this 
country, channels of communication be- 
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tween employers and employed wer 
needed. Accordingly, there are to be in 
Bridgeport shop committees who are to 
elect delegates for the discussion of the 
workers’ problems with the employers 
These shop committees are the opening 
wedge in a better understanding; the 
are a breach in the old feudzl system of 
industry. 

There are a resident examiner who in 
terprets and administers the board’ 
awards and a Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation to deal with future disputes 
not already settled by the board. If a 
means to understanding has not been 
arrived at, at least there has been at 
last blasted out a means of communica- 
tion between employer and employed 
At least there has been erected, at thi 
eleventh hour, machinery for settling 
disputes. 

A great many things happen when 
men of opposed points of view meet t 
discuss matters of common interest 
One of the things that happen is that 
they fight until one or the other is killed; 
another is that they make common caus« 
to co-operate for the common good. 


Me anw hile a new thought pie rced 
through the minds of Bridgeport people 
It was that a ommunity owes more to 
its workers than a place to work. It was 
as if the world of workers suddenly be- 
came for the first time visible. Peopk 
began to look across the chasm which 
sunders the lives of the workers from th« 
lives of the rest of the community. 

The question of housing was the most 
pressing. It was not so only in Bridge- 
port, but so it was in all our industrial 
centers. That the workers have had no 
decent place in which to live has been 
one of the reasons why they have been 


so discontented and so restless, and 
therefore one of the great reasons of 
labor turmoil — and labor turmoil is 


Germany’s friend. 

The problem will not be solved until 
the houses now being erected by the 
government are finished, and for this one 
must not blame Bridgeport; it did what 
it could; the question was too great for 
private enterprise. 

There have been built new homes to 
accommodate thousand workers, 
most of these only for the 


ten 
dwellings 
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highest-paid workers. The rank and file 
are still tucked in, who knows how, and 
at the mercy of profiteering landlords. 

What was accomplished in Bridgeport 
by the Remington Company, by the 
Bridgeport Housing Company, of whose 
excellent work Bridgeport 1s So justly 
proud, marks the sharp contines of pri- 
vate enterprise. It was a question for 
the nation. A bill, the Clark bill, pro- 
viding for the housing of workers, had 
been before Congress for months. Why 
it Was not passed earlier in spite of the re- 
quest of the Secretary of Labor and of 
every one who knew the urgent need of 
housing the workers, one cannot under- 
stand. ‘There is a story current that 
when one of the legislators was asked 
why this bill was forever being put aside, 
he replied that, “The tolks on the Hill 
are suspicious of the Departme nt of 
Labor.” 

But finally Congress overcame its 
suspicions, and now at last Bridgeport 
has its quota of three million dollars to 
be spent in housing and the building is 
progre ssing ri ipidly. 


Bridgeport moved through the stages 
of awakening consciousness with the 
rapidity of a railway train. In -~ 
past there have been towns which, 
wrestling with their questions of vice, 
have never gotten beyond preaching, 
suppressing vice and doing what could be 
done to save the human wreckage. 
Bri idge port’ Ss answel has been the Rec- 
reation Commission. Where Bridgeport, 
a year ago, had five playgrounds, to-day 
they are well up in the twenties. 

I visited Bridgeport’s play places and 
parks with a man who lived inspiringly 
in the future. Every mud-dump became 
in his imagination a pleasaunce, a park, 
an esplanade, or a playground. He 
could not walk a block without his imag- 
ination planting a tree or seeking a likely 
spot for basket-ball. No wonder he 
could plunge his mind with confidence in 
the future. He had seen so much come 
to pass in so brief a time. Within a few 
months he had seen all these waste and 
deserted spots blossom with playing chil- 
dren. Already the schools, formerly 
closed in the dour fashion of New Eng- 
land, except in school-hours, had de- 
cided to become social centers. Ambi- 
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tious plans for the winter were under 
way of bringing all the people together 
within them for social meetings, for 
lectures, for dancing, for community 
singing, for all the different ways that 
people can get together and get to know 
one another. 

Every night there are band concerts in 
some part of the town, the streets are 
roped off and the people dance. We took 
our place in line down Main Street in a 
procession of a thousand jitne VS. As we 
came to Seaside Park it was as if Bridge- 
port had turned its face to a shining 
future. We passed through an encamp- 
ment of soldiers under high trees. Near 
by. an endless row of motor-trucks was 
waiting to be taken down under their 
own power for embarkation. Close by 
vas a playground filled with children. 
Farther along was a beautiful new bath- 
ing pavilion. How short a time it had 
taken to vote the money for it and 
finally to put it up I do not know. 
Already it was the people’s own, though 
the dancing-floor up-stairs was not quite 
finished. Foreign mothers sat with their 
children upon its steps. The whole 
water-front was black with people. It 
was a bit of that Bridgeport of the future 
which exists in the hearts of so many 
people. There it was, purged of the deso- 
lation of disorder, its water-front re- 
claimed. 

As one group of people after znother 
peered down the boiling caldron that was 
Bridgeport, each one perceived a differ- 
ent thing to be done, but in one way or 
another they saw that what Bridgeport 
needed was more democracy—a wider 
interpretation of it, at any rate. As one 
goes back to Bridgeport from month to 
month one has a vision of democracy 
being brought by the bucket to Bridge- 
port. 

“Here,” says the United States gov- 
ernment, “we will settle this question of 
employment. The employment of peo- 
ple from here on comes through me. | 
will, as it were, pipe labor to you. Turn 
on the government tap.” 

Then comes the Housing Commission. 
Houses by the acre rise up. And then 
the Recreation Commission—for in a 
true democracy people will play, they 
will sing, they will dance. 

‘More co-operation is what we need,” 
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cries the Fairheld County Association 
* Let us mobilize everything, and ever 
thing and everybody get together.” 

And now the War Labor Board sits, 
bringing along not buckets of democ- 
racy, but tubs and vats of it, the free 


right of organization, democracy in the 


hops, and an administrator on top of 
that 

Community centers are organized. 
lwo school-hous opened, where the 


peopl shall mect, W he re speech shall b 


free, the town meeting of old deve lope d 
to modern needs. [The President himself 
stands back of the community-center 
idea, and his daughter was present at its 


ope hing. 
Indeed, you cannot turn your back on 


without 


Bridgeport for a week some- 
thing new having happened in yout 
ibsence It may be a big drive to put 


women in industry, anew and democrati 
igency opened by the government or the 
birth of the American Labor party 
Perhaps the need 
of Bridgeport was made by a man of one 
of the great munition-plants, who said 
that their er 


l 


re duc ing the 


be st analy Sis of the 


itest problem was that of 
present ngure of the 1! labor 


and ot 
tion, all parts of 


turnover, creating an organiZa- 


which are as corre- 
lated, as 1n lisp nsal le ; and whi h func- 


tion as correctly and accurately as the 


Various parts of 

[his is a recognition that there is the 
same interdependence 
tween all p irts of the labor force as there 
is between the parts of a smooth-running 
hinery, and that this inter- 
reaches out from the factory 
into the It will not func- 
tion smoothly unless all its parts are in 
harmony. Another interpretation ts that 
you cannot have maximum production 


i mac hing 


gun. 


inexorabl be- 


piece of mac 
dependence 


community. 


without maximum co-operation. 
How far will Bridgeport go, one won- 
de rs, on this road! 


It has already found out that there are 


things pertaining to a high interpreta- 
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tion of democracy that the most beauti- 
hed and most ordered city will not inev- 


itably solve. It has seen that there isa 
definite limit to what one can do for 
people. There comes a time when peo- 


ple wish to do for themselves and to take 
a larger share in all the affairs of life, and 
this passion for self-government, for the 
fullest and most complete participation 
in daily what we call 
mocracy. 
Anyway a 
tion, is forming itself, and the significant 
thing is that this change is being brought 


affairs, 1s de- 


new town, a new civiliza- 


about by no ism—it is unself-conscious, 
working through the 
necessity. 

Machines made Bridgeport. They had 
their turn. They made a great courtry, 
they spread a network of wire and rail 
over Which thought and man and mer- 
chandise flowed like bright rivers of 
quicksilver. The thought that thes« 
machines were made by men for man 
and not for a few selected men was for a 


urgent pressure of 


time mislaid. 

Under war’s pressure we had to turn 
our faces to understanding not only pro- 
duction and machinery, but people; wat 
forced us into seeing life with the com- 
pleteness of unity. There is certainly as 
much creation in using all the forces of 
society in a for the common 
good as in inventing a new machine. 

The world is ever more and more 
clearly dividing itself between those who 
have the ideals of autocracy and privi- 
and those who have the ideals of 
democracy; between those who place 
the emphasis on a civilization run for 
proht and those who place it on a civili- 
zation run for people. 

We have learned to work together for 
far-Hung objects, and we are not going 
to unlearn these things too easily It is 
in places like Bridgeport, to the happy, 
remorseless humming of the machines, 
that the complacencies of the old order 
are going to be ground into dust. 


new Way 


lege 


























Mary and 





BY LEILA Bl 
2e8l is an unforgivable 
<¥ °s platitude to say that 

‘truth is stranger than 
ey fiction, but every now 
\ and then one is com- 
say pelled, beca ise of in- 
AOS ZAGER contestable facts 
hard, cold, law-abiding facts—to admit 


fairy -tale has come true. 


that a 
Following a misdirected telegram, | 


recently ran a story of this kind 
hidden in a little New Hampshire town, 
i place so completely neglected by trav- 
elers that I only discovered it through 
the recommendation of a friend, who, 
like myself, was a semi-fanatic from 
hearing the wheels of New York 
around, and who at my earnest solici- 
tation sent a telegram stating that I was 
iriving, and the date and hour. 

At that exact date and hour I found 
no one at the little station to meet me, 
and, telephoning my delinquent host, 
was informed that the telegram had not 
been received, but that he would be in 
town in half an hour’s time to fetch me. 
Chis sounded fair enough, and I seated 
myself on a bench in the waiting-room, 
only to be ejected by the station-master 
with the information that the station 
closed in ten minutes and would not 
open until next train-time, and my 
vigorous protest elicited merely an invita- 
ion to sit in the baggage-room, which 


across 


gO 


the baggage-man would kindly keep 
open as an accommodation until my 


host arrived. I made some remarks not 
exactly flattering to railroad procedure 
in—shall I say?—Little Avelon, and 
followed the baggage-man, a tall, lanky 
fellow benign of visage and slow of wit, 
into a small room piled with trunks, and 
seated myself on a stool near a little 
stove, with what remnant of good na- 
ture remained to me. 

The baggage-man stirred up the coals, 
lit a pipe, and, seating himself on a 
steamer trunk, looked me over with un- 
hurried contemplation. Having satis- 


the Man 


RTON WELLS 


fied himself that I was not a German 


spy, he turned his attention to my bag- 
gage, and pointed a grimy finger. 
“From New York, I calculate?” he 


questioned, genially. 
I nod« led. A pause. 
“Know many people there? 
“A few. 
“Happen to know Anthony D. Bald- 
win?” 
I smiled. “Well, I's 
in the papers.” 
My interrogator leaned forward with 
an air of lively interest. “‘ Know what 


e seen his name 


kind of a man he is, don’t you?” The 
tone Was suggestive. 
I laughed shortly. “A pretty big 


man,” I conceded. ‘A chap has to have 
some good stuff in him to start from 
nothing and be where he is.” 

My companion was silent for a min- 
ute, watching my face. ‘‘ You knew he 
was married, didn’t you?” 

I smiled again. ‘Yes, I’ve also ab- 
sorbed that bit of information from the 
press,” | admitted. 

The baggage-man 
quite close this time. 
know, | reckon, 1s that there’s a story 
about him and this here town—” 

“A story?” I repeated, my sluggish 
literary senses waking to throbbing life. 

He nodded. “ Every one around here 
knows about it. Anthony D. had to 


leaned forward 
“What you don’t 


spend a lot of money keepin’ it out of 
the paper. I reckon I’ve got time 
to tell it to you before our man 
comes.” 

He crossed his legs, leaned back 


against the wall, and refilled his pipe. | 
stared past him at the rude boarded wall 
of the room and made this story in my 
mind as I listened to his. 


Miss Mary Day, the night telephone- 
operator at Little Avelon, was staring 
down at a name scrawled on a sheet of 


paper with a faint, shy, wholly adven- 
turous smile on her lips. 
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Stand off and put your head on one 


side, as an artist does when he looks at 
a picture, and look at Mary. If you 
don’t “see”? Mary you won’t understand 
this story at all, for if she had been the 
least bit different the story would nevet 


small that 


] 


1 tabl 


have happened. She IS SO 


when she sits down at ; you want 
to run and get a dictionary, and she looks 
likeacowslip; butif youarecity-bred and 
that won't 
» think of some small, 


Nave never seen one, mean 


an thing to vo 


unobti ive little Howet growing by a 
ountry roadside no, not a_ violet; 
Mary is a pale little thing, with soft, 


wood-brown hair and a pointed face like 
pictures of one’s great-grandmother; you 
would never find her at all except by the 


reatest streak of luck. Oh, now | 


have it —those little flowers palely tinted 
blue and pink that lhe between broad 
blades of green hidden in the wind-swept 
helds, so common that every one has a 
democratic acquaintance with them, 


show her to you in the twinkling of an 


cve. Viary 

She lived with her grandmother in a 
tiny house growing up like a mushroom 
on the outskirts of Little Avelon. Mary’s 
reason for Mary. 


] 
is like a grass-Hower. 


rrandmother was the 


She those women belong- 
whom 
smile and a shake 
head Left at her husband’s 


an infinitesimal income from 


Was one ot 


ing to a more sentimental 
one looks at 
ot the 


death with 


age 


with al 


the sale of het effects, kindly neigh- 
bors had moved her into the house 
at the edge of the wood, and Mary, 
who was then eight years old, had 
become nurse as well as maid. Mrs. 


Day was a cripple, and Mary’s young 
life was cut off suddenly from communi- 
cation with the world of life and youth. 
Virs Dav could spare her only to go to 


the village S< hool, so what education she 
had was received at het grandmother's 
hands, and from her Mary learned much 
that was beautiful, all that was good, 


and nothing that was practical. Mrs. 
Dav loved romance and fiction and 
hated mathematics, and at fourteen 


Mary had re ad Shake speare, Sir Walter 
Dickens, and Thackeray, not to 
spe ak of digesting Parad E ’ Plu- 
tarch’s / and Gibbon’s History of 
Rome; but necessity alone taught her to 
cook and sew and manage. 


Scott, 
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\t sixteen she was given the position 
of night telephone-operator at the sta 
tion, so that ear a 
salary and yet care for her grandmothet 
by day, and this position she had held 
for three years; and if it hadn't 
for the position But wait a 
ute; you haven't looked at Mary. 

She ts sitting, her feet tucked on the 
rounds of the chair, her pen held ex 
pectantly in her hand, her serious gray 
of moonlit 
window showing the wonder world out 
side, all and midnight 
shade. If it hadn’t been for that moon 
light, perhaps Mary wouldn't have writ- 
ten the following letter; and if it hadn't 
been for the moonlight, perhaps even if 
she had written she would have written 
differently. But it was past one o'clock, 
and all the world was asleep, and fairies 
dancing on the silver le aves out 
and wanton winds were lifting the 
Mary’s brow and whispering 
seditious allurements, so Mary wrote; 
and this is the letter she wrote, 
to Mr. Anthony D. Baldwin, Kast 


Seventy-sixth Street, New York: 


she might small 


been 
min 


eyes staring out at a square 


silver shadow 


were 
side - 


hair on 


addre ssed 


} ’ 
aon t 


My pear Mr. Batpwin,—!I 


kno 
what you will think when you open thi 
letter, but because you are so far away that 


it doe sn't matter w h it you think, [ am writ- 


ing it. I don’t know whether or not your 
sister will tell you that she gave me your 
address; perhaps she was only joking and 


will never mention anything about our con- 
versation, for, being in the city, one 
many things to think of, but in the country 
it is different. Of course you haven’t an ide: 
who I am or what | am talking about, so | 
will have to make some explanation, won't I? 
called me up a little 
you know, is the night 


York, and i. as 


night telephone- 


has SO 


You see, your sister 


while ago she, as 
telephone-operator in New 
vou don’t know, am the 
operator 1n Little Av You will laug! 
at this, but as I shall never see you, 1t doesn’t 
matter at all. We got to talking about loneli- 
ness, and I told her how quiet it was here 
ind that I never saw any one much except 
erandmothe r, and that sometimes | was fool- 
ish enough to crv because the lives of the 
he roines in the books I re ad were so wonde I- 
little 


€ lon. 


ful, and mine was still, like the quiet 
pool that lies in a hollow back of our house 
[ feel sorry for that pool sometimes, for the 
tree laced over it 


bran he S are so close ly 


that only now and then the sun creeps 


























*“WHEN GRANDMOTHER AND I WANT 


through, and nothing ever ruffles the water 
The birds come and drink, but fly away. 
ometimes I kneel down close to it and whis- 
per, “I’m lonely, too,” and I think I can 
iImost hear it whisper back. I suppose your 
ister, because she was sorry for me, said she 
had a brother in New York who was lonely, 
too, and liked country girls. Anyway, she 
ive me your name‘and address and told me 
to write and *losh you along I’ve never 
‘ioshed”’ any one in my life, so I don’t know 
now, but when I looked at your name and 
thought that you were there, out in the great 
big world that I know nothing about, and 
that you were lonely, too, I couldn’t resist 
just trying to reac/ Have you ever had 
that feeling—wanting to reach out? It gets 
hold of you and you can’t shake it off—it 
seems to belong to spring I never feel it in 
winter. It makes you think something won- 
derful and romantic is going to happen 


you don’t know just what, but you A pe! 


I 


rFRAVEL, WI PRAVEL IN OUR MINDS 


When I am sitting all alone, reading to 
grandmother, | am “expecting’”’ something 
to happen all the time—I don’t know just 
vhat; and when I am working here, pulling 
out and pushing in plugs, I just feel in my 
bone Ss that whe n | am through and Ste p out 
into the woods, perhaps I shall meet a 
epreat adventure. I don’t know just what 
the great adventure is—but spring makes 
me think of it. 
it, too? 

When I sat down and put the heading 
to this letter I tried to imagine what vou 
would look like. I have been reading ‘‘ Ham- 
let’? to grandmother again, and at first | 
thought you might be tall and dark and mel- 


ancholy, as he was; but when I thought of 


you dressed in black from tip to toe, | knew 
you would look like an undertaker, and that 
made me laugh; so I dropped it and thought 
of you as short and fat and good-natured, 


like Falstaff, and didn’t like that at all—so 





Does it make you think of 
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I made you a soldier, and that was the best 
of all. 

I know I sound foolish, but if you are 
alone a lot (grandmother is a cripple, you 


see, and | take care of her) you have to make 
a world in your mind and put dream peopl 
in it, and so, often you ar 
pointed because 

real life a bit like 


me write to you. 


awfully disap- 
you can’t find anything in 
them That’s what made 
Spring has a way of making 
you think you might find a real dream person. 
Hasn’t it? 

If you answer this, please address it to 
Care Night Operator. I know grandmother 


ould be dreadfully shocked to know I had 
written to a strange man 
Sincerely yours, 
Mary Day. 


Whe n the answer came to this MISSIN e 
it was scrawled across a sheet of business 
paper in a man’s handwriting, and was 
short, terse, and—abominable: 


Di AR Miss Day, Do | look like Hamlet? 


Perish the thought! Don’t tell me you read 
Shakespeare. Excuse me for saying it—but 
you don’t sound real If you came to New 
York I’m afraid you'd top trath« 

ANTHONY D. BALDWIN 


This letter was so disconcerting that 
on first thought Mary decided not to 
answer It. On second thought she de- 
She three an- 


| ie sec- 


cided to answer it wrote 
lhe first was scathing. 


The third 


swers. 
ond Was 
sent. 


Sarcastic. was 


My pear Mr I realized th 
moment I received your answer to my letter 
that | had made i ” iR¢ | have no 
to be unkind, but grandmother says 
frankness 1s alway ” You 
see, when | wrote you | thought you would 
entirely different man from what 
judging from your le tter) you ey ide ntly are. 
I was absurd enough to think that writing 
to you might be pleasant and even instruc- 
tive, for | have never been anywhere, and 
| fanc ied you might te I] me of the place s you 


BALDWIN, 


de Sire 


ys the best policy 


be an 


have seen. Oh, | don’t know what I thought 
or what I expected. Please excuse me if | 
am rude I know it wasn’t j 


There is a man who has a country plac« 
near here, and when grandmother and I want 


to travel anywhere | go and borrow all the 


books his houss« kee per will let me have and 
we travel in our minds! We have been to 
New York severai times that way. We have 


been to Grant’s Tomb and the Public Library 
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and Central Park and the 
can perhaps realize, after my reading yo 
letter, that I would learn 
books than from anything 
I regret my imprudence 


Bronx Zoo. Y« 


more from n 
« could tell me 
I should say indi 
cretion—in writing to you, exceedingly, ar 
will ask you not to take advantage of it | 
addressing me again. 

Very sincerely, 


Mary Day 
My pear Miss Day [Baldwin wrot 
back],—What an awful time you must hav: 


had in New York! Why didn’t you go to tl 
cabarets and and walk tl 
Great White Way and eat spaghetti an 
ravioliand zabbaglione where all Bohemia eat 


them. I think you had better let me 
you New York! 


roof-garde ns 
sho \ 


My pear Mr. Batpwin [Mary wrote], 

I must ask you seriously not to write me 
again, though I know I have laid myself oper 
to this by se nding you that first letter. 

I looked up * Bohemian” in the Encyclops 
dia and it said, “A person, especially an artist 
or literary man, who leads a free 
dissipated life, having 


and ofttime 

ittle regard for what 

society he frequents and despising conven 

tions Le nerally.” You can judge whether 

would care New York with any on 

who mingles in society of that sort. 
Sincerely, 


\i ARY 


to see 


Day. 


My pear Miss Mary Day, 


idugn 


I had a good 
definition of the 
never known what the 
ibout it. Vl be mor 
it in future. But when al 
is said and done I don’t care a hang about 
New York, or about Bohemia, either. For- 
give me for being the unregenerate sort of ; 
sinner | am and tell me about yourself. Are 
you as ridiculous-looking 
pretty enough to kiss? 


over your 
* Bohe mian.” I’d 
Encyclopedia said 
careful how [| use 


word 


as you sound OI 


Sincerely, 


ANTHONY BALDWIN. 
Mary wrote by swift return post: 


Dear Mr 
to write me 


BALDWIN,—Please never dar 


again. 


Mary Evetyn Day. 


Baldwin answered: 


My pear Miss Mary Evetyn Day,—I 


may be outside the pale of romantic man- 
hood, but don’t you think a nice girl might 
something of me? | 
stock, 


* beating the game” 


make don’t want to 
but I had to start 


at eight, and I’ve run up 


b« Ost MV own 

















MARY AND 
inst some pretty tough propositions. Life 
New York isn’t what it is in Little Avelon, 
t in spite of that I can laugh with any man 
side the Mississippi and hustle with 
\ fellow that has had city smoke in 
lungs most of his life hasn’t much chance 
be romantic, has he? But see here, you’ ve 
ick some perfectly good raw material 
d they say women love to 


form! Just try your hand 
me. You’ve made a 
xd start. | never see the 


rd Bohemia that I don’t 
| 
Seriously, I never had 
y one to take an interest 
me—not any one like 
1, | mean. Most of the 
irls | know think only of 
hat a man can give them 
ind who knows By 
ve! this 1s the longest 
tter | have ever written 
all my life—I generally 
telegraph. Have you had 
ny beaux in your short 
nd thrilling existence? | 
feel as if I’d like to write 
ou a love-letter that would 
frighten you, you ridiculous 
ttle antediluvian baby. 
Yours to reform, 
ANTHONY BALDWIN. 


Mary wrote: 


Dear Mr. BaLpwtn,— 
I liked you when you said 
‘you had never had ary 
one to take an interest in 
you,” and I hated you 
when you called mea “ ridic- 
little antediluvian 
baby Of course I can un- 
derstand that a person 
couldn’t have a very roman- 
tic nature, living in_ the 
city. I don’t think I could 
be romantic myself without 
the If you could 
be in them, now, you might 
be romantic, too. There is 


lous 


woods. 
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you have lost it forever and ever until you 
strain your eyes and see it way over on the 
other side, sneaking in among the rhododen- 
dron-bushes; and you take off your shoes 
and stockings and wade through the water 
after it, and follow it and follow it until it 
leads to a place where there is soft green 
grass, and you fall down and put your hands 


1 little path behind our IF IT HADN'T BEEN FOR THAT MOONLIGHT, PERHAPS 
unas at ae Ml ale satel MARY WOULDN'T HAVE WRITTEN THE LETTER 

1 Sec. < 

pine nee dles—the most 

adventurous path you ever 

saw. It flies nto dark places where the shad- under your head and stare up at the sky 


ows are so deep you hold your breath and think 
of robbers and murders and tragic things of 
that sort, and just when you are frightened 
to death it dashes out into,the open like a child 
running away from a hobgoblin, and without 
word of warning tumbles down a precipice 
into a little laughing brook; and you think 


through the green leaves; and that’s what 
makes you romantic, you see! I haven’t any 
beaux except “Paul.” I haven’t much time 
for them, you se¢ I’m-.always with grand- 
mother or at the switchboard—that makes 
Paul very convenient 

Mary Day. 
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Baldwin wrote: 


Who in the devil is “ Paul’? 

A. B 
Mary replied 
My pear Mr. BaLpwin, I wish you 


such words 1n your letters. It 
isn’t right and it makes me feel I ought not 
to have written to you You ask who 
‘Paul” is? He is a man I made myself 
You see, when 


ment, | got 


wouldn’t use 


were suc h a disappoint- 
to thinking of everything | 
thought a man should be—and I made Paul. 
| had the exciting time deciding just 
what he should look like, and when | finished 
him I decided to marry him and never part 
whole life 


satistactory 


most 


It Is re lly a 
Paul never disap- 
oints me. He’s everything I want him to 
be—tall and dark and masterful—and then 
if | want him, I only have to “think,” and 
there he is; and if | want him, I stoy 
thinking, and he goes away And if one got 


with him my long 


very 


plan 


tired of a real man one would have to be 
very rude to make him go away; wouldn't 
one? Grandmother is calling now | must 
go. 

Mary Day. 


Baldwin wrote: 


Darn Paul! I think 
with you myself, Mary 


I’m falling in love 
Day! 


Marv made no answer. 
Baldwin wrote 


Dear Miss Mary Day,—Apologize for 
the ‘darn,’ but stand pat on the other sen- 


tence in my letter Answer by return mail. 
\. B. 
Mary made no answer. Baldwin 


wrote six letters and sent four telegrams, 
but still only silence. 

Now Mary ke pt a diary. Of course 
we all know that no normal person in 
the twentieth century keeps a diary, 
that such an absurd sentimental proced- 
ure belongs back in the day when ladies 
wore ringlets and Howe red petticoats, 
but if you live an abnormal life, even in 
the twentieth century, you are apt to 
do abnormal things, and Mary lived an 
abnormal life. So on a certain day she 
wrote in her diary : 


The seventh letter from that awful Mr. 
Baldwin. I don’t open any of them. I don’t 
know what grandmother would think if she 
knew I had ever I have buried them un- 
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der the big stone under the kitchen windo 
He must be ad very common man He dos SI 
able to write a line without usu 
immoral words. Am so gl 
randmother can’t see them and that no o1 
in the world except myself will ever know 
wrote to him Every night when I go 
bed, and the lights are out 


seem to be 
the most 


and there isn 
a sound except grandmother’s breathing, 
think about it and my cheeks burn 
mother says, “Instinct 
from doing unladylike 


Gran 
should preserve o1 
things’’—but 
how instinct never seems to be present at 


som 


crucial moment 


Ju ; Mi Baldwin has stopp: 
writing. Mr. Slade has given us half tl 
cabbages in his garden l only have to g 
and get them I wanted to go to the wood 


toward evening, It was suc h a heavenly day 
but grandmother didn’t sleep in the afte: 
noon, so I couldn’t go out. We start 
on Plutarch’s / 


] ? Such 


have 
again 
an exciting thing hay 


pened to-day [ had been over to Mi 
Slade’s, getting cabbages, and when | 
reached our kitchen door I saw there 


some one inside, talking 


We see so fe strangers that I hurried 
little, and the basket of cabbages was 

foot sliy ped, and | fell, fact for 
through the 
rolled everywhere . Grand 
and the man_ turne 
around; and then he laughed! Grandmother 


to grandmother 


heavy my 
ward, right 
the cabbages 
mother 


kitchen door, an 


scre amed 


said, “This is my niece Mary—Mr. Brow1 
of New York.” And Mr. Brown looked at 
me and said, “Mary,” in the. strangest 
voice. He seemed to be stunned for a mo 


ment, and repeated the name several times 
Then he laughed again. I suppose it 1 
funny to see a person enter a room announced 
only by cabbages 

Grandmother asked me 1f I was hurt, and 
I shook my head 1 couldn’t think of 
anything but—the cabbages! They had 
rolled in direction. Mr. Brown of 
fered to help me pick them up. He got dow: 
on his knees and reached for the ones that 
nearest Grandmother 

Of course 


every 


embar 
| didn’t know then what 
an interesting profession Mr. Brown was 
employed in, or perhaps I shouldn’t have 
handed him the broom and asked him t 
fish for thos« under the sink. He 
seemed astonished at first, but was very nice 
about it, though, of course, he had never 
done anything of the kind before, for it ap- 
is a book agent! He 
the country selling the 
tions of books. You only have to pay a 
dollar down (if you have it), and a dollar 
a month to get an “edition de luxe” of 
Shakespeare 


were was 


rasst d 


that were 


goes around 


most beautiful edi 


pears he 


He specializes in Shakespeare, 
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he Says. 


He offered to go over to Mr 
Slade’s and help me carry home the rest of 
the cabbages. He seemed to think it was 
hard work. I told him I was much stronger 
than I looked, but when he insisted, I let 
him go, because it was so exciting to be able 
to talk to a real live book agent. I told him, 
when we found the 
path over to Mr. 
Slade’s, that [ 
thought it must be 
the most wonder- 
ful profession in 
the world, next to 
be ing a cle rk Ina 
book-store P and he 
laughed, the 
strangest way He 
seeme d to laugh at 
everything. He is 
a funny - looking 
man, too. Not a 
bit romantic. Big 
and square, with 
brown hair and 
oray eyes He has 
lots of little wrin- 
kles at the corners 
of his eves and has 
a sort of a deter- 
mined look. After 
ne stopped laugh- 
ing he said: 

“By Jove! I 
never realized be- 
fore what a hold 
books had on the 
community.” 

I sighed. 7 If 
one could only 
pick them off the 
trees the way one 
does apples, what 
a blessing it would 
be. Imagine going 
ver to a tree and 
shaking it and 
hav ing a book 
drop down. What 
would you rather 
get—if you could 
shake a tree and 
get one?” 

“W-ewhat book, IT AND WHISPER 
do you mean?” 

Mr. Brown started 
and looke d disturbed, as if I had asked him 
an embarrassing question. 

“T mean, what is your favorite?” I ex- 
plained, anxious to know a book agent’s opin- 
ion. He stammered and seemed almost fright- 
ened. Then suddenly little wrinkles came at 
the corners of his eyes. He looked at me. 
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“What would you pick as a winn 
asked 

I hesitated. Then I smiled back 
he had such a funny way of expressing iu. 
self. I was confused, too, at stating my opin- 
ion to one who knew so much more about 
such things than I did, and I looked down at 
the ground and 
then up into his 
eyes again. 

“I think if I 
could only have 
one book in the 
world,” I said, it 
would be — the 
Bible.” 

“The Bible!’ 

r. Brown 
dropped the bas- 
ket he was holding 
and had to stoop 
to pick it up. 
When he had done 
so he stood still 
and looked at me 
from the top of 
my head to the tip 
of my toe, until I 
felt myself getting 
red. His face had 
the Strangest ex- 
pression. When he 
spoke it was in the 
oddest tone. 

“T didn’t know 
they made them 
like you any 
more,” he said, 
slowly, in a funny 
voice. 

“Made what?” 
I inquired. “ Bi- 
bles?” 

“No,” said Mr. 
Brown, “ girls.” 

“Girls?” I said. 
“But we weren't 
talking of girls. | 
asked you your 
favorite book if 
you could have 
only one.”’ 

DOWN CLOSE TO The wrinkles- 
M LONELY, TOO’’ came in the cor- 

Res of Mr. 

Brow n’s eves 
again. Helookedaway. Then, “ Hamlet,” 
he said, almost shouting the word. 

I clapped my hands. “Shakespeare is 
your favorite?” 

“You bet!” said Mr. Brown. 

“T’m so glad,” I said, and then sighed. I 
don’t know why I sighed. 
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It appears Mr. Brown ts going to stay in 


Little Avelon for some weeks and “scare up 
trade,” as he puts it. He has a whol 
dress-suit case of “‘editions de luxe’” and he 


is going to bring them for grandmother and 
I told him we couldn’t afford to 
buy any, but he said that didn’t matter, that 
book agents were in the habit of leaving 
books for peopl to look that | 
couldn’t do a book agent a greater favor than 
to look over his books. He 1s stopping at the 
Union Hotel and says it is “some hotel.” 


June oth. 


me to see. 


over, 


Mr. Brown and I are going to 
be very congenial. He 1s devoted to poetry 
and wants me to read some to him. 
dreamed last night | wasa beautiful lady trail- 
ing around a wonderful garden in a long, 
white dress, and it was awfully disappointing 
to wake up and see the cracked mirror ove! 
the wash-stand. I don’t know whether to 
begin reading Milton or Dante to Mr. Brown, 
but I am in favor of Milton. 


June 15th.—I have been so busy I haven’t 
written in my diary for a long time, but Mr. 
Brown has gone to New York for the week- 
end on business, so I will have more time. 
I have been teaching him about the woods. 
I showed him yesterday how the beavers 
make their houses, their little dams of green 
willow, birch and poplars, their cute littl 
hidden doorways, and showed him how he 
could find the mark of their sharp teeth on 
the boughs and trunks of the trees. He 1s 
very much interested and is learning to 
know all the birds by name. He hardly knew 
a bird when he came to Little Avelon—only 
the common blackbird and sparrow. 

I’ve taught him to find a trail in the woods 
by the moss growing on the shady side of 
the trees, and he knows now where to find 
the painted trillum and swamp rose and 
honeysuckle, and where the arbutus and 
snow blossoms hide 9 and he has told me some 
wonderful things about the city, too. He 
has traveled all over the world; that is one 
of the thrilling things about a book agent’s 
life—vyou can travel so extensively. He has 
to go back and forth to the city a great deal. 
It makes a difference when he is away. He 
does so many things for grandmother. She 
is very fond of him indeed... . 

Po-day I asked him (Mr. Brown, I mean) 
if he had ever met a man named Baldwin in 
New York, and he said there were so many 
Baldwins, and asked what he was like. Of 
course I didn’t know what he was like, except 
that he was horrid. I had never told any 
one about Mr. Baldwin, but I thought | 
would tell Mr. Brown. (It’s funny their 
names both begin with B.) Somehow he’s 
(Mr. Brown, I mean) the kind of man you 
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don’t mind telling things to. He didn’t seem 
to understand at first just what it was I so 
disliked in Mr. Baldwin. He seemed in- 
clined to take his part. He said that nearly 
every one—every man in New York—used 
“damn and devil,” and that he didn’t think 
it ought to be held up against a fellow. He 
used them himself now and then. I tried to 
make him see that it wasn’t so much the 
“devil and damn”’ as the way Mr. Baldwin 
used them, that he was a very common man. 
But he seemed to be so determined to take 
Mr. Baldwin’s part that I told him about 
the letters, and we decided to dig them up 
and then he could see for himself just what it 
was I hated. Of course I hadn’t read these 
particular letters, but | knew Mr. Baldwin’s 
style, and, knowing Mr. Brown, I was con- 
vinced he would realize at once, when he saw 
the letters, what it was that offended me. 

hey were quite dirty and musty when we 
got them up, and the ants had done quite a 
little damage. We took the letters to the 
wood, and Mr. Brown made me a nice seat 
of pine tasse ls to sit on, and | opened them. 
The first one said, in Mr. Baldwin’s horrid, 
short style: 

“Come now, Miss Mary, don’t chuck a 
fellow. Believe me, I’m not half so bad as 
I’ve painted myself. Give me another 
chance, won’t you?” 

I handed that to Mr. Brown without com- 
ment. He seemed to be intensely interested. 
He was lying at my feet, with his back 
against a log, and the sun was shining on his 
brown hair. His hair is very thick, though 
it is so short, and when one looks down on 
his head one has a feeling of wanting to 
smooth it—or put their hands Well, | 
don’t think I care so much for black hair as 
I used to. Mr. Brown must brush his hair 
for hours to make it so shining. But about 
the letters. There were five much the same 
as the first one I handed him. Mr. Brown 
said he felt Mr. Baldwin had “‘some good 
points”! I counted the “ what in the devils,” 
and there were three in one letter, which I 
pointed out; but Mr. Brown said that didn’t 
prove anything. The ants had eaten away 
quite a piece of the last letter, and I was 
quite surprised when I read it, and Mr. 
Brown said he was very much affected by it. 
He said he thought I had treated Mr. Bald- 
win very badly indeed. I am copying the 
last letter. It really isn’t a bit like Mr. 
Baldwin. 


“Dear Lirrte Mary,—Please take me 
back into your good graces. A year seems to 
have passed since you wrote me. Perhaps 


if you knew what a breath of clean sweet air 
you brought into one poor devil’s [another 
devil, making four] life, you wouldn’t be so 























sc 


THE BASKET OF CABBAGES WAS SO 


hard. I’m not much, I know—a darned 
{another darned] poor sort compared to you, 
but I haven’t slept for three nights—think- 
ing Give nN another chance Phe women 
I’ve met haven’t been anything like you. 
I’ve had to make my way from the ground 
up and it hardens a chap. I’m not going to 
give you up, little Mary Day.” 


There was a postscript, but the ants had 
gotten it. When Mr. Brown finished reading 
the letter he folded it up and handed it back 
to me and looked out across the little brook 
without saving anything. I felt as if I 
ought not to have showed it to him. After 
a long time he said, “ Poor chap—hard hit!” 
I couldn’t speak just then, for some reason. 
We were silent a long time. ‘| he woods were 
Le-hed arannd us and the trickling of the 

et sounded loud. There was a 
ym the rhododendron blossoms 


HI 


\VY MY FOOT SLIPPED, AND I FELI 


they were all around us—and for some rea- 
son | just wished Mr. Brown and I could be 
sitting that way all our lives. 

Mr. Brown cares a great deal for money. 
He’s had to work for it all his life, he says, 
and he thinks it “goes a long way.”’ He has 
aske d me seve ral times if | should like to be 
rich—or “if a fellow’s having money meant 
much to me?” Of course I haven’t thought 
much about money; we haven’t any 
grandmother and I—and we don’t seem to 
need it much. I told him about my dream, 
and he seemed interested in that. He said 
he would like to see me in a long, white, 
trailing gown—that I would be a “peach.” 
Mr. Brown’s mother and father died when he 
was a small boy and he had to shift for him- 
self all his life. He says there’s no money in 
being a book agent. We found a little dead 
sparrow on the way home, and Mr. Brown 
dug a grave for it and I covered it with rho- 
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dodendron petals. Mr. 
minded him of me. 
in its breast and Mr. 
when he took it up. 


Brown said it re- 

lhere was a tiny shot 
Brow n looke d so strange 
**Some hunter,” he said; 
his face got a funny gray color. He didn’t 
talk any all the way home. When we got 
near the house he suddenly put his hands 
on my shoulders and turned around and 
said, in the strangest tone, “‘Shall I go away 
and leave you alone—Little Mary?” 

“Go away!” I said, starting, and the most 
terrible feeling came over me. I looked up 
at him; I could hardly speak. ‘Do you 


mean go bac k to New York?” I asked, 
faintly. 
“Ves,” he said, “ back to New York—back 


to—”’ He stopped and took his hands from 
my shoulders. 

I don’t know what else he was going to 
say, for | began to cry, and I turned suddenly 
and ran into the I couldn’t sleep all 
night, | had such a pain in my side. Grand- 
mother told me to get up and make a mus- 
tard plaster, and I did, but it didn’t help. 


rp oath 
June 2; fn. 


house. 


Mr. Brown says he isn’t going 


to New York. He asked me to-day “if I 
could have anything in the world I wished 
for, what would I want?” I told him a 


little house of my own. Of course I couldn’t 
tell the thing I wanted most—I can’t even 
write it. He asked me to-day (Mr. Brown, 
I mean) if I could forgive a man if he had 
done something wrong. I didn’t know just 
what he meant, and he asked if I could for- 
give him if | knew he had done wrong. He 
said he imagined real love forgave anything. 
I said I couldn’t imagine his doing anything 


wrong, so I couldn’t answer. I think he is 


the very best and kindest man in all the 
world. 

June 28th.—Such a wonderful day. Lis- 
ten, all the world! Listen, you flowers and 


sky and earth! No, I can’t say it out loud. 
I'll whisper it. Mr. Brown loves me. Can 
you hear? Really and truly... Mr. 
Brown loves me! It doesn’t seem much, does 
t? but, oh, if you could know what it feels 
like! I keep having to pinch myself to make 
myself realize I’m not dreaming. Mr. Brown 
has the most wonderful arms. I doubt if 
any other man in the world is so strong. He 
can lift me off my feet as easily as he would 
pick up a feather. I used to think that 
home meant a house—four walls, you know, 
and everything like that, but now I know it 
means just—arms! 

Mr. Brown is going to give up the book- 


agent business . . . it isn’t much of a suc- 
cess We have to liv ein New . ork. | died 
him why we couldn’t settle in Little Avelon, 


but he said he had to live in New York “for 
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looks at me so often 
WAT... «+ 


business reasons.” He 
in such a strange 


July 2dth. The days have gone so, I 
haven’t had a chance to write, but Mr. 
Brown has gone to New York. ‘There 
many things to do. You see, grandmother 
has to be taken care of. I thought at first 
that she would come with us, and I never 
will forget Mr. Brown’s expression when | 
said it. We were sitting in the clover near 
grandmother's window, so we could hear if 
she called. He started and turned toward 
me, the funny little lines coming around his 
eyes. “Who ever heard of a grandmother on 
a honeymoon?” he said. ‘You ridiculous 
Mary!’ He leaned over and kissed the top 
of my head. “It’s impossible,” he said. 

“Impossible!” I gasped. ‘ But I can’t 
leave her. What would she do all alone? I 
couldn’t leave her.” 

For a long time he 
clov er-field. 


are so 


stared over the 


“IT couldn’t leave grandmother,” I re- 
peated. 

“No,” he said. ‘No, of course not.” 
Then he laughed his strange laugh and 
looked at me. ‘You innocent little Mary. 
I'll take care of grandmother for you!” 


July 5th.—I bought my wedding- dress to- 
day. It cost fifteen dollars and ninety-eight 
cents—ready-made 1n the best store in Little 
Avelon. I wanted to be married in a white 
dress and veil, but we couldn’t afford a 
wedding-dress and a traveling-dress, too, so 
I got the traveling-dress. It is brown and 
has cute little pockets in the coat. I bought 

brown hat shape, too, and grandmother 
trimmed it with some ribbon, just the color 
of my hair. I made some of the money for 


my clothes selling preserves, and the rest 
selling grandmother’s crochet lace. My un- 
derclothes are just covered with grand- 


mother’s beautiful embroidery, and I bought 
enough blue ribbon at the ten-cent store to 
run in everything. I put on the dress for 
him to see, this afternoon. I was so afraid 
it wouldn’t be just right—and he stood silent, 
looking at me so long that I was frightened, 
and asked him if it looked like the dresses in 
New York. 

He said, “Not just like them’’—then he 
touched my cheek in the oddest way “but 
I don’t think I ever before saw a woman look 
half so sweet in her wedding-gown.”’ 

I am to be married on the 15th of July. 
I pray the sun will shine! 


July roth—While we are 
honeymoon he (Mr. 
send grandmother to a 
in the mountains where 
like hers—and often cure them. 


away on our 
Brown) is going to 
beautiful home 


they treat cases 


The hook 
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scribing the place made it look so expen- 
ve that grandmother was afraid he ought 
it to afford it, with the expense of our 
wedding, too, but he said when he gave 
ip the book business he would be in a pro- 
fession in Wall Street (I don’t know just 
hat where he could make money. 
Grandmother and I talked it over, and 
he said she hoped that it wasn't “easy 
money,” that easy money was seldom good 
noney, and that she trusted the responsi 
bility of marrying wasn’t going to cause him 
to do anything that wasn’t just right. But 
¢ assured her that she needn't be afraid, 
ind | said | Was sure he would rather be poor 
all his life than get even a penny in the 
vrong way, no matter how much he wanted 
t | told him th it, too, and he just smiled 
in the way he has when he looks at me, and 
it the hair back from my brow. . . . He 
as a house all ready for us, he says, when 


t 


we get married, even to the provisions—we 
in walk right in—and I told him I was 


how tired I was, and he just laughed. Only 


five days more! 


roing to cook our first dinner, no matter 


July 14th.—TYo-morrow is my wedding-day. 
I’m so happy. Please, God, don’t let me die 
before to-morrow. 


The rude, boarded wall faded and the 
baggage-man’s face stood out before 
me as if I had awakened from a 
dream. ‘“‘En they say,” he afhrmed 
excitedly, *“*that she cried so when she 
found she was married to Anthony 
D. Baldwin, instead of Mr. Brown, the 
book agent, that Anthony D. had hard 
work to console her, when it was pretty 
white of a man as rich as he is to play 
square with a little nobody like Mary. 
En he’s giv’ Little Avelon .a_ public 
library; you ken see it to-morrow at the 
top of Main Street the only stone 
building in the town—the Mary Day 
Public Library. En he got some Tom- 
fool idee of keepin’ the shack where 
Mary lived, closed up and a fence 
around it, sayin’, ‘No trespassing,’ 
though I must say he’s been criticized 





THE LETTERS WERE QUITE DIRTY 
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Women and Uniforms 


BY FLETA CAMPBELL SPRINGER 


@ FPCwWZ2 SAE have learned, in_ the 


¥ goby Us last four years, a littl 
Ye @A\ about the French, and 
fe yi ra we cannot learn a littl 

| \ bout others without 
yess we J @ learning much = about 
RIRZNACEKS ourselves. It is life's 


Fg eed i ae | 
neatest pedagogic: trick. 

We used to he scandalized by the way 
the French did things merely because it 
was not our way. I remember well how 
candalized I was by the storv an Amer- 
an Ambulance driver told me_ one 
night in Paris about the French nurse at 


I’ Hopital where he had taken a 
wounded soldier that morning 
He had arrived, he said, a few minutes 


past nine, and was admitted by the head 


nurse in “‘a red eiderdown jacket kind of 


thing, and her hair done up in curl 
papers!” Nurse, mind you! ... in a 
red eiderdown dressing-jacket and curl 
papers at nine o'clock in the morning! 

*“Can’t believe it, can you?” he said. 

Well, It as h ird to believe that 1S, 
for us, whose first idea of a nurse 1s the 
spotless uniform, the smooth hair, the 
little stiff-starched white cap, an alert, 
noiseless presence, on duty day and 
night. 


That was the winter before we “‘came 
in.” I am no longer scandalized by a 
nurse in red eiderdown and curl-papers. 
Not that | have discovered that my 
voung ambulancier had exaggerated his 
picture; on the contrary, alas! what 
he told was perfectly true; and certainly 
not that | have become accustomed to 
such things (no American could!)—but 
simply that my verdicts have learned to 
wait more patiently upon the evidence. 
| have grown ske I ti al in } rance of the 


very worst appearances. 

If I heard that story now, I shouldn’t 
be too sure that that was all there was 
to tell of the head nurse of l’ Hopital 

, and that the rest of the truth about 
her might not succeed in making me 


quite forget the red eiderdown and 
the curl-papers, or that she might 
not have somewhat of unexpected in- 
terest to say to our white-garbed Amer- 
ican nurse. I don’t say that it would 
be so—it very probably, in this case, 
was not—but I shouldn’t be sure. For 
I have learned, as | say, a little about 
the French since then. 

I think it was Mademoiselle Crozet 
who taught me most—‘’Selle’’ Crozet, 
who, from nine to ten every night, pur- 
ported to teach me French verbs, but who 
taught me, instead, by the constant ex- 
ample of her daily routine, the meaning 
of the words “‘ devotion,” “‘service,”” and 
the phrase, *’To give oneself,” in French. 
Whenever I hear people speak, as they 
so ofte n do, of the de votion of French- 
women in this war, it is the picture of 
**Selle’’ Crozet, in her long, thin coat of 
rusty black, and her absurdly battered 
black hat with its almost obliterated red 
rose, that I invariably see. 

\ strange picture to put beside the 
one which comes to mind when we speak 
of American women and service in the 
war. This clear-eved, fresh-skinned 
girl, in a smartly tailored uniform of 
khaki service cloth, a Sam Brown belt, 
a khaki fatigue-cap set jauntily upon her 
smooth brown hair, eight-dollar gaunt- 
lets, and her slim feet incased 1n stout 
brown boots that cost anywhere from 
twenty to forty dollars and are known 
as the ‘“‘common-sense last,”’ which, 
as pure figure of speech, 1s as per- 
fect as English permits. ‘There are 
insignia on her cap, her collar, and 
chevrons on her sleeve. She is at the 
wheel of a motor-car, an expensive, beau- 
tiful motor, such as Paris has forgotten 
exists. There is no flurry about her, no 
agitation; and she conceals, manfully, 
all hint of her personality. When she 
leaves her car, it 1s with alert and vigor- 
ous stride, her feet squarely upon the 
ground. She is young American woman- 
hood, at your service, sir! 
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considerable fer that by the citizens of tell me vou ken see Mary any day on 
the town, en fer sendin’ the telephone’ Fifth Avenue a-ridin’ around in het 
operator that giv’ Mary his address a automobile, dressed up like a movin’- 
thousand dollars when she ’ain’t done — picture fashion-show model—iittle Mary 
nothin’ in particular except pull off a Day what never knew nothin’ better in 
joke; fer, you see, when she was joshin’ — all her life than a calico dress en a crip- 
Mary that night about havin’ a brother — pled grandma.” .. . He paused, and his 
what was lonesome, why, Anthony D. eyes dwelt on me with sudden hope. 
Baldwin just happened to ring in and “You don’t happen to be a millionaire, 
leave his name en number fer a distance do you?” he asked, expectantly. 


call to be delivered at a certain address, “A millionaire!’ with horror “* No” — 
en, quick as a rabbit jumps, just to pull I laughed. ‘I’m a writer.” 

somethin’ off on a country girl, she gives **A writer!’ He regarded me for a 
it to Mary and tells her he’s her moment with an expression of deep com- 
brother, to write him. It does beat = miseration. ‘* Wall,” he said, condol- 
all, the luck some people have. They ingly, “we ain’t none of us perfect.” 


Lover With Wings 


BY ETHEL M. HEWITT 


N°? more your chariot with wings 
Shall sail the conquered sky; 
How long before my heart shall cease 
To hear you planing by? 

You went the hard way to the stars, 
Lover of mine with wings! 

So often and so long outsoared, 
The trail of earthly things 


Was but the chain of gossamer 
That snaps at noon’s fierce kiss; 
Navy. was the love that bound our souls 


So frail a thing as this? 


O fine, fair spirit! Dreamward-bound, 
I climb your trackless space; 

Is there yet room among your stars 
For my remembered face? 


Music you made for me is hushed; 
Yet still, on muted strings, 

[ hear the throbbing of your flight, 
Lover of mine with wings! 














Women and Uniforms 


BY FLETA CAMPBELL SPRINGER 


So ote an de gE have learned, in the 


> last four years, i little 

hd be about the sae § and 

iy a we cannot learn a little 

WA about others without 
} i 


TONS sO ay le arning much about 
ca ourselves. It is life’s 


iv 


neatest ped: igo gical trick. 

We used to be scandalized by the way 
the French did things merely because it 
was not our way. I remember well how 
scandalized I was by the story an Amer- 
ican Ambulance driver told me one 
night in Paris about the French nurse at 
l’Hopital _ where he had taken a 
wounded soldier that morning. 

He had arrived, he said, a few minutes 
past nine, and was admitted by the head 


nurse in a red eiderdown jacket kind of 


thing, and her hair done up in curl- 
papers!’ Nurse, mind you! ... in a 
red eiderdown dressing-jacket and curl 
papers at nine o'clock in the morning! 

“Can’t believe it, can you?” he said. 

Well, it was hard to believe that 1s, 
for us, whose first idea of a nurse is the 
spotless uniform, the smooth hair, the 
little stiff-starched white cap, an alert, 
noiseless presence, on duty day and 
night. 


That was the winter before we “‘came 
in.” I am no longer scandalized by a 
nurse in red eiderdown and curl-papers. 
Not that I have discovered that my 
voung ambulancier had exaggerated his 
picture; on the contrary, alas! what 
he told was perfectly true; and certainly 
not that I have become accustomed to 
such things (no American could!)—but 
simply that my verdicts have learned to 
wait more patiently upon the evidence. 
| have grown skeptical in France of the 
very worst appearances. 

If I heard that story now, I shouldn’t 
be too sure that that was all there was 
to tell of the head nurse of I’Ho6pital 

, and that the rest of the truth about 
her might not succeed in making me 


quite forget the red eiderdown and 
the curl-papers, or that she might 
not have somewhat of unexpected in- 
terest to say tO Our W hite-garbed Amer- 
ican nurse. I don’t say that it would 
be so—it very probably, in this case, 
was not—but I shouldn’t be sure. For 
I have learned, as | say, a little about 
the French since then. 

I think it was Mademoiselle Crozet 
who taught me most—‘’Selle’’ Crozet, 
who, from nine to ten every night, pur- 
ported to teach me French verbs, but who 
taught me, instead, by the constant ex- 
ample of her daily routine, the meaning 
of the words “‘ devotion,” “‘service,”’ and 
the phr: ise, “To give onese If, in I re nch. 
Whenever I hear people speak, as they 
so often do, of the devotion of F rench- 
women in this war, it is the picture of 
Selle’? Crozet, in her long, thin coat of 
rusty black, and her absurdly battered 
black hat with its almost obliterated red 
rose, that | invariably see. 

\ Strange picture to put beside the 
one which comes to mind when we speak 
of American women and service in the 
war. This clear-eyed, fresh-skinned 
girl, in a smartly tailored uniform of 
khaki service cloth, a Sam Brown belt, 
a khaki fatigue-cap set jauntily upon her 
smooth brown hair, eight-dollar gaunt- 
lets, and her slim feet incased in stout 
brown boots that cost anywhere from 
twenty to forty dollars and are known 
as the ‘‘common-sense_ last,’” which, 
as pure figure of speech, is as_per- 
fect as English permits. There are 
insignia on her cap, her collar, and 
chevrons on her sleeve. She is at the 
wheel of a motor-car, an expensive, beau- 
tiful motor, such as Paris has forgotten 
exists. There is no flurry about her, no 
agitation; and she conceals, manfully, 
all hint of her personality. When she 
leaves her car, it is with alert and vigor- 
ous stride, her feet squarely upon the 
ground. She is young Americ an woman- 
hood, at your service, sir! 
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There are variations of this picture, 
but the model remains the same. here 
are those very swank ones of the gray- 
green uniforms, knickers, and coats to 
the knees, like riding-habits, and the 
adorable cavalry boots that fairly cry 
out for little gold spurs, like the pall the 


cowboys gave Lucille Mulhall that year 
at the Rodeo in Oklahoma City when 
she broke all their records steer-throw- 


ing and bronco-busting hose boots 
must cost enough to keep a Belgian 
baby for a year, almost enough to buy a 
Liberty Bond or an artihcial arm or leg 
for a crippled soldier. And yet, those 


very boots shall help us to understand 
ourselves, shall help the world, per- 
haps, to understand us. 
wicked, and if they are a vanity, | have 
partaken of their vanity and wickedness. 
Lhe \ have given pleasure to mv eves. 
| have turned to watch them down the 


For if they are 


street, so shining and slim and elegant, 
and they have been for me one of the 
prettiest, most effective details of this 
new pageantry of the most pageant- 
hungry nation in the world. For Amer- 


ica has suffered all these years from a 
kind of gold-braid complex, a = sup- 
pressed ar Sire Tot pomp and circum- 
stance. Democracy a democracy 


founded Puritans—has sorely taxed 
so Many innocent normalities. And now 
we have our chance! We have fairly 


burst—the whole nation—into uniform. 
(nd because it 
earth do children play so grandly, with 
» much form and ritual, as in America), 
because We have, until Wwe PTeW self- 


so natural (nowhere on 


conscious and affected to despise it, so 
loved “‘dressing up,”’ we have done the 
thing ratherwell. Extremely well,in fact. 
ke ven the American army uniform, mani- 
festly designed by that same puritanical 
spirit for the mortification of the pride 
and the flesh, with a last added “ over- 
coming” in the Way of pockets which 
must not be used——even that our men 
have managed to invest with a snap and 
style of its own. 

But our women had no such handi- 
cap. [heir imaginations and their purses 
had free rein. They no sooner thought 
of something to do than they thought 
of a uniform to go with it. They uni- 
formed the ms¢ lve 8, 80 tO speak, to the 
teeth. 
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What, then, of the women of Franc 
whose love of dre SS 1S famous the worl 
around, whose frivolity has been the bx 
love d s¢ andal of serious society ? 

1 went to France in the third yea 
he r War, and | Was CONSCIOUS of one un 
form, and one only, worn by her wome1 
A uniform incomparably chic, incon 
parably French, and gaining daily 1 
popularity. A plain black dress, wit! 
long, tightly ntete d sle eves, a Severe littl 
bonnet and long veil of black crepe 
that uniform and service with which n 
women of the world may ever hope t 
compete. 

‘To be sure, there were the women whi 
ran the surface cars and *‘ Metro” train 

not “‘conductorettes”’ at all, but 
strong-handed, strident-voiced young 
vomen in untidy dark-blue suits, of 
whom even the poilus on leave affected 
to stand in such ludicrous fear, and 
about whom brilliant editorial-writers 
wrote wittily in the Paris papers unde1 
the heading of “The New Terror.” 
One did not think of them as women 
in. uniform, but simply as women forced, 
because there were actually no men 
left to do it, to do men’s work, and 
the navy-blue suit seemed merely a 
regulation complied with, never a cos- 
tume in which the heart of the French- 
woman could take feminine pride. One 
never saw them off duty, because, | 
suspect, their hours were too long to 
admit of much loitering when their day’s 
work was done. They had no time to 
add to page antry. 

Not once 1n all France did I see a 
Frenchwoman in any costume so much 
as suggesting an adaptation of the mili- 
tary uniforms of the men. And Paris 
was fhlled with the masculine gorgeous- 
ness of war, colors, and plumes, and 
dashing svelte lines, and clanking swords, 
suggestions to fill the fashionable ™ 
turiere’s head with ravishing dreams 
for madame. Perhaps they had had 
enough of uniforms; or perhaps it was 
justa kindof good taste, that unconscious 
fastidiousness of the spirit which does 
not permit one to parody a Sacre d thing. 

hey have not even affected the 
color the horizon blue of the soldiers 
of France; perhaps it was for them acolot 
too poignantly combined with red. 

Whatever the reason, the fact was 
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ere, increasingly conspicuous, when our 
ritable armies of uniformed women 
| come among them. A _ strange 
people they must think us, indeed, who 
nd our jeunes filles to Wart. For the 
ymen of France seemed more feminine 
an ever before—more frugal, but more 
minine. [Their austerities were the aus- 
erities of the soul. And because the 
sible evidence of what we are doing 

r them is SO constantly before us, we 

in danger of forgetting what they 

ve done for themselves. For unosten- 
tiously, quietly, since the first day 
the war, Frenchwomen have, wher- 

er 1t Was necessary, carried on the 
irk of their men; and—an achievement 
re difficult still —they have carried on 
their own work as well. That is why 
France has seemed through all this 
yrror and bloodshed, SO incredibly 
ymelike, so sane, so much like herself. 

One hears little of these women—they 

ve had so little time to talk. Only now 
nd then, by merest chance, as was the 
ase with “’Selle’’ Crozet, one has come 

face to face with a consecration so com- 
plete as to make one American woman, 
at least, very humble and a little 
ashamed. 

‘Selle’? Crozet came to me in the 
ay all good things of life come—unex- 
ectedly, in the humdrum round of the 
lay’s affairs. 
| had gone down to Nice for a rest and 
hange; but since, like all busy people, 

| had lost the art of idleness, my time at 

once arranged itself into a kind of rou- 
tine. In the mornings I should write; 
n the afternoons I should stay in the 

n, explore the crooked streets of the 
ille, wander along the edge of the 
blue sea. 

It occurred to me that with so much 
time | should be improving my French. 
lt was criminal neglect to leave it as it 

as. So I inquired of the patron of the 
ittle hotel if he could recommend an in- 
tructor. The patron said he would 
nquire of his wife. She would know 
f some one. An hour later madame 
tapped at my door. I had asked for 
a teacher of French? Bien! By the most 
fortunate chance in the world, a “ trés 

nne institutrice’? would be at the hotel 
that very night at nine o’clock. If I 
wished she would have hercall. Madame 
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vouched for the accent of mademoiselle, 
assured me of her excellence. She was 
of an education superior. 

I had somehow my picture of mad- 
emoitselle. She would be one of those 
passées little gentlewomen of France, 
fallen upon lean days, who eke out their 
living by teaching French to foreigners. 
I knew the type. They spoke, often, 
the most beautiful French. I was in 
luck to have inquired on the very day. 

But that evening a cold, gusty rain 
came on with the sunset, and by night 
the darkness was soaked in that special 
kind of chill which, like the black mood 
of a pretty woman, seems the preroga- 
tive of climates famed for their sunniness 
and warmth—a chill that strikes through 
to the bone, and stays. 

My passée little gentlewoman would 
never come out in weather like that. 
After dinner I went up to my room, 
where a wood fire burned cheerily in the 
grate, and the heavy curtains were 
drawn closely over the long French win- 
dows, and settled myself for a cozy 
evening with a book beside my lamp. 
Outside I could hear the rain falling 
steadily through the blackness. I had 
forgotten all about the “‘trés bonne institu- 
trice,” and after an hour’s reading was 
beginning to yawn, when there came a 
tap at my door. I thought it was the 
maid to turn down my bed, and in an- 
swer to my negligent “’ 7 rez!’ the door 
opened and I heard, in an unfamiliar and 
very live voice, “Bon soir, madame! 
Shall I come?” I turned to see, com- 
ing in at the door, first a large cotton 
umbrella held at an angle calculated to 
keep the water from dripping on to the 
carpet, and beyond the umbrella, at an 
opposing angle, an extraordinarily bat- 
tered black hat with its almost oblit- 
erated red rose, under which a pair of 
bright, amazingly crossed black eyes 
peered inquiringly toward me through 
thick, small-lensed spectacles, which 
seemed to set upon her nose at still an- 
other angle. 

It was all those conflicting angles 
which gave her on first sight so grotesque 
an effect. And she was introducing her- 
self, apologizing, making an inquiry, all 
at the same time. But suddenly she 
broke off. ‘Madame! Madame! Re- 
gardez!—Tss! Tss! Tss! Tss?? Her 
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dripping umbrella had made a curved 
dotted line on the carpet, like the 
tracing of a battle-front, ending in a 
little pool of water at the tip, and now 
she turned, looked helplessly about, 
pushe d open the door with her free hand, 
**Outside!” she said, and the dotted line 
became a figure eight with a topknot. 
She presented her meager back, in its 
rusty black coat, much too thin for the 
weather and much too long for the mode, 
while she deposited the umbrella in the 
hall and waited to take off her rubbers, 
which seemed not to have succeeded in 
keeping her absurdly long-vamped and 
run-over low shoes dry. 

She came back into the room with a 
little — laugh, and the sudden 
warm sparkle of her bright black eyes 
through the thie k-lensed spectacles (they 
were the only crossed eyes I have ever 
seen that seemed to be looking at one 
when they were), made me conclude 
that she might not be, after all, quite so 
unprepossessing as I had thought her at 
frst. I cannot, even now, bring myself 
to use the word “ugly” in describing her. 
Her face had that curious effect some 
faces have of making you conscious of 
the bony structure beneath the flesh. It 
is something about the mouth, and at 
the temples. Yet, if one was conscious 
of the bony structure, of the skull be- 
neath “’Selle’”’ Crozet’s features, one 
became directly after so much more 
aware, SO much more keenly conscious, 
of the spirit showing through, that any 
mere physical contourwas nolonger seen. 

She looked cold, and I asked her to 
come close to the fire and placed a com- 
fortable chair. But she sat down, in- 
stead, in the chair farthest away from 
the fre, disregarding comfort and dis- 
comfort alike, completely and suddenly. 
She laid on the table a sadly dilapidated 
black hand-bag stuffed to bursting with 
papers folded and rolled. 

** Alors,” said she. ‘‘ Madame wishes 
to study French.” 

I said I did, adding, however, that it 
was too bad that she had come out in 
the rain. 

“The rain it e& nothing! I was com- 
ing here, @ /’hétel, anyway; I may as 
well come also to madame.” 

She had a voice with a rasp in it, 
reminding me of Mrs. Fisk’s metallic 


declamation. And her accent—on 
always warned against the accent of 
Nigoise, yet | should be more than 
ing to assume the defects of that acc: 
so unlike the sibilant elegance of 
Parisienne, if I could hope to att 
half the vividness, the sheer dram: 
stroke and vigor, of “’Selle” Croz 
French. 

That she had been “coming anyw: 
was an untruth, but one which I reali: 
only after many days, when I began 
suspect how much my “ ?rés bonne i) 
tutri e”’ ne eded the money formy less: ! 
and when [ recalled with what adi 
ness she led me to choose, of my 0 
accord, the one hour of the twenty-fi 
that she had free, as the hour for 1 
lesson. 

And this business of the lessons | 
seemed to me to hold, in miniature, 
much of the essential difference betws 
us, between the French method of doi 
things and our own, that I can do 1 
better than put it down here in detail 

“Selle”? Crozet asked how often 
wished the lessons, and, as I had: 
thought of the point definitely, I hi 
tated, or said something indecis! 
*Every day?” she asked, and it seem: 
reasonable that I should learn more t 
more le ssons | took. Very well; 
what hour, then, would suit my c 
venience? Any hour, I told her, exc« 
in the mornings. How, she asked, d 
I occupy my afternoons? I said 
walked, went about, kept in the su 
And at night? At night I, perforce, d 
nothing. The streets were dark, d 
serted; there was nothing one could d 

“Would madame like, then, perhap 
the lesson at night?” 

She brought it out as if it were th: 
moment’s inspiration. And so it seem 
to me. It left my days free and solv 
the problem of the long, dull evening 
There remained then only the hour t 
agree upon. Well,one needed, of cours: 
alittle while for the proper digestion « 
one’s dinner. . It was by such sul 


tleties of suggestion that I was brought 
to ni ime — o’clock as the hour. 
“Bien,” said mademoiselle, “da ne 
he ure . 
She eee then that she used th 
conversational method for 
“* Parlez francais,” 


teaching 


said she, and began, 
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nversationally, to ask me questions in 
French, for the purpose, I supposed, of 

ting my knowledge of the language by 

y replies. When had I left Paris? How 
long did I expect to remain in Nice? 
Was mad: ume pe rhaps anurse? Ah, une 

me de le ttre s! Une beile pir nda 
alas! a profession only the rich 
nav choose, it is so ill paid—at least 

France. Was it true, what she had 
heard, of fabulous prices paid to authors 
n America? 

Mere chat, it seemed, polite and lei- 

rely, and it was not until afterward, 

hen she was gone, that I saw the in- 
tinctive neatness of her design. For 
vithin a half-dozen apparently random 
questions my “‘trés bonne institutrice”’ had 
covered not only how much French | 
new, but how much, likely, I could 
rd to pay for the lessons. Generali- 
itions, to be sure, but sufhcient to place 
It led up, gr. acefully, to the question 
f price. The French always consider 
rich until we have proved our inno- 
cence, and I think there was in “’Selle’ 
Crozet’s mind a little lingering doubt. 
\ly wood fire at a franc fifty extra on the 
looked a bit opulent for the poor 
riting person I had declared myself to 
be. She wanted to make no mistake; 
she wanted no more than I could afford 

pay, but she did want as much as I 

1 afford. So she put it, experimen- 
tally at first, a little high. I objected; 
he came down a little, | came up a little, 
ind the bargain was struck. We were 
oth satished. 

“* Maintenant — shall we begin to- 

ght, now that we are here?” I said 
that it would make her very late, and she 
ssured me that she had all the night 

fore her. Very well, then. said 3 

“ Bien, madame. We commence.” 

The lessons had begun! They had 

begun—by beginning. 

Not more, | should say, than ten min- 
utes had been taken up by these pre- 
liminaries. It had seemed at the time 

the most roundabout and_ unbusiness- 
like procedure, yet it was of an efhiciency 
truly French, and truly unapproachable. 
She had accomplished by subtlety and 
indirection as much as I by my cherished 
directness” could have accomplished in 
twice the time. While I was still waiting 
to “talk business,”’ I woke up abruptly 


to the fact that the business had been 
already talked. 

It is an experience we Americans have 
so often in France that we ought no 
longer to be surprised by it. But we are, 
invariably. For, in spite of everything, 
we are a Puritan democracy and can- 
not get over the mental habit of wearing 
our embroidery for Sunday only; and 
to find the French utilizing theirs for 
every-day purposes, and getting good 
wear out of such frail fabric, will never 
cease surprising us a little. 

Yes, without that introduction, | 
should have missed much of the flav- 
or of “’Selle’’ Crozet’s personality. 
Without it, my picture would not be 
true. 

In that first lesson the ‘“‘conversa- 
tional method” proved itself, so far as 
practical results were concerned, a tre- 
mendous success. Certainly never be- 
fore had I risen to such heights of reck- 
less and abandoned French. And there 
remain with me to this day whole sen- 
tences of “’Selle” Crozet’s French that 
night. We had begun, quite academ- 
ically, by saying conventional things, in 
French, about America, about France, 
about the War, our sentences carefully 
composed, our pronunciation scrupu- 
lously exact. And before we knew it we 
were helping each other out, English, 
French, all such impedimenta as con- 
struction and grammar discarded, any- 
thing at all to make ourselves under- 
stood. We were just two women who 
had, suddenly, a great deal to say to each 
other about the things that were going 
on in the world. 

**Selle’’ Crozet had been coming to 
me for more than a week before I dis- 
covered, and then quite by chance, that 
when, every night, she arrived at my 
hotel promptly at nine o’clock, she had 
not yet had her dinner. She did not 
tell me this; she would never have told 
me in the world. It dawned upon me, 
suddenly, when in the course of our 
“conversational method”’ certain casual 
details fitted themselves together. 

‘Is it possible, mademoiselle,” I said, 
“that you come here at this hour with- 
out your dinner?” 

She was pathetically embarrassed, and 
tried to evade, but I pressed the point. 

**That is nothing, madame! .. . It is 
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a mattel of ] have no appetite SO 


early. a 

And all at once other details, discon- 
nected bits that had filtered through 
that same “conversational method,” 
fitted themselves together. “Selle” 
Crozet had, besides herself, an aged 
mother and bedridden old father to 
support. Prices had mounted alarm- 


ingly within the last few months. She 
had had to have more money. Nine 
o’clock was the only hour she had free. 
Voula! 

For “Selle”? Crozet’s day: 
\t seven-thirty every morning she took 
the trolley for St.-Jean-Cap-Ferrat, a 
Zor rd hour away, whe re she spent the day 
teaching classes in one of those remark- 
able colontes ot the Association Nationale 
de s Orphelins de la G ue 


this was 


rre, an association 


organized and set in motion by the 
French on the second day of August, 
1014 (Here, again, the French way was 


to begin by beginning!), for the gathering 
in “immediately, without formality, 
whatever their number, in all points of 
the territory, the children whose fathers 
fallonthe fieldofhonor, and bringingthem 
up to their majority in these colonies. 
{I translate from their own statement. | 
The colonies are formed by groups of 
families, each family uniting ten orphans 
of the war, housed in separate villas, and 
confide d to the Widows of the War, 
become their adopted mothers and sur- 
round them with vigilant and tender 
care. The children assemble for meals, 
for ation, while losing 
none of the sweetness and intimacy 
of the home. Not an orphan of the 
goes to bed at night without the 
loving ministration, the tucking in, 
and the good- night embrace ‘de sa 
maman.’”? (No, we have not saved all 
the orphans of she war; we have not 
done ail that has been done. We but, 
like God, help those who first had helped 
themselves.) 

That statement, so admirable in 
simplicity, and, above all, in its 
straint, could teach us much, my coun- 
trymen, of the sheer dramatic value of 
understatement of good deeds. 

It did not say that some of the most 
magnificent villas, the most famous 
chateaux and beautiful estates, of France 
had been riven over to these 


who 


for classes recre 


Wal 


Its 
re- 


ee —— 
colonies 
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And yet that is true. Far from 
echoes even of the war, on the Riv: 
by the sun-warmed blue of the M 


iterranean, in Normandy, in the lo 
Chateau region, all through the “‘s\ 
country of France the new generat 
of France is growing up in 4 normalit 
touching in these tr agic days as to 
one’s heart achingly with hope, v 
faith in the future, and with venerat 
for those who have wrought the mira 

The colonte at St.-Jean-Cap-Fe: 
“cite des enfants, lumin harn 
euse, a cluster of villas and one lit 
crooked street of fishermen’s 
curving with the whimsical 
came to know well under the graci 
guidance of “’Selle”’ Crozet. For si 
poetry of organization, | have seen n 
ing like it anywhere. It was not chat 
It Was love. 

Each family is named for a flov 
There is the family of “ Les Coqueli 
(the wild red poppy of France), the f 
ily of ” bes Bluets,”’ "* Les Roses,” mad 


CUSE, 


shi 
shore 


Carnations”; and they wear embro 
ered on their caps or on their apr 
(there is no great uniformity of dr 
the flower of their family. These are 


things they do not think to tell, they 
so much a part of them. 

To pass one of the smaller villas, v 
the children playing in the garden, 


leaning over the gate with their s 
** Bon jour, - adame!”’ 1 is to pass met 
the home of a happy family. To 


in, and through the house, as I we 
into many of them, was to feel an 

truder in family affairs, a sensation so 
enough dispelled by the always charmi 
welcome of the mother and the pret 
hospitality of the children themselv: 
There was scoured cleanliness, and n 
too much order. There were toys int 


corner, and jackets torn, and lost cay 
and bruises to be kissed,—a family 
ten! Inthe bedrooms, always clean a1 


neat, with the sun-filtered sea air comir 
in at the open windows, there were 

variably pictures on the walls. And 
seemed to me that a secret lay in th 
pictures. There were the best of 

War posters, not those of hate, but tho 
of France in danger, of France exa/i 


suffering, of France victorious and con 


passionate. Strong meat, they 


for nurseries! 


There were copies of gre 


seen 
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contemporaneous paintings, those, too, 
for the most part, war. And there were 
the funniest of the cartoons, involving 
points of humor that most of us consider 
hevyond the mind of a child; but those 
children understood them, enjoyed them 
remendously. [here were a few avery 
few—‘nursery”’ pictures, all delight- 
fully colored and delightfully witty in 
design. But there was no “pretty” art. 
here was none of the beauty of senti- 
mentality, of weakness. There was, in- 
stead, the greater beauty of strength, of 
courage, and of understanding. Better 
things, perhaps, for the future of France 


than prettiness. These pictures were 
cut out of journals and put on the wall 
with pins. Unsanitary, germ-breeding 


knickknacks, all of them; but there are 
other germs than measles and whooping- 

ugh to be bred by knickknacks of 
that sort—germs to which our children 
are all too seldom exposed. And for 
them the risk of the others may be 
justihed. 

Through the gardens of the grande 

lla, bordering the sea, little groups, de- 
tachments escorted by teachet or 
‘mother,’ are continually passing and 
repassing on their way to lunch, to din- 
ner, to recreation, or to school—* Les 
It is here they hold their /étes, in the 

irdens. It was here, with ‘’Selle” 
Crozet one day, that I saw a little figure 
in the uniform of the Serbian army, a 
tiny, merry-eyed boy, sitting astride a 
low stone W all; he was not “foreign” or 
dark, but round-faced and blond like a 
little Mid-West American. 

“Caporal!”’ called “Selle” Crozet, 
and he got down from the wall, left his 
playmates, and came to us obediently. 
He was le petit caporal serbe, Milivoie 
Stanimirovich, aged eight, who had 
“won his grade in combat”; whose 
whole family had been murdered before 
his eyes (a terrible tale!) by the Austro- 
Germans; who had stayed for days 
alone amid the wreck of the little farm, 
and then had made his way to the 
Serbian army. Twice he was taken pris- 
oner by the enemy, and twice he escaped 
by a ruse and rejoined his regiment. His 
commandant adopted him, and _ he 
“fought in many fierce battles, with the 
mitrailleuses, in the front line!’ One 


night his commandant, with Je petit 
caporal riding behind him on his horse, 
was struck and mortally wounded by a 
ball from the enemy’s guns. He fell from 
his horse bathed in blood, and expired in 
the arms of his caporal, to whom, in his 
last moment, he gave a gold napoléo) 
all that he had the sole fortune of 
le petit caporal. In 1916, M. Emile 
Vitta, founder of the Association Na- 
tionale des Orphelins de la Guerre—*‘ Papa 
Vitta’’ to those thousands of fatherless 
children of France, hearing the tragic 
news of Serbia, himself headed a small 
mission and followed the Serbian re- 
treat, salvaging the children (again “ sans 


formalité”’) and bringing them back 


with him to the shelter of the French 
colonies. To “Papa Vitta” the little 
Milivoie, le petit caporal, who had been 
adopted by the entire division, was in- 
trusted on the condition made by his 
officers that his little.capote, his military 
coat, “tattered and glorious,” be kept foi 
him always as a souvenir, and that he 
be dressed always in the uniform of 
his rank. 

All this ‘‘’Selle”’ Crozet told me after- 
ward, when Milivoie had gone bac k to 
his play. And much more about him 
besides. What tales “Papa Vitta”’ had 
had to tell of him, on the journey, in 
Paris, the first great city Milivoie had 
ever seen. But I did not set out to write 
the history of le petit caporal—though it 
be a luring theme. Later, passing him 
in the grounds, | said. “‘ You are a very 
brave soldier, caporal!’”’ And I have 
seen nothing more delicious than the 
little deprecatory shrug of his shouldet 
as he went by, and, a moment later, the 
dimpling smile when I cauveht him look- 
ing back. ... 


From half past eight to six, then, 
in the colonie at St.-Jean-Cap-Ferrat, 
**Selle”’ Crozet performed not only the 
full work of a regular schoolmistress, but 
a hundred miscellaneous duties besides. 
She walked miles every day, scurrying 
along the roads, her old black hat with 
its suggestion of red rose bobbing along 
rapidly in the sun. One afternoon, going 
the rounds with her, sent me to bed with 
fatigue. 

At half past seven she arrived back at 
Nice, transferred to another trolley 
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which took her across town and up the 
hill to the hospital, where, from seven 
forty-five until eight forty-five she read 
the news and comme nt of the day toa 
certain “‘grand général ru 550) blinded 
in battle—“‘ un vrai personage”! “’Selle” 
Crozet enthusiastically explained, when 
she told me about him. | had asked her 
when she found time, in those days, for 
so much reading, her knowledge had 
hee t 2 _ amazing. 

e have always after reading some 
most ie discussions; he wishes 
to know how it goes—everything, every- 


where—Monstieur le grand général russe; 

so, you see, that is very nice for 
id 

me! 


That was the night I discovered that 
she had been coming to me without her 


dinner, a matter to which I could 
not, out of kindness to her, ever again 
refer. [| have alwavs felt that ‘‘’Selle”’ 


Crozet would never have blundered 
[ did if our positions had been reversed. 
She would have managed, in some tact- 
ful way, to have some slight refreshment 
which I could not have refused. She would 
have pretended not to know. As it was, 
| could only suffer a tyrant’s conscience 
to see her come in every night at nine 
o'clock, keved to the highest pitch of 
the day’s strain, her mind abnor- 
mally keen from the hour’s reading and 
“most inte resting discussion”’ with /e 
grand général russe, with whom I came 
to feel a kind of vicarious intimacy, so 
much did our discussions seem to inter- 
weave, and his opinions weigh in the 
S¢ ale of my own, 

lhe best of her day, the best of her- 
self, she brought to me in that hour, 
until I felt often as if I must cry, “Not 
so much, for I can never, never pay! 

Making her living, perhaps you will 
Say. And say it easily. Well, that 
alone, done uncomplainingly, is not so 
small a thing; and there were the old 
parents, and the medic ines and doctor’s 
bills, and the doctor’s bills just paid for 
the young brother who died the month 
before the war began—cheated by death 
of his share in the glories of France. And 
remember that it was only by accident, 
by putting two and two together, that | 
knew of these personal things at all. 

She managed, with what despatch and 


dignity she could, to earn the necessi- 
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ties of life—food and clothing for herself 
and her parents, and housing—and th: 
payments on their bonds, for govern 
ment bonds are as much a natural neces 
sity to the French as food and housing 
and clothes. It is a matter of nationa! 
psychology. 

That was, let us say, the groundwork 
of her day—as eating and dressing ar 
the groundwork of most people’s day 
It was the extra things she did, not in 
spare time, there was no spare time; the 
things she was not obliged to do, and 
the spirit above the mere spirit of duty, 
that weigh in the balance of ‘’Selle’’ 
Crozet’s account. It was the Frenc! 
genius for infinitesimal greatness; the 
French faculty for “raising the power’ 
of details. It is a kind of art—not th 
art of the broad stroke (that is ours), but 
of the perfection of an intricate design 
And out of the design of ‘’Selle”’ 
Crozet’s day there were constantly 
emerging new details for me to admire. 

Chere was the great annual féte of thi 
children, given in honor of their bens 
factors, and of which “’Selle”? Crozet 
had full charge. For weeks her dilapi- 
dated old hand-bag was giving up bits 
of colored paper, and diagrams and 
scraps of dialogue. “Pour la féte,”’ she 
would say, as she rescued them. “‘R 
jolie couleur. Trés rare, n'est 
ce pas? I made it myself, last night, 
with water-colors. I could find nothing 
sult: ib le for les costumes des pa pillons. 
Last night! When she had reac che d home 
after ten o’clock, with her dinner yet 
uneaten! Did she, then, sit up into the 
small hours searching for the trés rare 
couleur for the wings of butterflies? 

On the day of the féte, which I at- 
tended as her guest, “’Selle’? Crozet 
came dressed for the occasion, as we 
children used to say, in “her white.” 
All but the hat. She was everywhere at 
once, attending, it seemed to me, to 
nothing but utter trivialities. Yet the 
thing ran with miraculous smoothness. 

There were charming miniature 
dramas, delightfully costumed; and | 
am much mistaken if one day we do not 
read that “M. , France’s favorite 
comedian [I shall recognize his twinkling 
eyes, his inquisitive little face, and the 
one shoulder higher than the other], 
Colonte des Orphelins de 


gardez cette 701 





grew up in the 
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Guerre at St.-Jean.”” There was a truly 
exquisite ‘Conversation of butterflies 
overheard in a garden,” gorgeous butter- 
flies, with wings of many colors, but one 

brillante and tres rare, which still 
lives vividly in my memory. There 
vere dialogues, extraordinary trifles, 
in which Kaiser Wilhelm was. slain 
by shafts of the most delicate and 
ironic wit. They were all—dramas, con- 
versations, dialogues—of a distinction 
and an appropriateness I have never 
seen equaled in children’s literature. 
And as they progressed I asked one of 
the directresses, standing near, where 
they had found them all. They were of 
an immediate contemporaneousness, and 
{ wondered what brilliant Frenchman 
had sent his muse to play in such de- 
lightful fields as these. 

““Mademoiselle Crozet wrote them,” 
she said, “‘all of them, for the féte!”’ 

I tell you they were creations; they 
were literature. And their variety, for 
the work of one pen, unbelievable. 
here was not, 1n all of them, a single 
insipid line. 

When I asked her, later, when she had 
done them, what do you think she said? 

had written them on the trolley, go- 
ing to and fro! She said they were “‘light, 
very light’’—-as if lightness were an 
apology, and not the most difficult busi- 
ness of literature! 

It was after this, a week, perhaps, that 
‘Selle’? Crozet asked if I cared to visit 
with her the military hospital where she 
vent on Saturday afternoons to write 
letters for the men. It was these men 

vho had given her the name of “‘’Selle”’ 
Crozet, clipping the first syllables from 
the “ mademoiselle” as they called 
across the ward to her when she came 
In: Se lle Crozet!” ***Selle Crozet!’ 
‘My letter first!’’—and whether it be 
because it is euphonious, or because it 
seems to fit her somehow, I have always 
thought of her and spoken of her as 
*’Selle’’ Crozet since then. 

On that particular Saturday I was 
not free to go, and I suggested that we 
go on Sunday instead. On Sunday, 
said “’Selle”’ Crozet, it would be, she 
regretted, impossib le. On Sunday she 
vas bien occupée. How, | asked, did she 


occupy her one day, I had presumed, 
of rest? 

And then she told me, surprised that 
she had not told me before. On wey ays 
she went about bre aking the news to fam 
lies of the death of their fons in Pi 

I thought I had ceased to be surprised 
—but this .! “From door to door, 
personally?” I asked. 

“Out, from doot to door.”’ 

“But Selle Crozet, what a terrible 
thing to have to do!’ 

“Indeed it is a matter—a matter for 
a great deal of ‘chologie. One 
knocks at the door; one “has the list, vous 
com prenez, the name, the regime nt, the 
divi ision number, the commanding officer. 
It is, perhaps, the mother herself who 
opens the door; one must decide ...in a 
moment one must decide. Just to look at 
her, one must judge how it is best to 
begin. Believe me, dear madame, it 1s 
not simple to do. . . . One sometimes 
makes mistakes, and then... ! One 
sometimes knows the name of a friend 
of her son’s, in the regiment; one begins 
by speaking of him. Or one begins by 
speaking of his commandant, or of his 
regiment, if it is famous, perhaps. But 
there are times when one knows it is 
best to say at once, ‘Madame, votre fils 
est mort pour la patrie.’”’ 

A matter for psychologie! 
indeed! 

Do you wonder that I think of 
**Selle” Crozet as a kind of human 
shock-absorber for France? Do you 
wonder that crossed eyes no longer seem 
SO ugly to me as they seemed once? 
Do you wonder that a shabby black 
coat, too thin for the weather and too 
long for the mode, and an old black hat 
with an almost obliterated red rose, have 
come to seem as much the uniform of 
devotion as the bedraggled and mud- 
stained horizon blue of a poilu home 
from the front, and that I would no 
more say of her that she was “‘making a 
living” than I would say it of him? 


> eee 
Bien occu pee, 


Yes, there are things for us to learn 
of them, and there are things for them 
to learn of us. But—*‘’Selle’’ Crozet in 
a motor uniform? Our motor-corps girls 
in **’Selle’ Crozet’s hat? 











His Hour 


BY MARY 


fy hws 1. ie IME, come, Andy! It’ s 


€ ga? * the ey % time you was gittin’ 


ae 


oC ur on!” 
in eas y Andrew Becker re- 
4) : ai luctantly looked up 
ores %, from the news of the 
ea SALES night before. He was 
still at the kitchen table, where the 
remains of bacon, cream-of-tartar bis- 
cuit, and doughnuts bespoke the passing 
of the morning meal. He had pushed 
back cup and plate in order to spread 
out his paper, and was slowly following 
down the columns with his broad finger. 
Andrew’s hands had to play their part 
in his intellectual as well as in his manual 
activities. That knotted, clumsy fore- 
finger dug out, as it were, the words 
which fed his interest, as his spud pried 
up the potatoes for his bin. 

Amelia made a purposeful show of 
impatience as she clattered the pans in 
the sink. She was expansive in but one 
direction—that of energy. “The spunk 
all come to me,”’ she often asserted, sug- 
gestively jerking her head in the direc- 
tion of the tall, brooding figure of her 
twin brother. 

Andrew’s clear blue eyes showed no 
resentment at the insinuation, but now 
and again a mild twinkle in their quiet 
depths hinted of mental reservation. 
“Guess you're right, Melly,” he would 
agree. He never tried to combat his 
sister’s conclusions; he yielded his out- 
works without a sign of defense. His 
citadel, aloof, unproclaimed, was not 
even sighted by the enemy; it remained 
not only inviolate, but unsuspected. 
Now, as his eyes traveled from his paper 
to the lank figure at the sink, his finger 
kept tight hold of the interrupted sen- 
tence. Once lost, it took Andrew some 
time to find his place, therefore he fas- 
tened it down for future resumption. His 
mind required longer to shift than his 
gaze. 

“Twelve cents a day,” he repeated. 
mechanically. “A leetle child starvin’ 
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fur the want o’ tpvelve cents a day! 
Seems if I'd like to‘do somethin’ to keep 
a leetle child from starvin’.” 

Amelia whisked some dishes from the 
table with an ostentatious flourish of 
occupation. “‘Fur the Lord’s sake, An- 
drew Becker, I wisht you’d stop harpin’ 
on them furriners! Charity begins to 
hum, an’ if you’ve got anythin’ to throw 
away, which you ‘ain’t, there’s plenty 
o needy right here under your nose 
without huntin’ round fur Dagoes an’ 
sich. Dirty lot, Pll be bound!” 

“They ain’t Dagoes, Melly, an’ if they 
was they’d suffer jest as much if they 
was hungry.” Andrew looked down at 
the table. “‘An’ here we’re givin’ good 
food to the pigs!” 

““An’ who's got a better right to it? 
I ask you that, Andrew Becker. The 
Lord give us pigs an’ he ’ain’t give us 
furriners. There you are!” She wasted 
no more time in words, but simply drew 
the newspaper from her brother’s hands, 
folded it, and laid it on the shelf by the 
clock. She was not angry, but she 
wanted no more argument. 

“You go an’ git yourself ready, an’ 
don’t dawdle about it,” she commanded. 
“Tt’s goin’ to be a scorchin’ day, so you 
better make an early start.” 

Sixty-odd ag before, a half an hour 
after two tiny human beings received 
the doubtful ow of independent ex- 
istence, John Becker had taken a couple 
of big books from the shelf in the living- 
room and opened them upon the table. 
Attacking the back part of the dic- 
tionary, he turned to the “Christian 
Names of Men.” His search did not 
carry him far. ‘“‘‘Andrew,’” he read 
aloud; ‘‘‘strong; manly.’ Couldn’t be 
better. Andrew Becker. A. B. He'll 
allers lead the list,”” he chuckled. 
fur the gal. I reckon twins oughter sail 
under the same letter. ‘Amelia; busy, 
energetic.” That ain’t bad fur a woman 
to sample by. Guess it fills the bill. 


Family names pritty well run out,” he 
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went on, as his eve ran down the roll of 


a Becke rs in the birth column .of the 
big Bible. ‘* These young uns ‘Il hev a 
fresh start.” 

With sputtering penand ink thickened 
by long - undisturbed standing, this 
many-times-made father laboriously re- 
corded the late st and double addition to 
his Hock. Thus the Becker twins started 


life’s journey, each with the star of 


its name as an incentive to the hitching 
of its small wagon. The girl gloriously 
fulfilled the destiny indicated. * Busy” 

she let no moment run to waste. 
‘Energetic every effort was expended 
with full measure. As to Andrew, the 
ftness of his father’s legacy was less 
obvious. Bodily, no one could deny him 
the terms of his baptism; mentally and 
spiritually, there was a lack of forth- 
coming not understood by the country- 
side which adjudged him as an easy- 
going old fellow with small conviction o1 
courage of action. His sistel secretly 
held him cheap 

Andrew and Amelia outlived the rest 
of the Beckers inscribed in the family 
Bible and inherited the homestead. The 
farm lay in one of those provincial dis- 
tricts which are sometimes to be found 
almost within the shadow of a metropo- 
lis. U nion ( ‘orne rs occupied little s space 
either on the map or in economic impor- 
tance. No railroad came within eas) 
distance of the little community; even 
the far-Aung arms of the trolley system 
ignored its existence. Lhe meager 
patche S of ground re turned scanty prod- 
uce for ungrudging toil. Only by the 
practice of a rigid economy the twins 
eked out living. It sometimes came 
into Andrew’s thought that a few pen- 
nies might be spared to brighten the 
days. His work was in the open; Amelia 
kept the house, the hens, the purse with 
its tightly drawn strings. A dim sense 
of injustice crept into the man’s mind 
as he applied for the price of his humble 
necessities. Melly was a first-rate man- 
ager and it was wonderful how much 
she ¢ got out of a little, but it would have 
felt good to put hand in pocket and 
nothing said! However, Andrew held his 
peace, though the dull color occasionally 
mounted to his elderly cheeks as he 
made known some want. 

Andrew slowly pushed the chair from 
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the table and rose. He loomed large, a 
gentle sort of giant. In youth broad and 
erect, his shi ulders were now bowed. 
His hands, distorted by hard work, 
grasped the chair-back with the light 
touch of restrained strength. 

“Couldn't we spare jest a leetle some- 
thin’ fur them hungry childern, Melly ?” 
he asked, a wistful note in his hesitating 
words. 

\melia slammed down a pan. “’Ain’t 
I told you over an’ over I ’ain’t got a 
cent to throw away? Land! We'd be 
in the poor-farm if I heeded you! | 
dunno what more can be expected of us 
‘n we do. What with furrin missions 
regelar an’ the lowers every week we're 
givin’ ‘cordin’ to our means a sight more 
’n folks better off ’n we be. I don’t holt 
by this fightin’, an’ you know it. I 
dunno whi re your Christianity is when 
you stan’ up fur it. There ain’t a word 
said in Scripters about killin’ your 
enemies, an’ when folk go ag’in’ the 
Bible it ain’t fur me to uphold ’em.”’ 

Andrew said no more. In the recesses 
of his heart he had not the slightest in- 
terest in missionaries, cherishing a warm, 
though carefully hidden sympathy for 
the disturbed heathen. “I dunno as 
| blame ’em fur slaughterin’ now 
an’ ag’in,” he confessed to himself. 
* They’ re pe stered to death fur doin’ 
what they was brung up to do.” As for 
the flowers, they were a sore point in the 
secret depths of (Andrew's reserve. 

On the upland slope lying back of the 
Becker homestead was the small market 
garden tended faithfully. Quite apart 
from it, on the south side of the house 
and across the little driveway, rioted 
the bud and bloom into the cherishing of 
which the deep passion of Andrew’s life 
was concentrated. His flower-garden 
was the one channel of expression for the 
soul of the silent man. Love of wife and 
family went into the tenderness be- 
stowed upon it. The joy of children 
came with the unfolding of each bud. 
The solemn awe of the creatol thrilled 
at the mass of color, and the scent of 
blossom and leaf was incense to the 
nostril. Amelia, with the admirable 
thrift which characterized her every 
action, discove red that the garden could 
supply a demand. Even as the sale of 
the vegetables helped foot the bills of 
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their frugal existence, so the flowers 
could go toward the balancing of her 
spiritual credit. She would have liked to 
turn the product to profit of purse, but 
on this Andrew was firm. To put a 
price upon the result of his fondest affec- 
tion was to him impossible. Amelia, for 
once against a wall, anne xed the Flowet1 
Missi nas a means ot orace. Her right- 
eousness Was as business-like and de- 
void of sentiment as her housekeeping. 
In her heart she scorned the Mission 
but, as it benevolently paid her broth- 
ers fares, it served her need by killing 
two birds with one stone, “riddin’ the 
house of clutterin’ messes” and provid 
ing a cheap but visible means for philan- 
thropy She had a sweeping contempt 
for sinners or sick Whose moral or phys- 
ical attitude could be caught by a “com- 
mon garden blow,” but that was none 
ot he I affair. There were the Howers, ind 
if through them she could acquire merit, 
so much the better! It was quite in 
keeping with Amelia’s nature that, while 
she always spoke of the garden as her 
brother’s and took no responsibility of 
ownership, the weekly offering was 
known to the Mission and to the world 
of Union Corners as her gift (Andrew, 
who fathered the plants and brought the 
bloom to joyful perfection, put forth no 
claim to credit Ame lia made the Mis- 
sion the condition of a peaceful garden 
and Andrew paid the cost, not in the 
toil he expended on it, but in the heb- 
domadal shearing he was forced to per- 
form. ‘There was no sentiment in such 
an offering; he could well understand 
the message of a Hower his own heart 
reverently bent before every bud—but 
the wholesale and prosaic commitment 
of his treasures stiffened his spirit. ‘The 
fragrant harvest of the week was to 
\ndrew strung with high revelations as 
it bespoke the 
open sun, the hill wind, the falling rain, 
all giving their secret into his humble, 
adoring hands. In the hot and busy 
city office it was received as a matter of 
dumped with a mass of other 


well as with beads of dew; 


course, 
offerings, and allotted by impersonal in- 
difference. Andrew hated this sacrifice 


of his first fruits to a strange god; this 
indiscriminate bestowal of floral conso- 
lation left him wholly cold and bereft. 
For five days he lavished his spare mo- 


ments upon his flowers; on the sixth he 
laid his wealth on the altar of necessity 
and the jaws of the Mission Moloch 
champed them down with depressing 
impartiality. 

“Good land! I wisht J could take a 
day a week off to go traipsin’ to the 
city!’ remarked Amelia, as her brother 
brushed his hair before the little looking- 
glass. 

\ndrew held his wet brush suspended 
while a few drops ran down his cheeks 
unchecked. ‘This was a possibility which 
had never occurred to him_ before 
“Well, now, why don’t you, Melly?” 
he responded, heartily. “I guess ’twould 
do you good to git outel the kitchen.” 
He brightened visibly. “I'd be reel glad 
to he Vv you 90.” 

\melia made a sound of suppressed 
endurance. ‘“ That’s all a man knows!” 
she retorted, scornfully.  ‘* Who'd cook 
all that garden truck you jest brought 
in? ‘Tell me that! An’ sweep the parlor 
an’ do the Sunday bakin’ ?”’ 

“There ’ain’t a soul bin in the parlor 
sence you swep’ it last week,” ventured 
\ndrew. ‘Seems sometimes ’s if you 
took on more work ‘n you need to, 
Melly.” 

Amelia sniffed; such reasoning was 
not worth a return shot, so she changed 
her mark. “I s’pose you'd stan’ by an’ 
see me lug them heavy baskets inter 
town this hot day te 

Andrew resumed his brushing while 
his little flag of hope fluttered to the 
ground. He covered his still damp head 
with his best straw hat and snapped the 
elastic loop of a rusty black bow over his 
collar-button. 

\ndrew had risen early that morning, 
stealing down the narrow stairs in his 
stocking feet and drawing on his heavy 
boots at the kitchen door. The sun was 
sending out its first level rays, drawing 
the mists from the valley and lighting a 
thousand flashing gems on tree-leaf, 
grass-blade, and flower petal. Softly 
\ndrew stepped into his fragrant sanct- 
uary; unconsciously his spirit took the 
attitude of worship; into his mild old 
eves the re crept a look never revealed to 
his fellow-man, but familiar to every 
fresh new blossom which opened to his 
care. 

To the careless observer Andrew’s 
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garden was a casual bit of ground, un- 
hampered by rules of arrangement ot 
laws of plan—a place of wilful wandering 
and wanton confusion. Andrew himself 
knew better; knew how each stem was 
given its rights of free growth and de Ve B 
opment—how eac h ower was allowed to 
expand after its own nature. With hands 
which hardly shook a lightly poised dew- 
drop from a leaf margin, he gathered the 
wealth of the morning, cutting handfuls 
of heavy-headed roses, cluste ring loose 
bunches of bachelor’s-buttons, sweet 
clove-pinks, airy baby’s-breath, old- 
man’s-love, bright heartsease, cheerful 
little Johnny-jump-ups, dear, slim an- 
cestors of the more assertive pansy. [he 
tall larkspur and the monk’s-hood he left 
standing, and the quick-fading poppy, 
but the bleeding-heart yielded its trib- 
ute, and the striped goTass. W hen his 
baskets were full he covered them and 
put them in the cool shadows of the shed 
to await their moment. 

Now, as he took them up and went 
down the path to the road, Amelia called 
after him. ‘‘ There ain’t no reason why 
vou shouldn’t be back to dinner in good 
season. Look out you don't tip “em 
out!’ she continued, in warning. “ You 
know your sight’s failin’ rapid.” 

Andrew’s answer was for his own ears. 
‘Trust me fur not tippin’ out posies,”’ 
he said, half aloud. “I wouldn’t tip out 
a posy more ’n I'd upsot a leetle baby!” 

Che air lost its early freshness as An- 
drew trudged down the four milés of 
dusty highroad which led to the trolley. 
He carefully de posited his baskets in the 
car, sat down, and mopped his forehead. 

“Tf | had the means,” he remarked to 
nimself, ““I’d take the stage goin’ back. 
It ‘ll be all-hred hot by. noon an’ it’s 
uphill all the way. I ain’t so young as I 
was.” 

Che city was bedecked that day with 
colors fying to welcome a famous guest 
from across the waters; the thorough- 
fares were crowded with eager, pressing 
throngs. 

“Looks ’s if somethin’ was goin’ on,” 
remarked Andrew to himself. He started 
to cross the broad, cleared street. 

A policeman checked him on the edge 
of the pavement. 

“You'll have to wait here till the 
procession passes,” said the officer. 


*“Now what’s that fur?’ asked An- 
drew. 

The policeman had departed and the 
question fell on air. It was picked up by 
a small, grimy boy under Andrew’s 
elbow. 

“Say, I guess you’re from ’way back!” 
The statement was not one of disre spect, 
but of obvious conclusion. “It’s a 
gen’ral; one o’ them big guys from over 
‘cross. Wop or some kind o’ furriner, | 
dunno, but he’s give them Huns cold 
feet. Say, we've got front seats all 
right!’ 

“Wisht I could set these baskets 
somewheres,” returned Andrew, anx- 
iously. ‘ They’re kinder cumbersome.” 

“Well, vou can’t,” asserted the boy. 
“You better dangle ’em in front if you 
don’t want ’em squat.” 

\ndrew willingly resigned himself to 
the situation; it was seldom a parade 
marched itself into his line of vision. 
“Melly can’t tind fault if I’m reely helt 
up,” he thought. 

The crowd increased and his small and 
friendly neighbor was pushed closer to 
his side. With the tenacity of the gamin, 
the boy clung to his pomt of vantage. 

“You oughter hev the colors on,” he 
said, looking up at Andrew critically and 
pointing toa huge rosette which adorned 
his ragged jacket. “Snitched it,’ he 
added, nonchalantly, as if such were the 
natural method of acquisition. “Il know 
a feller that’s marchin’ to-day,” he went 
on. ‘“‘He says you jest wait till we git 
over there an’ there'll be sumpin’ doin’. 
Gee! I wisht I could go over. Don’t 
you?” 

Andrew smiled down into the keen, 
upturned eyes. ‘I guess they wouldn’t 
hev much use fur an old feller like me, 
sonny.” 

“T bet you could do sumpin’, if you 
be old,” returned the boy, generously. 
“T bet you could lick your share. Say, 
but I wouldn’t like to feel your fist.” 

At last the bands were heard and the 
marching of many feet. The blood 
mounted to Andrew’s cheeks. ‘Through 
the waiting crowds there flowed a steady 
stream of martial music and motion. 
Andrew’s heart tugged wildly. Rank 
after rank swept by and Andrew’s spirit 
marched abreast. His thick boots beat 
the time. Then came the Stars and 
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d free and high 


1 


\ndrew’s 
hands were full; there was not an inch 
burden With a 
tipped his head 


otripe 


que k movement he 


toward the boy 

Git my hat off. son!’ he exclaimed. 
“Grab it off, quick!’ His bared white 
hair glistened silver in the sunshine as he 
lifted up his voice 

“Glory!” he shouted “Glory!” 


"There's the gen’ral!’”” yelled the boy, 
bounding up and down as vigorously as 
his limited space suld permit, and, in 
his excitement, pinching Andrew’s legs 
with small, tough fingers 

Hurray!” cried Andrew. 

* Hurray!” echoed the boy 

“Tt gits you where your feelin’s are,” 
said Andrew, winking a mist from his 
eves 

‘Say,’ broke in the boy, “there’s 
only a lot o’ city blokes in autos left 
Let’s git out ‘fore the crowd catches on. 
If we cut ‘cross the park we can S€e It 
all Ove! agin ‘a 

For another flushed and panting hour 
Andrew forgot everything but his coun- 
tr) When it was all over and the 
throngs were breaking up he came back 
to the immediate time and place. His 
small companion had disappeared and 
he was in an unfamiliar part of the city. 
He was confused by the crowds and he 
looked about helplessly. A clock from a 
near-by church struck the noon hour. 

‘Scott!’ thought Andrew. “‘ Melly ’Il 
be awful put out.” 

He remembered his flowers and lifted 
the cover of one of the baskets; in the 
hot, quive ring air the fragrance rose cool 
and refreshing. ‘The little bunches were 
still fresh and damp with morning 
dew (Andrew smiled down upon them, 
drawing in a long breath of their sweet- 
ness 

*Gittin’ kinder tired bein’ lugged 
’round?”’ he asked, sympathetically. 

**How lovely!” cried some one at his 
elbow. The old man turned. An elderly, 
sweet-faced woman stood by his side, 
her eyes shining with pleasure. “The 
dear, old-fashioned things!” she went 
eal garden flowers.” 

broadened. “Ves, 


on **'Thev are 


Andrew's smil 


ma’am,” he said, eagerly. “They blowed 
right under the sky.” 
[he woman put out a 


delicately 
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gloved hand and softly touched a velvet 
petal. ‘“*How much are they? J] would 
so like a bunch.” 

Andrew’s stiff, brown fingers drew out 
a cluster of blue and white bachelor’ 
buttons, added a red rose, and he ld out 
the little nosegay. 

ig here’ the day’ 
he returned, smiling. “he price lays in 


colors, ma’am,”’ 


your wantin’ ‘em. 

Phe lady took the bunch with a bo 
which matched the simple courtesy. ‘*] 
thank you [ thought they were fo: 
sale, but this is better. Will you put my 
return for them in the Relief Fund? Thi 
is a day of giving, you know.” 

Andrew stared at the bright coin 


n 
his callous palm and looked about, puz 
zled. 

**'There’s a box just across the street, 
in front of the Headquarters,” explained 
the giver Andrew’s slow gaze rested on 
the sign above the door; then it came 
back to his companion. Do the \ feed 
any o’ them hungry childern, ma’am?” 
he asked. 

\fter Andrew had safely deposited 
the coin he stood before the window of 
the Foreign Relhef Headquarters and 
stared through the big pane at the varied 
assortment of trophies, posters, and ap 
peals. But he took in little of what he 
saw, for he was thinking. At last he 
spoke aloud 

“Melly ‘Il be mad as hops,” he said. 
Then he shook his white head. *‘I dunno 
as there’s any law ‘bout tellin’ all ye do. 
Anyways, I guess I’m of age! I'll give 
it a try, by gum!” 

Andrew Becker was a retiring man, 
but he went undeviatingly to his objec- 
tive, his purpose overriding any possible 
timidity. He took the cover from one 
of his baskets and exposed the contents 
to the public eve. “Buy a posy fur the 
starvin’ babies!” he called, in a quaver- 
ing voice which seemed alarmingly loud 
to him, but which apparently attracted 
little attention. ‘The hurrying stream 
of passers went on unchecked. “ P’raps 
all they feel to,” thought 


the Vv ve Live 
Andrew. 
lhe next appeal he made more per- 
sonal. Stepping in front of a couple, he 
held out a handful of flowers. ‘*Wouldn’t 
you like to buy these fur the babies that 
‘ain't got nothin’ to eat?” he asked. 
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[he man put his hand to his pocket, 
but his companion stopped him. 

“You don’t know who it is,” she 
warned. “All sorts of people take ad 
vantage of a day like this and he hasn't 
any badge.’ 

[he two passed and Andrew shrank 
back into the doorway where he had set 
the unopened baskets. He felt the re 
buff and sought for comfort. 

“They might ’a’ known I wouldn’t 
cheat leetle childern!” he thought, 
loomily. Then he brightened. ‘I guess 
Uhere’s lots that 


n 
they warn’t to blame. 
ain't honest.” 

\fter that luck turned. ‘The old man 
with his clear eyes and his bright, fresh 
offering caught attention, and the tide 
went his way. Andrew’s conhdence grew 
with the lightening of his burden and the 
increasing weight of his coat pocket. 
With success he became bold. At first 
he hesitatingly asked five cents for a 
cluster of his Howers. 

‘That’s too little,’ said some one, 
handing him a dime. 

“Ten cents a bunch!” called Andrew. 

“They're cheap enough,” he heard a 
purchaser remark a little later. 

‘A quarter a bunch!” shouted the em- 
boldened Andrew, nothing loath. 

Amelia would not have believed her 
eves could she have seen het brother 
taking advantage of the financial fluct- 
uations of individual opinion. Even 
Andrew was impressed by his own ac- 
quisitiveness. 

“I’m gittin’ to be a reel old Jew!” he 
chuckled, as he rattled his coin. He 
stayed by the door of the Headquarters 
and no officer disturbed his trade. 

The hot sun struck the pavement 
which radiated the heat like an oven. 
Still Andrew stuck to his post. He was 
tired, he was faint from hunger, but he 
did not relax his efforts. When the last 
flower had disappe are d he looked about 
doubtfully. 

“It’s a heap oO” money,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘It’s more ’n I ever thought of. 
[f | put it inter that box I'll never know 
jest where it goes to. Guess I'll try to 
git ’em to label it fur the childern.” 

He stepped into the salesroom of the 
Headquarters. It was not open for 
custom that day, but several young 
women were standing behind one of the 
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counters, chatting. Andrew did not 
know that they were representatives of 
the wealth and aristocracy of the city 
who were giving their daily service to 
the relief work. Even if he had, the fact 
would not have embarrassed him, his 
purpose being too urgent to permit him 
to hesitate at minor details. He went 
straight up to the little group, removing 
his hat with a simple courtesy which was 
inherent. His white head made a spot 
of light in the dim, shaded room. 

“What can I do for you?” asked one 
of the young women, and Andrew no- 
ticed that she had kind eyes and a 
pleasant voice. 

‘*T want to see the one who takes care 
0’ the childern,” he answe red. 

The children?” 

“The babies that are starvin’ over 
across,” explained Andrew. “I’ve got 
some money to git ’em food. Mabbe you 
can tell me how to git it to em. I made 
it fur “em specially.” 

Vell us about | oe said one, and An- 
drew, won by the subtle sympathy of 
his hearers, poured out his story. The 
only phase of his adventure which he 
omitted was the fact of Amelia’s atti- 
tude. He was loyal to his twin, but he 
did not conceal his opinion of the Flower 
Mission. 

**A rose ain’t no more to ’em than a 
cabbage,” he contided. “It kinder 
hurts me to see posies all messed up. 
Guess the folks that bought *em to-day 
liked ‘em. Seems if fHowers sense who 
they go to; they're like humans an’ 
don’t stay open fur everybody.” 

The young woman who had _ taken 
\ndrew in charge was rich in something 
besides a bank account, posse ssing a 
quick and tender humor. She caught up 
a little embroide red bag from the pile of 
fancy goods and swept into it the coin 
which Andrew had deposited on the 
counter. She thrust it into his grasp and 
laid her hand on his arm. 

“Come with me,” she said. ‘‘ We must 
be sure it goes to the right place.” 

The guest of the city that day was on 
his Way toa banquet spread to do him 
honor; but the feast waited while the 
great general lingered over his inspec- 
tion of the work done for his country in 
the rooms of the Foreign Relief Head- 
quarters. The young woman, followed 
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by Andrew, found him, the center of a 
favored group, 1n the hall devoted to sur- 
gical dre ssIngs He Was stan ling by one 
of the long tables piled high with band- 


ages, white, accurately folded or firmly 
rolled, almost animate with an air of 
exactness and ethciency. For a second 


the pene ral had lost his sense of locality 
and moment in a swift and vivid picture 
of the contrasting scenes in which the 
contents of the huge 
would next see light. This big, quiet 
room the S¢ kind, well-fed, sate people, 
generous, eager to help, yet knowing, 
oh, so little of what was familiar to his 
and then here the re neral shook 
himself back to the present. 

Andrew's guide led him straight to the 
general. She spoke a few, quick words 
in French. The general turned to An 
drew with a smile and held out his hand. 
His EK neglish, 
matically Andrew's ears 
were not tuned to the 
accent. He put the little bag into the 
extended hand and explained, speaking 
very loud would 
make up for the difference of language. 

“IT don’t jest git holt o’ what you say, 
sir, but | take it you’re the one 
that this gits to the right place s 

Phe rene ral had received many dona- 
tions that day, written On papel and 
running into three and four figures, and 
presente d na golde n 


pac king - Cases 


eves 


answel Was in 


correct, but 


gram- 


as if volume of voice 


to see 


one of much value, 
box and with a spt ech, but as he looked 
at the little bag in his palm a mist came 
into his kind, tired eves. 

**T will care for it, my friend,” he said, 
very and distinctly “Tr shall 
feed the littl ones, Ves a He took a tiny 
bow of tricolor from his coat and pinned 


slowly 





it to Andrew’s shabby lapel. ‘It is to 
remember the day,” he added. 
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Andrew looked down at the bit of gay 
ribbon and laughed for very pleasure 
‘IT guess I sha’n’t need nothin’ to re- 
member this day by,’’ he 

It was late in the afternoon when 
\ndrew reached home. The walk up 
the hill had been long and hot fo: 
the hungry, weary old man, but he 
had not minded, strengthened 
with a deep and inward joy. Only as h 
caught sight of the house had has spirits 
dropped. 

“Of all things, Andrew’ Becker!” 
Melly. ‘“‘What you doin’ at 
this hour, an’ all that good dinner cold 
You look as though you'd bin 
stealin’ sheep.” 

Andrew set down his baskets. “ 
don’t mind its bein’ cold,”’ he said. “I 
better ‘n hot things a 


said. 


be Ing 


gcreeted 


! 
as a ¢ lam 


guess it Il taste 
day like this.”’ 

“Well,” returned 
had heard the 
“ji reckon you through 
somehow if yer had a mind to. Yer’ve 
time. Warn’t the 


when she 


procession, 


Melly, 
story of the 
could "e got 
wasted a heap 0” 
flowe rs wilted ?”’ 

“No, Melly, not a 
fresh as fresh.” 

“Wonder the 
up, late as that. | 
ke p’ open arternoons. 
Say a 

Andrew finished 
gravy from his plate before he answered 
‘They didn’t say a thing, Melly. Not 
a thing.” 

‘“‘Hmmm!” commented Melly. “I'll 
be bound they didn’t like it much. 
Where’d you git that ribbin in yer but- 
tonhole?”’ she demanded, suddenly. 

Andrew looked down on the little tri- 
color. \ slow smile grew on his face 
**A man give it to me,” he answered. 


mite. hey was 
closed 
they 


they 


Mission warn’t 
didn’t know 
What ’d 


scraping the cold 
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THE MATINEE LINE IS 


A STUDY IN DEMOCRACY 


The Majestic Movies 


BY HARRISON RHODES 


& FS tata oF } HE moving pictures are 
oy 8 now a great American 
(IS i" institution. Let us be 
iy 7 EN just and unprejudiced 

pst | —they are possibly the 
BST HET 7 $e greatest, our pre-emi- 


> 


2 


cA SS AWAS nent national amuse- 
ment. The cheater, the national game, 
the comic supplement, all pale before the 
hlm. We have seen recently, as America 
mobilized her forces, civilian and mili- 
tary, for war, in what an agony of sus- 
pense millions waited to learn whether 
or not the movies had been declared an 
“essential industry.” Until this was set- 
tled the country could not face the 
future. 

On a motor highroad near the Amer- 
‘can metropolis was lately discovered a 


ruined church in France, set up by 
a moving - picture company. Around 
its painted papier- maché desolation 
swarmed a small army in khaki. At the 
gate to the road stood, on guard, one 
real soldier, put there, so he said, 

prevent the movie soldiers coming out 
and, thanks to their uniforms, pretend- 
ing to be the genuine article. He him- 
self was, he confe SSE d, a little puzzled as 
to the philosophy of the whole situation. 
He felt that he liked his own job better, 
even if it wasn’t so safe (for he hoped 
he’d see the real France some day). But, 
as he reasoned it out, the public had to 
have battle pictures, and during real 
battles it was most likely that soldiers 
didn’t have time to bother about the 
man who was turning the camera; so 
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ng Island 


, and thes« 
t wasn’t for 
trary 
the movies and the obscure privates of 


hgehtine became a 
Long Island soldiers 
to the con- 


as re il soldiers as any others. So 


this Li 
necessity 


him to say 


the flm, in their own strange way, hit 
into the picture of the embattled nation. 
The psychology of a movie soldier lead- 
ing a gallant attack upon a harml SS 
trench must be an odd thing. Yet who 
shall say that, denied the genuine chance 
to fight for his country, he does not in 
his own indirect way, as 1t must always 


be with artists, put some very true 
patriotism into his mock charge? 

Phere are quecel old fashioned peo- 
ple who still wonder whether the movies 
have come to stay, who ask whethet 
they have hurt the theater, and in- 
stitute comparisons between the two 
institutions, often unfavorable to the 
lm. No such questions perturb those 
in the “‘moving-picture world.” ‘There, 
when you speak of the stage, of course 
you mean the pictures. Lhe othe iS 


merely a less-important, though quite 
legitimate, thing, “the speaking stage,” 
or merely “the speak s,’ as some Ir- 


reverent moderns term it. 


Kven the worst enemies of the film 
must admit its educational value—this, 
though, is mostly outside the movi 
theate rs, in lecture halls and class- 


\lso its great and thrilling every- 
day service as history’s handmaiden, in 
such vivid recording of events as has 
never before been possible. It is in the 
dehnitely helds that there 
is most 


rooms. 


more ATtisth 
controversy. The 
screen-land, to quote another popular 
poetic phrase, defend the moving-picture 
play as an art form. And, possibly 
they lay special stress 
in these days on its enormous power fot 


dodging the issue, 


THE MOVIES MAY BE FOLLOWED WITH 
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fi I¢ nds of 
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propaganda. There are enthusiasts wl 
cry that he who will may make the lay 
of a nation, provided they make 

(nd at le ast no ol! 
can deny that the re is no nook or corn 
of the land, from Nome to Key Wes 
where the flm is not daily and night 
unreeled, and that no other vehick 

expression has access tO sO many mi 


moving pictures. 


ions 

lhe oreat moving-picture compant 
purvey to thousands on thousands 
theaters. One of them gets reports ea 
week from the manager of every hou 
as to what SUCCESS the week S hlms ol 
tained with the local audience. By tl 
aid of such accumulating statistics tl 
experts at the central ofhce construct 
most fascinating and instructive chart of 
America’s emotions and tastes, a kind « 
secret d r of the nation, 
where, for example, second-story clim| 
ers are More popular, Ol whe re materm 


showin 


love and sacrifice most appeal, or whe: 
female frailty 1s most understood an 
liked—an amusing and valuable body of 
evidence for future historians concerning 
the people, be fore 
even thinkable. 
facility. of distribution 
probably the chief and first cause of th 
almost immediate conquest of the cour 
try by the pictures. The 
often quaintly termed “the 
cannot possibly carry its mummer 
bodily to Podunk Four Corners, that 
they may shine upon that comparatively 
But the movies can box 
them all in a neat, small receptacle and 
ship them to localities whe re once a real 
actor or actress was as unknown as 
beast of the Apocalypse. Of cours 
these radiant creatures do not now actu 
ally come in the metropolitan flesh, but 


nevel accessible Ol 


I xtreme 


stage Stl 


legitimate’ 


} ] 
desolate scene. 
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IN THE SOFT SEMI-DARKNESS IMPA 


it is the nearest the Four Corners will 
ever get to this flesh, and that is some- 
thing 

With the arrival of the movies a great 
of amusement broke upon the 
parched American desert of small towns 
and villages Phe places were 
made glad In many the old 
gaiety of barrooms had been quenched, 
everywhere the had lost some of 
its vogue and, with increasing sophisti- 
cation, the expedition to the depot to 
the train in of its zest. 
Che home and dullness seemed tightening 
their inexorable grip upon man. The 
movies threw open the prison doors of 
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ARE QUIVERINGLY INTENT 


domesticity ; the carpet slippe r and the 
good book (if it ever existed) were cast 
out upon the junk-heap, and father and 
mother and all the kids started forth for 
the picture-theater. 

[his is not meant as trivial apprecia- 
tion of what the accom- 
plished. Pleasure generally has its con- 
comitant disadvantages, and the flm 
has not always brought unadulterated 
sweetness and light to the communities 
it gladdened. Some incipient vampires 
and some potential crooks of tender age 
may have had their ambitions fired by 
the pictures. But this reproach might, 
too, be directed at the theaters which 


movies have 
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have SO long and SO de vote dly exploite d 
the criminal with a heart of gold. In any 
case no philosophic observer can fail to 
acknowledge greatly the pictures 
have contributed to the vivacity, to th 
bearableness, of our national existence. 
Cheapness, too, has helped the movie. 
In the old days an evening out—above 
all, that most de- 
sirable evening out 
with your girl 
ran into real 
money. Courtship 
was imprisoned 
many an evening 
in the unsympa- 
thetic parlorof the 
flat, while now the 
outing for two, in 


he Ww 


cluding the soda- 
Water oO! sundz 
which is part of 
the ritual, can be 
done for from fifty 
cents up. In the 
soft, close dark- 
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The exact quality of appreciation 
which a genuine “fan” brings to the 
Movies IS still a matter of debate ‘ In the 
early history of moving pictures the 
audiences did not give the outward 
manifestations to which the old theatet 
had accustomed us. ‘Tears, of 
and the choke in the throat are hidden 
by the darkness 
But laughter was 
ordinarily limited 
to the occasional 
guffaw of the more 
unrestrained, and 


course, 


applause never 
came in the thun- 
derclaps Ww h 1 Cc h 
denoted real suc- 


cess 1n the old the- 
ater. 

This question of 
applause is a very 


curiousone. Why, 
it may well be 
asked, should you 


applaud an actor 





ness of the cheap- 
est movie theaters 
young love floats 
like star dust. (nd 
handsome lavish- 
ness will conduct 
the happy pair to 
richer temples all 
gold and crimson, 
with easy seats to 
which plush - cov- 
ered ushers invite 
you, and sym- THI 
phony orchestras 

playing softly. 

Yet even in this luxury the expense 1s 
small compared with the theater. 

The question of whether people prefer 
the picture or the play does not enter 
here; they might like the picture much 
less well, very probably do, and still be 
getting more nearly their money’s worth. 
Lately in New York at a great vaudeville 
house a popular star appeared; in a 
near-by palace of the film the same star 
was shown in five reels. And the very 
large salary the star received for his 
week “in person,” as the phrase now is, 
was less than the picture company re- 
ceived for the mere week’s rental of his 
film—a paradox of many aspects. 





PORTALS OF 


when you know 
that he can never 





hear you?) What 
do you applaud 
for? Is it to let 
the owner of the 
theater know 
which films are 
successes? Or 1s 


it rather that 
hand-clapping, 
through the cen- 
turies, has become 
our spontaneous 
and unconscious 
method of expressing approval, that to 
a great extent we applaud for ourselves, 
for the others in the audie nce, so that in 
an atmosphere made warmer and more 
sympathetic we may all follow the play 
as one personality? The coming of the 
war has brought greater gusts of ap- 
plause into the movie theater. The 
President, Joffre, Pershing, Foch, Brit- 
ish lommies, and French poilus and the 
Yanks dashing forward, God bless them 

all these could never flash across the 
screen without a hand. Movie audi- 
ences are more demonstrative now. We 
even clap the fair civilian creature on 
the screen, though we know that those 
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bright eyes of hers are actually fixed 

pon the camera man in Santa Barbara, 

and that those shell-like ears catch no 
und of our love. 

However, the lethargy of movie audi- 
ences, even though it has decreased, is 
ymptomatic. Many people, if they do 
not go to the picture § to sleep, gO there 
to doze. hey fo because it 1S too hot 
in the streets Ol! because it 1s too cold. 
lhey gO be Cause they know no che aper 
way to kill time. hey £O be Cause It 1S 

good place to ruminate and chew gum. 
Perhaps they seek no stimulant, only an 
anodyne against the bitterness of the 
outer world. You see odd faces at the 
movies, especially at the matinées, and 
you ask yourself why all these people 
have taken to cover with you. In the 
small r the aters the y seem to be the men 
_ and wome n who usé d to loaf on street 
corners or to sit, vacantly staring, on 
park benches in the sun. And in the 
warm, fetid air you, too, feel the narcotic 
quality. 

[here can be no doubt that the movies 
may be followed, if you like, with a 
minimum of intellectual effort. To 
begin with, in the dark no one will see 
vour face lit up with interest, nor know 
whose laugh it is that rings out at just 
the right times. The movie technique, 
too, involuted, convoluted, jumping 
nimbly among past, present, and future, 
make S it unnecessary, if not impossible, 
to follow too close ly. The scenario au- 
thors wisely demand very little of their 
audiences; they provide for people who 


drop in late, and for those who bring 
along only a moderate mental equip- 
ment. 

A gentleman in a Southern town who 
has his seats regularly reserved (and 
specially padded ), and goe severy evening 
of his life to the movies, thus explains 
his philosophy: 

**T don’t follow the picture unless the 
picture makes me follow it. If the pict- 
ure isn’t exciting enough to catch my 
attention, it doesn’t catch it. I merely 
sit and rest. It gives my wife and me 
some place to go, and really we very 
often enjoy it. 

The New York lady of fashion who 
thought she had a right to chatter gaily 
in her box unless the play proved inter- 
esting enough to stop her, had the same 
theory. In any case, no one talks at the 
movies, any more than at the opera dur- 
ing the ballet. Whether this is because 
it is no fun talking in a theater unless 
you can thus prevent others from enjoy- 
ing the performance or because without 
the actors speaking or the singers singing 
on the stage your Cony ersation lacks any 
reasonable privacy—at any rate, the 
movies unreel in a hushed silence only 
broken by some unfortunate stumbling 
down the darkened aisle. The total 
effect is singularly soothing. 

All this is, however, not to say that 
in the soft semi-darkness impassioned 
“fans” are not quiveringly intent upon 
each inch of film. Producers have 
learned that there is no detail of settings 
or properties which is so trivial as to 
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notice of the lynx-eyed 
If the hero in Rio Janeiro 
cable Ss to the he roine in Cairo the blank 
on which the message is written must be 
the one he would use. If the villain and 
his tool are seen drinking two darkish 
cocktails, presumably the classic Man- 


the 
habitués. 


escape 


hattan, they must not a minute late 
zg 
. = 
4 *« t a 


~ 
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(after a flash back at the heroine’s old 
mother) be disclosed putting down what 
might be (visually 


judge d Bacecardi 


rum with a dash of grenadine. In all 
such Cases protesting letters at once 


reach the offending inaccurate producer. 

| he public "s interest exte nds passion- 
ately to the salaries paid the stars and 
to the quite incredible cost of the set- 
tings in which they act, or at least are 
photographed. It 1s eminently charac- 
teristic of us that the huge sums in- 
volved have thrown a glamour over the 
whole “‘moving-picture world” which 
has been one of the most important ele- 
ments 1n 1ts popularity. lhe ecstatic 
writers in the moving-picture magazines 
sometimes speak poetically of “the sil- 
ver hlm’’—they might well call it golden. 
The great people of this world get from 


four thousand dollars a week up—th« 
greatest count their earnings by mill- 
ions—and subscribe to Liberty Loan 
bonds in a way to shame us all. The 


signing of a new contract by one of the 
really expensive movie kings or queens 
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is a national event—it is discussed in th 
humblest theater of the land and th 
news presumably leaks out abroad whe: 
ever American hlms are exported. Movie 
land is indeed El Dorado, and sinc 
money is romantic to Americans as t 
no other race, picture salaries are to u 
bewildering, fascinating, glamourous. 
Almost more fantasticall 
lavish, more like the work of 
magicians of the Arabian 
Nights, are the scenic struct 
the thou 
supernumeraries 
constantly employed. It is 
nothing at all tothe moving 
picture producer to rebuild 
the topless towers of Ilium 
outside Angeles or to 
hang the gardens of Babylon 
Oovel the edge of the Jerse \ 
j Palisades, and the immedi 
| ate mobilization of a big in 
S vading army for a war pict 
ure is the mere matter of a 
te lephone call to the actors 
on theemergency list. The 
cowboy and bad man pict- 


ures reared and 
sands of 


Los 


ureis, totake but one branch 
of the great industry, a 

staple product. The big 
companies maintain great villages of 
cowboys. They buy Stetsons by the 


thousands. 
tle and 
naturally 
V illage a 
admire. 


Phe possess herds of cat- 
droves of mustangs. And 
they have their own Indian 
| he business iS on the scale we 
We should be glad, for exam- 
ple, and not much surprised to hear that 
some moving - picture company had 
bought the state of Arizona and that 
another was negotiating for Texas. And 
this Is only one, though a favorite, 
branch of film product. 

When anything rather special is 
needed from which the hero may rescue 
the heroine, such as an avalanche in the 
high Alps, the picture people arrange 
with the necessary authorities and have 
i happen. When, on the other hand, it 
is difficult or inconvenient to reproduce 
in the studio some great natural phe- 


nomenon like Niagara Falls the pro- 


ducer, generously yielding the palm to 
God, transports his company to its im- 
Indeed, though the 
ufleurs, they 


mediate vicinity. 
film men were the first can 
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fren, through motives of economy, re- 
ince competition with Mother Nat- 
The environs of any great mov- 
picture city, like Los \ngeles o1 New 
York, contain much available landscape, 
nd one of the agreeable sights of a 
right metropolitan morning is the 
novie actors being herded for transpor- 
tation to the country in huge “‘sight- 
eeing’’ automobiles. (Such expeditions 
we encounter later in the pages of the 
novie magazines, Where we see the com- 
pany at lunch, the star actress, Miss 
Glorothy Gold—or some similar name 
oguishly helping to unpack the hamper 
for the picnic lunch, and democratically 
shaking her ringlets at the merest super- 
numerary.) 

It is a disappointment that no moving 
pictures have as yet been taken at either 
the North or the South Pole. But other- 
WISE the country has been scoured in the 
effort to find beautiful and picturesque 
‘bits.””. One of the lovely things which 
the film, and it only, can accomplish is 
the reproduction of nature in motion. 
the wind making the poplar-leaves 
twinkle in the sun, the clouds gathering 
before the storm, the ripple of the brook 
over its pebbles, the swash of the incom- 
Ing tide Ove! the shallows where the 
heroine, wrecked on a desert Pacific 


island, searches for the scanty diet of 


shell-sh which keeps her lovely body 
and still love lier soul toge thet all the se 
the pictures can give us And if the 
palms of Tahiti are in reality the pal- 
mettoes of Florida, and the sweet ex- 
panses of the Venetian lagoon only New- 
ark Bay, so much the better. Any- 
thing which makes any eye keener 
to see the beauties of our own 
Ame rica de serves appreciation. 

In its service the intre pid actors 
and actresses of the film permeate 
the country. Phe petted soft creat- 
ure who has been us¢ d to the end- 
less luxuries of her rose-pink bou- 
doir now comes to town in the 
autumn almost stung to 
death by black flies in 
Au Sable Chasm. Ris- 
ing with the d awn 1s 
nothing; being wrecked 
on the Nova Scotian 
coast, or learning avia- 
tion for a new picture, or 





descending into the lava-pit at Kilauea 
would be only a part of the day’s work 
for an enthusiastic and ambitious art- 
ist. 

One result of this has been very con- 
fusing to the ordinar\ observer of life. 
It is searcely possible any longer to 
know whether events are events o1 
whether the participants are merely 
acting for the movies. ‘The most inge- 


nious and delightful use of this state of 


affairs has been by the highway robbers, 
who, by the simple method of having 
one of their number turn a camera, 
could vo through the i victim at le ISUT¢ 
in spite of his struggles and his outcry, 
assuring the bystanders, who might 
otherwise have attempted a rescue, that 
it was all for a picture, and thus giving 
every one a thrilling, and every one, ex- 
cept the gentleman robbed, a happs 
c2me. 

lhe strange and almost inconceivable 
accounts that come in from the far West 
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indicate a life where moving-picture ac- 
tivitic sare at thei pe ak. | he actors and 
actresses in these favored localities would 
appear to make up a majority of the 
inhabitants, and SO have no he sita- 
tion in going about the town during the 
lunch interval or any other in whatever 
make-up or costume the play of the day 
require Ss. ‘| he exce lle nt traditional story 
cannot perhaps be improved upon, of 
the period when a biblical drama was 
being filmed, when an amazed spectator 
in a California town bore as best he could 
the sight of six 

Apost les ona 

trolley-car, Mary é 

Magdale ne order- \ 
ing a new hat at 
her milliner’s, and 
Judas consuming 
a nut-sundae at 
the drug-store, 
but finally broke 
down when he saw 
Someone greate! 
than the Apostles 
driving a Ford. 

A popular movie 
star is familiar to 
more people than 
any speaking 
actor can hope to 
be. And yet the re 
is the ine vitable 
gap between him 
and the public’s 
beating heart. The 
applause rings out 

in South Da- 
kota,shallwe say? 
But he is far away 
in a New York 
studio in a side- 
street, trying to 
be emotional be- 
fore a cold and 
calculating cam- 
era Which claps 
no hands, breaks 
into no cheering laughter, wipes away no 
furtive tears. ‘There is, indeed, a kind 
of cruel inhumanity about his senda. 
He is aloof, remote. His isolation is 
scarcely mitigated by occasional ap- 
pearances “in person” at the moving- 
picture theaters or in Liberty Loan 
drives, or by long, intimate articles 
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upon his domestic life in the moving- 
picture magazines. 

The great lure of the old stage was th 
immediate effect of the actor upon his 
audience, the warming, exciting fusion 
of thought and emotion between the 
two, the odd electricity that passed over 
the footlights in both directions, and 
gave the actor sometimes a sense of 
drawing strength and inspiration from 
the friendly faces before him. There was 
the thrill of appreciation, the intoxicat- 
ing thunder of applause. 

Nothing of all 
this can be the 
moving-picture 
actor’s. He might 
be sentenced to 
prison for life and 
still do his work. 
It is, of course, 
possib le for him to 
slip into the thea- 
ter where his pict- 
ure is being shown, 
and, sitting quiet- 
ly among the au- 
dience, feel it, as it 
were, pulsate in 
his hand. And yet 
even then there 
must be an odd 
sense of banquet- 
ing on the funeral 
baked meats. It 
would,in short, be 
difficult to say, 
with eithe rconvic- 
tion or authority, 
that the movie 
actor enjoys his 
work. 


There 


was a 
dreadful story 
lately about a 


famous young 
woman who en- 
gaged an almost 
equally famous 
pianist to come to play con- 
stantly while she was being photo: 
graphed in her new play—she alleged 
desperately that she should go mad if 
she didn’t have something “‘to take her 
mind off her work”! 

One of the most successful of movie 
actresses was being interviewed. 


rag-time 
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“What is it, Miss ae she 
asked, eagerly, ‘“‘that you most 
about acting for the movies?” 

(he actress’s face froze as she re plie d: 

“The money! The money and nothing 
else.”” She persisted in this somewhat 
embittered strain, and the interview was 
suppressed at the frantic plea of her 
employers. 

But ten thousand other young ac- 
tresses would willingly endure the pub- 
licity of print to say they loved their 
art. Who shall say where truth lies? In 
some cases it is certain that we can 
record a great gain to the world when 
famous artists take to the movies. Our 
greatest tenor, for example, is, as some 


was 


like 


of his admirers have long known, one of 


the best low comedians in the world. 
But in the operatic repertory there are 
only a few roles which gave him scope 
for his comic powers. He did delightful 
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WARM, FETID AIR 


and whimsical things at mere curtain- 
calls, and the spectator felt that an ex- 
uberant talent was being wasted. Now 
he is in the movies, and can be as unre- 
strainedly funny as he likes—there is a 
new contributor to the gaiety of nations. 
Italy may mourn his absence less now 
that she can see him on the screen. 
Movie acting must naturally always 
be an art diffe rent from the old-fash- 
ioned acting with words. And there will 
always be those who love our language 
and can never be quite reconciled to its 
banishment from the theater. These 
will ask, satirically, whether Shakespeare 
would ever have attained his present 
position if he had been a_ scenario- 
writer for the movies, or even whether 
our own to-day’s Barrie could express his 
whimsical tendernesses on the screen. 
Actors who feel this way will perhaps 
never quite like the movies. And we 
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never can tell, for example, whether 
Mrs. Siddons, with her gorgeous tragic 
voice, would have screened well, if that 
be the correct technical phrase. It 
works both ways round—there is a 
movie actress of great power W hom play - 
wrights often and again have longed to 
have speak their lines until they heat 

a voice not unlike the squawk of a par- 
roquet, a voice that belies the tragic 
mask of her face. 

Of course, wordless acting is a young 
art. Its technique is probably only 
partly deve lope d. The re 1s, quite obvi- 
ously, no essential reason why acting for 
the film should not be as beautiful and 
distinguished as any acting. But at 
present it 1s often, 
bastard. It has often sought to make up 
for the loss of words by an exaggerated 
vivacity of movement and of facial ex- 
pression which has resulted in crudeness 
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as an art, a kind of 
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and unreality. Besides it must always 
be remembered that writing, or con- 
structing (or whatever you choose to 
call it) scenarios is also an art probably 
only in its infancy. Perhaps with the 
great film play will come the great film 
acting. 

Pictures have now risen to the dignity 
of being reviewed like plays by the crit- 
ics of the daily papers. Whether the 
guidance of these gentlemen will be any 
more helpful to the scenario-writer than 
it has been to the ordinary playwright is 
open to doubt, but it may make the 
constructors of films take their profes- 
sion more seriously, and cannot make the 
critics take theirs any less seriously than 
they already do. 

Meanwhile such questions and such 
super-refinements do not disturb the 
public or threaten its love for its 
favorite movie stars. These are house- 














LHk 


ld words in the remotest dullest ham- 


ts \ gentleman who accompanied 
ne of the prettiest and most winning 
jucens on a Liberty | oan tour down the 
\lississippi says that no royal progress 


ould ever have equaled it. From the lit 
tle settlem nts in the backwoods parent 
ind grandparents brought the little chil- 
iren that they might, when they 
remembet the d Vw hen they 
ad seen the adored lady, possibly even 
touched her hand. Ther mething 
very pretty and pathetic here. Onc 
—— it m wed the queen to re alize how 
he little box of films brings to many 
remote, dull lives the only touch of the 
eternal magic of the theater which can 
re ach them. 


were 


xrown up, 


IS S¢ 


evel 
lhe American publig, having taken 
movie favorites to its heart, has its 
own A me rican id lealism about the m. It 


pe les apart from, for example : the SO- 
lled Parisian point of view as to what 
beautiful and fasci- 


\ big picture 


private life of 
actress might be. 


nating 

company received lately a_ petition 
signed by some six hundred inhabitants 
of a small town in a Middle Western 


state begging that the company might 
means of reassuring them as 
to the character of their favorite 
They knew that the ringleted darling 
must be just the sweet, dear American 
rl they dreamed she was. But “‘trav- 
ling-men,” so the petition went on, 
‘brought in very disturbing stories.” 
Fortunately, the company with 
perfect truthfulness, refute the unworthy 
drummers. Had the dear lady in ques- 
tion been a “vampire ” (a definite tech- 
nical name, be it understood) she might 
conceivably have been allowed 
moral latitude. But the demand for 
purity is very strong and very signih- 
cant. Here it may be smiled at, but it is 
not quarreled with. (And nothing shall 
be said about the rumor that has come 
home from France that our boys some- 
times desert the Y hut for the naughty 
French films in the village theater.) 
With this hint of the public’s feelings, 
perhaps one may now guess why in the 
moving-picture magazines the industry 
is, if one may put it that way, all heart. 
lhe Stars are always depicted ina per- 


ind some 


actress. 


could, 


some 


fect orgy of domestic bliss. On every 
page proud fathers gleefully toss thei 
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babes on high, and tender mothers dote, 
and in the intervals make the home mor 
homelike, if that were possible, by the 
touch of a good woman's hand. hey are 
a vigorous, clean-living, 
they have 

| he y are 


a prolific race, 
out-of-doot people indeed, 
to be, except the “vamps.” 

strong bodies, pure hearts; the “travel- 
ine-men’’ do not understand the Amer- 
ican public. 

An ideal race leading an ideal life! 
And yet—do they sometimes long for 
the modester triumphs of the speakies? 
There have been a few interesting at- 
tempts lately to transfer reputations 
made in the pictures to the regular stage, 
a process which may in time offset the 
continual drain which the picture studios 
have made upon the available players. 

This was and:still is the great griev- 
ance the older institution has against the 
vounger. One famous manager asked, 
in exasperation, why, since movie actors 
need not know how to speak, they should 
not all be recruited from the deaf-and- 
dumb asylums. Salaries increased pro- 
digiously as the pictures really began to 
compete for stars. And in the humbler 
ranks it is the studios whi h have rescued 
many an unhappy old actor or actress 
out of work, as well as inducted the 
fledgling young by the thousands till 
they probably “the profes- 
sion” tenfold. 

The profe ssion, indeed, needs constant 
recruiting, for the ladies in it do not 
last so long and they might wish. 
Chere is an intolerably cruel thing called 
the “close-up” which can only be en- 
dured by the freshest, youngest, most 
unlined faces. A trace of age withers the 


incre ase d 


as We 


movie actress at a time when on the 
other, kindlier stage she might seem 
merely full-blowing like a rose. So if her 


triumphs are short-lived we must wish 
them to be so much greater. 

Before we leave the race of movie 
actors, let us once again meditate upon 
their splendor, comparable to that of the 
Roman emperors, and yet much more 
American. There is a singularly pleasant 
story of a young. fellow with a smile who 
transported a company numbe ring a 
thousand or more tothe desert of Arizona 
to do a picture. There he built and 
equipped a town, named it after him- 
self, induced the United States govern- 











nt to put a post-ofhce there, and then, 
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dice? Yet there 1s a perverse kind of 





h r th lark, cured i chartet sense of honor which forces ont to tackle 
! d hi elf elected mavor! C'an in| the question, and to hops to do so fairly 
thir f leasanter town wherein It seems very often as 1f the stories of 
holiday, in any story book? picture plays did not measure up to the 
I ntion has been avoided — settings in which they are placed. But 
trange new literary 1 vhich this is not:to be wondered at. The film 
| had picture can do unthinkable, epic things in the 
these are the scenari riters, and im- v of scenery. The old theater with, 
ly to give their profession dignity at its very best and modernest, only it 
in the discussion, it may be said that if — poor little revolving stage seems a child’ 
d enough at it you can get toy in comparison. With all nature to 
I I thi u ind | I] rs a week Summon at his bidding, and many 
th h th hole year and need only — legions of performers, the movie writer 
bout ten scenarios for one of —h indeed a magician’s wand in his 
cl [t lo but it ma hand—there is, indeed, no flight for 
ted that it is n which his imagination might not cor 
i f ll-known play-  ceivably spread wing. But too often it 1 
have sl | for weeks at th only the girl of the magazine cover who, 
trying in in to n r th is his heroine, wanders half frightened 
odd technique of picture-play through this world of wonders and tries 
{ tion All the old rules must be to make us believe that her trite and 
| the junk-heap. And an trivial story is worthy our attention. 
( learned to tell stories to the Fortunately, all the movie peopl 
‘ nd eat th finds it hard to tell themselves believe that their art is a 
tl lly onl It is likely that the yet only experimental. They are watch 
| not | orn-out ing eagerly for the new note, for th 
pl ht ut \ leveloped in th writer who shall to the full avail himself 
| | of the possibilities of his medium. They 
WEVE ll this top f ask humbly for the coming of the crea 
t rdedly ap- tive imagination, and again to tackle 
\\ here are hun this same question of Shakespeare, is it 
l athirst for the rich 1 irdsof not likely that if he were alive he’d be 
lt isn is that to-d just the man they are looking for? And 
ht nly disappointed perhaps the movies would be just the 
! What or can vy outlet his genius needed. When the new 
tl nfavorable \ of picture Shakespeare comes we shall doubtless 
from a heart clean of preyu- know. 
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[he First and Second Batt 


lesot the Marne 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FREDERI( MAURICE 
| on f tl rrea Fifth Army, which had retired on the 
> coincidences of history British right [he situation as it pre- 
tr *)\4 that twice in the sam sented elf to von Moltke in the first 
' war the Germans days of September was somewhat this: 
r | 14 +} y RB } ] ; 
n a it the cul na he mitish army which had at hrs? 


eiven them a succession of vict 
have made the same mistake on the 
ume ground, and that they should have 
een twice defeated by the same meth- 
ds In the absence of detailed infor- 
ation from the German side, it is at 
resent only possible to deduce the plans 
f the Great German Headquarters from 

‘wage? 


vidence which is necessarily incom- 
plete, and it is beyond the scope of a 





gazine article to go into detail in the 
vidence which has led me to the con- 
ch isions I have formed as to these plan 
[| must, therefore, ask my readers to 


take what I have to say as to the inten- 


tions of the enemy, both in 1914 and in 
1918, on trust, and I would refer those 
irn more of the German 


have 


who de Sire to le 
plans in I j14 to a St idy which | 
just completed in book form and which 

vill be pub lished very shortly. 

On September 4, 1914, von Kluck 
CTOSSE d th M arne at and to the west of 
Chateau-Thierry, with the bulk of the 
First German Army, which formed the 
right wing of the host that had swept 
through Belgium and invaded France. 
[his was, I believe, intended by Moltke, 
the hie! f of the German General Staff, 
to be the opening move of the 
battle which should complete the defeat 
of the Allies in the West. The great 
scheme of envelopment, in the execution 
of which von Kluck’s army was to have 
been the chief instrument, had failed, 
thanks to the delay caused by the re- 
sistance of the little British army, and 
von Kluck, though he marched hard and 
ast from the Somme to the Marne, was 
not in time to intercept the French 


, 
decisive 


tl 

formed the extreme left of the Allied 
line had been heavily defeated; its ad- 
vanced base at Amiens had been occu- 
pied and direct communication with its 
bases on the Channel coast had been cut. 
Its casu ilt S were Ir ported to be severe; 
the prisoners taken were in a state of 
exh iustion, an 1 it had retre ated rapidly 
on tft af&is, with the loss of a number of 
guns and much material, which, as its 
line of communications had gone, could 
not be replaced. It was believed to have 
On the left of 
Joffre had attempted 
to assemble French forces to prevent the 
threatened envelopment. These, too, 
had been defeated by von Kluck and had 
been found to consist mainly of Terri- 


2) 
tor al and eserve troops, who were 


lost all powel of offense 
the British army, 


thought to have no great fighting value. 
They had retired on Paris, and it was 
held that they would be rendered in- 
nocuous by a comparatively small Ger- 
man detachment. On the remainder of 
the front, Joffre’s offensive into Lorraine 
had been defeated, and the French 
armies which had crossed the frontier 
with such high hopes had been driven 
back into their own country. Verdun 
held firm, but west of it the Allies wer 
everywhere in retreat. The time had 
come for the Entscheidung, the decisive 
blow, and for the Entscheidung Moltke 
evolved a Katserpl See sketch Map.) 

On the eastern front of the long bat- 
tle-line the German Crown Prince was 
established north, east, and west of the 
de fe nses of Ve rdun, and only the south- 
ern approaches to the fortress remained 
open to the French. The French center, 


to the south of Chalons, was sagging 
badly and appeared to be still giving 
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German On 
krench forces on the 
extreme left of the Allied line, and the 
British army too close to the de 
fenses of Paris to make enve lopment any 
longe I possibl Mele) Moltke » Insteé ad, de 
termined to turn to his advantage the 
situation about Verdun and the 
French center. Ru 
with his own army and th 
Army, was to drive in 


way be fore the 
the othe hand, the 


pressure. 


were 


assumed 


weakness of the 
prec ht, 


Seventh German 


at Nancy, while the Crown Prince’s 
right and the Fourth German Army at- 
tacked the Krench to the southwest of 
Verdun lhe horns of this attack, the 


irth and Seventh Armies, 


advancing, respectively, east and west, 


German Fo 


were to unite and lock up the greatet 
part of the French right at Verdun, 
where In due course It would be forced 


to capitulate. 
While this attack was in progress in 


the east, the Second and Third German 
Armies were to unite in a great assault 
on the French center, to the south and 


southwest of Chalons, and, having 
broke n through, the y were to wheel to 
the left, pivoting on von Kluck, and with 
the latter’s help he rd the Allied centel 
and left into Paris. It is probable that 
the Germans counted upon being able to 
bring down their forces which were be- 
sieginge Maubeuge, and Landwehr and 
other Reserve formations from Belgium 
and Germany, in time to complete the 
investment of the French capital on the 
north and west. In any event, it 1s cer- 
tain that the arrangements for the in- 
vestment were so far completed that the 
Chateau of Chantilly, formerly the pal- 
act of the Due d’ \umale, Was selected 
as the Kaiser’s headquarters until Paris 
had capitulated and he could le ad his 
troops through the Arc de Triomphe. A 
guard was actually set upon the chateau 
to preserve It, for the imperial use, from 
the fate which had befallen other no less 
historic buildings at the hands of the 


German soldiers, and to this 1s due the 
fact that its treasures have been pre- 
served. In this scheme von Kluck’s réle 


was to hold the French Fifth Army in its 
place, and the British army, too, if it 


had not decided to abandon its allies 
and retire immediately to the Atlantic 
coast. 


This plan was a second and revised 
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edition of the original plan of envel | 


ment which envisaged a gigantic Seda 
by means of a converging movement | 
the two wings. It aimed at nothing k 


than the first—namely, the complete 
nihilation of the Allied forces in the we 
Fortunately, it was based on totall 
false conception of the military situation, 
fer the Allies were far from being, 
the German 
a beaten foe who had lost all power ot 
offense. 

Joffre had been completely surprised 
at Charleroi and Mons. Neither he nor 
any other Allied general had conceived it 
possible that the Germans would be abl 
to bring so much of their total strengt! 
to the west, and 
little to face the 
had not, therefore, belt ed 
enemy) ild have had sufhcient force 
to invade Belgium north of the Meu: 
and come down on his left in overwhelm 
ing force. lhe enemy did all thes 
things, and reaped great advantages 
trom. the which they eff 


etfected 
hey completely upset Joffre’s plans for 


headquarters conceived, 


would dare to leave 

hosts ot Russia H 
that th 

Wol 


surprise 


offense; they conquered Belgium, over 
ran northern France, and established 
themselves in positions from which until 
lately all the eHorts of the Allies 


failed to dislodge them; but the \ had 
not, as they supposed, inflicted such de 
feats upon their enemy as left him in a 
position ot 
Once the 

Joffre | 

from the danger 
and swung his whole line back, pivoting 
upon Verdun, with the object, which he 
kept firmly before him, of resuming the 
offensive at the 
lo use a favorite 


the retreat ‘‘was 





complete military inferiority 
1 discl sed, 


le tt 
thre atene | it 


enemy's plan was 
disengage his 


VM hic h 


a 
yroceeded to 


hrst possible m 
phi 

according to plan.” 
As is always the case when an army re- 
treats before an energetic enemy, the 
losses of the Allies were very heavy and 
the constant marching to the rear had a 
most depressing effect upon their troops. 
But Joffre, with the whole burden of thx 
defense of civilization upon his shoul- 
ders, never lost his grip upon the situa- 
tion He began at once to transfe1 
troops from his extreme right, where his 
off nsive had failed, to his extreme | ft, 


nent 
ment 


ase of the enemy s,. 


in order to check the enemy’s enveloping 
movement, and, if possible, envelop it in 
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his turn. He therefore quite early in the 
retreat began to assemble near Amiens 
1 new Sixth Army under Manoury. Be- 
fore the concentration of this army had 
progressed very far it was forced to fall 
back before von Kluck upon Paris. But 
von Kluck, doubtless acting upon in- 
structions from his Great Headquarters, 
attached no particular importance to 
this maneuver of Joffre "Ss and, leaving 
( nl \ one Re serve corps to watch 
Manoury, marched to the Marne. 
Prussian conceit and _ self-confidence 
proved the undoing of Germany, and 
von Moltke, blindly confident, played 
straight into Joffre’s hands. The extent 
and rapidity of their early successes 
warped the judgment of the German 
leaders, whose ofhcial reports were filled 
vith whoops of victory. Convinced that 
nothing could stand against the weight 
of the mailed fist, they dropped all cau- 
tion, and on September 4th von Kluck 
was fast in the trap Joffre had prepared 


for him. The French commander-in- 
chief had, with wonderful prescience, 
divined the enemy’s intention. ‘To the 


very place where the German blow in- 
tended to break his center was delivered 
he had brought up a * Ninth Army, 
which he had Ae tot pe r the com- 
mand of Foch, and train-load after train- 
load of troops from the eastern front 
had poured into Paris to complete 
Manoury’s army. On September 5th, 


when von Kluck, advancing a davy’s 


march south of the Marne, had put hi 
head still farther into the noose, Joffre 
was ready to strike, and Manoury ad 
vanced his army against the corps which 


von Kluck had left opposite him on th 
left bank of the Ourca. 

On the eve ning ¢ f Sc ptembs I eth von 
Kluck suddenly became aware tl the 
French force which he had believed to 
be only fit to man the defenses of Paris 


was menacing his lin retreat and con- 


stituted a danger which must be re 
moved at any cost He accordingly at 
once sent back to the Ourcq, to over- 
whelm Manoury, t ar aa which 
were —— of the Marne and opposite 
the British, to face whom he left a strong 


force oe avin: under von MI irWwitz. 
For the next three days much depended 
upon the action of the British army. 
The attack on the French center went 
on as planned, and Foch, fighting a glori- 
ous defensive battle, was pressed slowly 
back. Manoury to the west of the Oureq 
was more and more hard pressed 


as von Kluck developed his strength 
against him. If the British could be 
held off till Manoury could be defeated, 
the German plan might be carried 
through without essential change. But 


the British army was not, as the Ger- 
mans believed it to be, a routed and dis- 
organized force. Though the full weight 
of the German envelopment had fallen 
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upon it in its d position on the 
extrem<¢ left of the Allied line, it had been 
disengag 


€Xpos 


overwhelm- 


d from the grip of 
ing numbers by dogged fighting and 
kilful | ide! hip It a iried by 
long marche ind puzzled at the con- 
tinual retre before an enemy who 
had not defeated it in battle, but its 
hghting spirit was unbroken and it 
hailed the order to mat northward on 
September 6th th ajo | shout. Von 
Marwitz’s cavalry proved quite incapa 
ble of preventing 1t dvance, and was 
driven from successive positions. Early 
on Septem| tl when von Klu k Was 
hehtine ! de Spe | t I] inde ISIV¢ 
battle against Mar ry, it crossed the 
Viarne to the t of Chateau- Thierry, 
and, by threatening the line of retreat 


of the First German Arn caused von 
Kluck to throw ) the ponge and issu 
orders f hdr l On the evening 
of the same day, Foch made his immor- 
tal counter-attack, in the marshes of 
St.-Gond, and turned what without it 
would have been heck to the German 
plans, into a ¢ te defeat that made 
the hnal victor ( nal in the west 
foreve 1D lhe outstanding 
features of th t hattle of the Marni 
are the ovet ning conhdence of the 
Germans in their own power, their 
erossly mistaken estimate of the Allied 
strength and, as the result of these two, 
their negl to e their exposed 
flank. We shall hnd these mistakes ex- 
actly repeated in the second battle of 
the Marne. 

Between the late autumn of 1917 and 
the spring of 1918 the Germans, thanks 
to the collapse rT Ri sia, were able to 


transfer over 1,0 men, a great 
and many aeroplanes 
rn to the western front, 
and with the help of this huge reinforce- 
ment they planned the second Kaiser 
campaign in the west which should give 


| he 


1918 consisted of five 


mass of artille rv. 
from the east 


them complete victory. (german 


ofke nsiv¢ of 


epi- 
sodes. It began in March, with the 
great attack upon the British right, 
which was intended to separate the 
French and British armies. This attack 


gates of Amie ns, 
\llies in the moment 


Was Stay d it the very 


mainly because the 


of peril were compelled to face realities 
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and established an effective unity of 
command which placed Foch in supreme 
control. How near the Germans were to 
taking Amiens, and to effecting their 
obie ct of div iding the Allied force S. the V, 
fortunately for us, failed to realize. They 
were led aside to follow up an unex- 
pected success in Flanders, which pro- 
duced the second episode of the cam- 
paign, an attack again directed against 
the British army and again checked with 
French help. After a month’s interval, 
the third episode opened with the Crown 
Prince’s surprise attack on the Chemin 
Dames, which overwhelmed the 
Franco-American forces on the spot, and 
brought the Germans to the Marne at 


des 


Chateau-Uhierry, where they were 
within litthe more than forty mil 
of Paris. The fourth episode opened 


in the second week of June, and con 
sisted in an attempt to extend this 
last success by an attack directed on 
Compiéegne, which ended in comparative 
failure. 

lhe position at the end of June was 
that the Germans had established a front 
hey had 
create d three great sali nts in the Allied 
line—the first in Flanders, with its head 
at Hazebrouck; the second astride the 
Somme, with its head at Montdidier; 
the third between Soissons and Rheims, 
with its head at Chateau-Thierry on the 
Marne. The remaining salient shown, 
that of St.-Mihiel south of Verdun, which 
was wiped out by General Pershing’s first 


as shown in the second map. 


offensive, was a relic of the campaign of 
the 1914and played no part inGermany’s 
offensive projects for this year. The posi- 
tion which Germany had gained by the 
middle of the summer was then a com- 
manding one. The enemy wasestablished 
within forty miles of Calais and Bou- 
logne, the direct railway communication 
to Paris through Amiens to those ports 
was under the fire of German guns, and 
the British army stood ‘‘ with its back to 
the wall,’’ while the German advance to 
the Marne had S¢ vered direct communi- 
cation between Paris and Verdun and 
gravely threatened the French capital. 
lo the Germans, it appeared that the 
time had come for the decisive blow. As 
in 1914, they were carried away by the 
extent of their successes and believed 
themselves to be irresistible. ‘| he Kai- 
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hausted, and the American force S, ready 
for battle, were 1n suthcient strength to 
constitute a very important factor in the 
great struggle which turned the tide of 
war in the west. 

The Germans appear to have been so 
confident of success that they neglected 
to take the precautions which had led 
in great measure to their earlier vic- 
Their successes in March and at 
the end of May were due chiefly to sur- 
prise, but their preparations for the 
battle of July 15th were so obvious that 
Foch was pe rfectly informed as to their 
intentions; while, though the security of 
their right was to them a vital matter, 
they do not seem to have taken any 
special care to intrench the front be- 
tween and Chateau-1 hierry, 
and the organization of von Carlowitz’s 
army in this sector was still incomplete 
when the Crown Prince opened the bat- 
tle. Gouraud’s admirable defensive tac- 
tics shattered the attack to the east of 
Rheims. As soon as the German bom- 
bardment opened, the French guns in 
great numbers, and fully prepared, be- 
gan to reply and disorganized the Ger- 
man concentrations. ‘The main defen- 
sive positions had been covered by a 
zone of outposts of much greater depth 
than the enemy expected. ‘These out- 
posts fell back before the enemy’s at- 
tack, which was, to a great extent, a 
blow in the air. So the German storm 
troops arrived before the main defensive 
positions in considerable disorder. At 
only two points, of no special impor- 
tance, did the enemy gain any success, 
while his picked divisions suffered the 
heaviest loss. This magnificent defense 
made the failure of the German plans 
certain on the. very first day of the bat- 
tle, for, with one of the two converging 
attacks defeated, the plan for the ad- 
vance on Paris could not be carried 
through; but more was necessary before 
Foch could strike back. Von Boehn, on 
the southern face of the salient, had suc- 
ceeded in crossing the Marne, and be- 
tween the Marne and Rheims the enemy 
made progress which, if it had been al- 
lowed to continue, might have forced 
Foch to abandon the city. The situa- 
tion, though greatly improved by Gou- 
raud’s success, was still not without dan- 
ger and the southern battle-front had to 


tories. 
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be steadied. It was then that the Amer- 
ican divisions of General Degoutte’ 
army gave the enemy a taste of their real 
quality. ‘Their counter-attack on the 
second day of the battle south of the 
Marne not only imperiled the position of 
the Germans who had thrust forward on 
the southern bank of the river, but gave 
just that hllip to the Allied def nse which 
turned the scale in a doubtful struggle. 
Unlike Ludendorff, Foch was prudent 
as well as daring. If he had made his 
counter-attack while von Boehn was still 
advancing south of the Marne, and his 
counter-attack had not met with 
cess, the position might have been des- 
perate. But with all immediate anxiety 
as to the situation east and south of 
Rheims removed, he was free to seize the 
opportunity for which he had waited so 
patiently. Mangin’s preparations fot 
the counter-stroke had been made in 
the most complete secrecy, and were 
screened from the enemy’s observation 
by the forests of Villers-Cotterets. 
\ very short bombardment gave the 
enemy no inkling of what was coming, 
and a fleet of tanks took the place ot 
shells in opening the road for the infan- 
trv advance. Von Carlowitz’s army was 
quite unprepared, and in one bound for- 
ward Mangin, driving straight at Sois- 
sons, throttled the communications pass- 
ing through that town which fed the 
mass of troops assembled in the Marne 
salient. 

This great stroke settled the fate of 
the Friedensturm, and opened a new 
page in the war in the west. From the 
time when the trench barrier was estab- 
lished be tween the Channel and Sw it ze f= 
land, no one had ventured to assault 
modern defenses without long prepara- 
tion. Foch’s blow was in great measure 
improvised, and, like the great counter- 
strokes of history, it seized an oppor- 
tunity which presented itself in th 
course of the battle. But it was not only, 
nor, indeed, chiefly, in the conception 
and execution of the counter-attack that 
Foch showed himself to be a maste!l of 
war. The enemy was given no time to 
recover from the difhculties in which his 
conceit and lack of pre caution had land- 
ed him. The counter-offensive, once 


suc- 


begun, was continued till defeat was 
turned to disaster, and this without any 
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material superiority of force Mangin, 
who had no great weight of numbers, 
could not at once continue his attacks, 
and the enemy, left to himself, would 
have been able to withdraw behind the 
Marne and reconstitute a battle-front 
which would still have been a menace to 
Rheims and even to Paris. But Foch, 
having gained an initial advantage, was 
determined to press it to the very limit 
of his resources, and while Mangin was 
taking a breather, Degoutte struck in at 
Chateau-Thierry. The fresh vigor of the 
American forces carried all before them 
and turned the line of the Marne. Strik- 
ing northeastward toward Feére-en- lar- 
denois, they forced the enemy back to 
the line of the Ourcq. I have very littl 
doubt in my own mind that the enemy 
meant to stand at Ourchy le Chateau 
and Fére-en-Tardenois behind the upper 
Oureq, but the choice no longer rested 
with him. No sooner was the enemy), 
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across the river than Mangin, who had 
been reinforced by Foch with French 
and British troops, struck in again to the 
south of Soissons and turned the line of 
the Ourcgq. Simultaneously, Allied press- 
ure to the south of Rheims gradually 
drove in the western face of the salient, 
while the American attacks on the south- 
ern front were continued with the great- 
vy. | he enemy, assaulted on all 
sidts of the ever-narrowing salient, had no 
choice but to come out of it altogether 
and retire he hind the \isne and the Vesle. 

The second battle of the Marne de- 
feated the second German scheme of 
conquest in the west and secured Paris 
from all danger. But the enemy still 
had reserves in hand and the initiative 
had not been completely recovered by 
the Allies The sequel of the battle 1s, 
therefore, even more wonderful than the 
battle itself. No sooner was the enemy 
established on his shortened front be- 
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I ittie th continu 
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Crater’s Gold 
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Br PatLir 


XI 
4 : D ¢ NE would suppose that 
men who had been inti 


i - . mate with motors fo 
} ( ten or hifteen years 
= ) 


would learn that it 1s 
+7 rather artless to play 
~ around a gasole ne -tank 
h a lighted match, but some of them 
r seem to. One sees their names in 
he papers trom time to time, with a list 
of the clubs to which they belonged. 
Lhe ap! sien outside the house 
brought Stiles and Miss Fuller to thei 
eet with a simultaneous bound, but, 
in spite of the fact that the shriek and 
then the report followed immediately on 
their ghostly conversation and on the 
pectral errand undertaken by Eks- 
er, neither had any thought of elves 
enomes as they rushed from the 
house, the girl quite as re solute as the 
man. ‘Their eyes blinded for a moment 


by the sudden darkness, they felt their 
way, hand in hand, to the gate, but in 
the road at the foot of the hill they saw 
heures moving hurriedly back and forth 
ind heard the sound of panting voices. 
The red tail-light of a car showed 1n the 
road itself, ind, as they got nearer, the 
bundled figure of a woman could be 
seen in the seat. Her voice could be 
he ird f iving de ISI V¢ directions. 

Phe explanation of what actually had 
happened wa probal ly never given in 
full. It was quite unnecessary. Know- 
ing Eksberger, knowing Pullar, one 
could build up the scene from the scant- 
est details. Given a man like Eksberget 
standing in meditation beside a demoral- 
ized motor, given a man like Pullar 
coming up in his own car and catching 
sight of the wreck, and what do you 
have? Genial nods in the darkness, of- 
fers to be of assistance, full and graphic 
accounts of the accident, intimate de- 
tails of fractured springs and distorted 


CinTias 


differentials, reminiscences of former ac 
cidents to the party of the first part and 
former accidents to the party of the 
second part, a few pipes lighted, a fev 
cigars offer d, matches held courteously 
behind cupped hands, an invitation to 
inspect the fallen colossus in full, and 
then the match ignited about six inches 
away from the punctured feed-pipe. 
When Stiles and Miss Fuller came down 
on the run, Eksberger and Pullar were 
still throwing sand, but the fire was un- 
der control. 

Luckily, Pullar’s wife, a woman who 
tied trout-flies and gloat d over motors 
as enthusiastwally as Pullar himself, 
had seen the spark fall just in time. 
Hers had been the shriek which had 
caused both men to jump out of danger 
just be fore the explosion Oc urred. She 
had even snatched the extinguisher from 
the dash of her own car and had passed 
it out to her husband. In that you have 
Mrs. Pullar to the life—a woman who 
would talk motors at twelve at night, 
who would buy an extinguisher out of a 
catalogue and attach it proudly to the 
dash of her car, who would think of it 
in a crisis, and then shout efficient di- 
rections. For the rest, she was a per- 
fect wife for a country gentleman—a 
regal, handsome woman with graying 
hair, who looked ten years oldet than 
her husband—and was; an expert in 
the jargon of country-house life; a lady 
bountiful who was exceedingly genial to 
the happy peasantry, as long as they 
kept strictly in mind the fact that they 
were the happy peasantry. 

Stiles had a fair idea of what had 
occurred a dozen yards before he ar- 
rived on the scene, but Miss Fuller was 
misty. 

“Charlie, are you hurt? Are you 
hurt, Charlie?” she kept calling in a 
voice which rose rapidly into the upper 


register. 
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On occasions of accident, women, even 
women like Mrs. Pullar, have no shame 


With 


men it is different, and Eksberger was 


about showing legitimate alarm. 


already in the deprecatory stave. He 
did not show it, perhaps, as either Stiles 
or Pullar would have done. His Turkish 
manner broke through. 

“No, there’s nothing the matter at 
all,” he said, curtly; and then, as Rose’s 
voice sailed higher and higher, he al- 
most commanded: ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, 
nobody’s hurt! Don’t make such 
a fuss!” 

With Mrs. Pullar within hearing, 
Stiles wished that Eksberger had not 
spoken in just that way. Presumably 
Miss Fullet herself wished it, too. She 
lapsed into sile nce like a child re proved 
before strangers, and Stiles, in a sudden 
sympathy, took her arm. They 


Re msc, 


stood 


there while Pullar beat out the last of 


the sparks, then both of the fire-fhghters 
came toward them. 

“Narrow squeak,” said Pullar, proud- 
ly. He had really enjoyed the affair. 
“The feed-pipe must have been struck 
by the cam-shaft when the cylinders 
came up through the truss-rods_ back- 
ward, if you know what I mean.” 

The clinic on motors was appare ntly 
about to be taken up just where it had 
been broken off by the explosion, but 
Mrs. Pullar must have made a move in 
the darkness that only her husband 
saw. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” said the 
latter, hurriedly. ‘Mr. Stiles, may I 
present you to my wife?” 

Mrs. Pullar turned amiably from her 
seat in the ‘**How do you do, Mr. 
Stiles? I’ve heard a great deal about 
you.” 

But Stiles had learned a little lesson 
that day, and he hastened to lead Rose 
into the light of the car lamps. “This is 
Miss Fuller,”’ he said, and, as Eksberger 
straightened himself expectantly in the 
background, he added, with a gesture, 
“Mr. Eksberger you apparently already 
know.” 

Even in the darkness Stiles could see 
Pullar start, and realized that, like the 
judge, the agent had entertained the 
mysterious Mr. Eksberger quite un- 
awares. Pullar, however, covered it up, 


Car. 


as the judge had not done. 
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“We did not know 


Eksberger,” he said, gracefully. 

There followed aw awkward pau 
but just as that day had made Eksbere 
an enthusiast 30 had th 
day made Stiles an incurable host. 

“Why don’t you all come up to th 
he exclaimed. 

But almost before the words had left 
him he felt a twitch at his 
Miss Fuller’s arm touched it. Phi 
twitch was probably involuntary, but 
the meaning behind it was not. Show 
girl or no show girl, Miss Fuller had seen 
instantly complications in the invitation 
which had not appeared to Stiles’: 
coarser masculine sense. Mrs. Fields, a: 
a chaperon, might not rank as high in 
the S¢ people's minds as she did in his 
Mrs. Pullar apparently saw compl 
tions, too. 

‘You're awfully good she began 
in the way which means “‘ but under n 
circumstances,” but Pullar, like Stiles, 
saw only the masculine point of view. 

“It’s terribly late—”’ he 
yet in a way which seemed to mean, 
“We'd be delighted.” 

Eksberger cast the chairman’s vot 
“Oh, come ahead!” he urged, enthu 
astically. ‘‘ None of us could slee p now.” 

With this plausible opinion the mi 
nority report of the feminine Left was 
not even heard. Between the _ thre¢ 
men the thing was voted and passed, and, 
leaping into his own car beside his wife, 
Pullar began backing up the hill, for, 
like all expert motorists, his chief deli rht 
was to drive his car backward—and fast 

**Nice fe llow,”’ | kshe reer, ap- 
provingly, as, with Miss Fuller and 
Stiles, he follow: d on f of.” 

7h Chat woman would be quite eood- 
looking,”” answered Rose, ‘‘if it weren't 
for her mouth.” 

**He’s not so bad,” said Pullar, from 
his seat in the car. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” said his wife, 
**but that woman is common as mud.” 

On the surface, however, nothing ham- 
pered the verve of the midnight party 


that it was M 


antiquarian 


house se 


irm, wher 


” 


suggested, 


said 


Soda biscuits were found, and cake. 
In fact, if it had not been for that 
involuntary twitch at his arm, Stiles 


would never have guessed that anything 
save mutual admiration lay under the 
careful politeness which his guest and 
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estates, but I wouldn’t give two cents 
for them compared with this. Why, the 
last time we were up this way I said to 


Rose didn’t I, Rose r | said, ‘Don’t 
tell me that you could find scenery like 
this on Long Island!’ Vhe minute I saw 


this old | said, ‘Say, look here ? 
Had no idea who owned it, or anything. 
I said: ‘Say, look here! If some 
who knew how to do it would only slip 
a few thousand dollars into that old 
dump—it wouldn’t take much—only 
fifteen or twenty thousand—if some one 
would only put up a stone wall where 
that fence is and paint that piazza and 
make a lawn and cut down two or three 
of those old trees, there wouldn’t be a 
finer place in the country.’ Course 
you'd have to fix the plumbing, slam in 
a bathroom OI two.” 


plac 


one 


“Oh, there arg great possibilitie _ 
agreed Mrs. Pullar. Then, with utter 
turned to Stiles. Oh, 
how neatly, said the be nd of her head, 
these things can be done when a woman 
does them! ‘‘ But you are not going to 
sell the place, are you, Mr. Stiles? 
After all these years that it has been in 
the family?” 

As one varies one’s voice by a hair’s- 
breadth in talking first to a child of two 
and then to a great, grown man of three, 
so did Mrs. Pullar vary her manner in 
talking first to Eksberge r and then to 
Stiles. Stiles began to have sudden mis- 
givings as to how his own vague past 
loomed in her eyes. Then, like a flash, 
he saw whe re revenge would lie. 

“I may possibly sell,” he replied. He 


casualness, she 


watched the effect of the shot. Mrs. 
Pullar was skilled; her face said noth- 
ing; but he saw that he still had 


the floor. ‘‘Of cotrrse,” he said, “‘if I 


could afford it, [ would never dream of 


letting the place go out of my hands, 
but you know Mr. Eksberger’s repu- 
tation?” 

Eksberger looked at him suddenly and 
very uncertainly, with wide-open eyes. 
If he had spoken out loud he would have 
said, “ What do you mean—reputation?” 
and even Rose looked up with interest. 
Stiles let them look, and then he said, 
sweetly: 

“Mr. Eksberger has the reputation 
that when he wants a thing he generally 
gets it.” 
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Eksberger began to breathe again 
“T guess that’s right,” he agreed. H 
was in on it now. “Say, didn’t we ki 
them along?” would be what he would 
say after Pullar and his wife were gon 
As soon as he fot a chance to catch 
Stiles’s eye he would wink and dray 
down one side of his mouth, but Mis 
I ulle r, W ho had not said a word, thought 
that trivial matters had been discussed 
long enough. Something vital had hap 
pened that night. 

“Charlie,” she asked, irrelevantly, al 
most impatiently, “what was ther 
there? In the old house, | mean.” 

Mrs. Pullar looked at her sharply. If 
Mrs. Pullar had been Eksberger she 
would have said, ‘‘Who told you to 
talk?” but, being Mrs. Pullar, she said 
nothing and studied the lace on Miss 
Fuller’s collar. 

Stiles leaped into the breach. “‘We 
heard the story of the old Crater scan 
dal,’ he explained, ‘‘and Eksberge: 
went out to find the ghost.” 

The ghost?” exclaimed Mrs. Pullar, 
aghast. She looked openly at her hus- 
band and her husband looked at her. So 
full of alarm was her glance that even 
Stiles was upset. Pe rhaps the judge had 
not told all there was to tell. 

“Why, why, yes,” he answered, un- 
certainly. “The lady who comes out to 
water the lilacs at night.” 

“Oh, #/ g answered Mrs. 
Pullar, with sudden relief, but Eksber- 
ger burst into a roar. 

“My gosh, Stiles! how many ghosts 
do you keep?” 

For his answer Stiles looked to Mrs. 
Pullar, but Mrs. Pullar had gathered 
herself. 

*T couldn’t imagine what you were 
talking about,” she said. “I had for- 
gotten about that old legend.”” But she 
was still in such evident confusion that 
even Eksberger had pity on her and took 
up the tale. 

“Anyway, my private ghost failed to 
make good. She had gone to see a man 
about a dog or something. 
around there for the best 


host r* 


I searched 
part of an 


hour, and then I went down to look at 
the car, and that was where I met you 
people.” 

“T told you there was nothing there,” 
“Wasn't I right?” 


said Stiles. 
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‘You were right,’ agreed Eksberger, 
nocking his pious intonation. “But it 
1ust have been a whale of a house in its 
lay. I COVE red every inch of the cellar.” 

Cellar?” exclaimed Pullar, suddenly 
yming to life. He had a way of dream- 
ng himself out of the conversation. He 
had been thinking about carbureters or 
poon bait for bass. ‘You didn’t go 
nto that old cellar?” 

‘I sure did go into that old cellar.” 

‘At night?” 

“Just before | met you.” 

‘The one at the other side of the 
wn?” 

‘The one at the other side of the 
iwn.”” 

Pullar sat back and looked at him, 
holding his breath. He held it so long 
that all the others started in question. 

“But, man alive!” he gasped, finally, 

“there’s a hole in that cellar two hun- 
dre d fe et dee p!” 


XII 

‘Il feel weak!” said Eksberger. He 
had sunk suddenly into a chair, and, 
while he was the only one of the com- 
pany who had made a move, the entire 
group gave, superficially, the impression 
of having rushed up with towels and 
aromatic spirits; the entire group, with 
one exception, that is, for, alone among 
them, Rose Fuller sat unmoving, as she 
had for half an hour _ Odd that 
this was the girl who, 1 hour be fore, 
had run out crying, “*( h: iclie! Charlie!’ 
in the upper register, for now she sat 
looking at Eksberger with just the faint- 
est ironical squint to her eyes. One has 
had occasion to saj several times that 
Rose Fuller had the ability to be cynical 
silently. This describes the act in the 
nearest that it ever reached to a physical 
manifestation. 

“Well, what about the hole?” she said, 
at last, bluntly. 

The words seemed to call the entire 
company back to reality and all looked 
at Pullar. Pullar, however, was not 
himself in large companies. He was 
deprecatory, if you like. 

“Oh, it’s just a hole,” he said, vaguely, 
but the answer satished nobody. Holes 
ten feet deep, yes; but holes two hun- 
dred feet deep, no. He looked at his 
wife for permission, and, not receiving, 


at least, a refusal, went on: ‘Well, 
some people used to say there was an 
old copper-mine there, and then there 
was a tradition that there was an under- 
ground passage which was used to hide 
slaves escaping to Canada. Person: ally 
I think it is nothing but an old well.” 

H: iving succeeded in starting the con- 
versation in a pertinent direction, Rose 
Fuller was content to let others keep it 
in motion. Beyond essentials, she het 
self did not go in much for talk. There 
was a moment’s pause in which each 
face could be seen measuring, mentally, 
the depths of wells and copper-mines 
and then Eksberger dem: inded (it now 
being, in a way, his hole), “Have you 
ever been down it?’ 

“No,” answered Pullar. ‘‘ Nobody 
has. But I’ve shouted down it—when | 
was a boy.” 

“Then,” asked Eksberger, with re 
luctant doubt, “how do they know it’s 
two hundred feet deep?” The thought 
that he might have fallen only fifty feet 
Or, Say, seventy-five, threatened to take 
the edge off his adventure. He was 
eager to have Pullar stand pat on two 
hundred. 

“They don’t know,” replied Pullar. 
“That’s merely what they say.” Then, 
with his usual manner of being miles 
away, and a chord from happier days 
having apparently been touched by that 
harking back to his boyhood, he added, 
wistfully: ‘‘There’s a queer echo. You 
can count eight or nine before your 
voice comes I ack.” 

“Ah,” thought Stiles, “the strange 
mutterings at night (in Spanish, - sum- 
ably, such being the language of Bo- 
livia),” but the ‘obeuse ness of the local 
genius struck Eksberge r as incredible. 
“But look here, man!” he exclaimed, 
why couldn’t somebody drop a string 
down it? That would tell you how deep 
it is.” 

For answer Puller smiled faintly, then 
looked toward his wife. Should he tell, 
or shouldn’t he? His wife informed him 
promptly: 

“Oh, Bobby, there’s no need of go- 
ing into that now.” 

She actually seemed to think that 
her words were comprehensible, as they 
probably would have been to any real 
resident of Eden, but they ce rtainly 


“<é 
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to Stiles, much less to Eks- 
As for Rose, she didn’t care, so 
far as one could tell from the absent 
smile with which she still gazing 
down at the carpet. The matter was 
coming pretty home, however, to 
Stiles. He had only been waiting for the 
proper moment to force an issue on that 
second and apparently more important 
ghost. He saw that it was no use talk- 
ing to Pullar, and he carried the matter 
to headquarters. 

‘Really, Mrs. Pullar,” he begged, 
“let’s have the story. You can’t hurt 
my feelings.”” He looked very eager and 
deferential, and inwardly he knew that, 
however dubious she might consider him 
as anindividual, Mrs. Pullar could at 
least be made to talk to him as a member 
of her own class, an honor she had not 
accorded to every one that evening. She 
did, with a little laugh. 

**No, Mr. Stiles, you mustn’t ask me.” 

Stiles looked at her whimsically. ‘‘In 
other words, the Crater history is a 
( losed book, a picture we do not study, 
a page we do not scan; but you must 


were not 


berger. 
Was 


4 I sec 


grant that that still leaves me in the 
dark as to why your husband some 


other given scientist could not drop a 
hsh-hook down the copper-mine.” 

Mrs. Pullar laughed again, the “‘ dear 
boy” sort of laugh that a woman with 
graying hair would use, and, as Stiles 
had hoped, he saw that he had estab- 
lished himself as an equal. 

“Shall I put it this way,” she asked, 
archly (that being the manner in which 
duchesses conversationally tz ip gay, sad 
dogs like Stiles on the shoulder), “that 
in your uncle’s day we did not come up 
here with fish-liness or for any other 
purpose?” 

She continued her smile suggestively, 
looking straight into Stiles’s eyes, and 
Stiles looked straight back into hers. 
He too smiled with complete comprehen- 
sion. ‘But Heaven help the happy 
peasantry if they get too gay with that 
old bird!’ was the sentiment which rose 
to his mind, although it might more 
ni tural) have risen to Eks berger’s lips. 

“Come, Bobby,” said Mrs. Pullar, 
having decided that the evening was at 
anend. “It must be two o'clock.’ 

She gathered the evening wrap that 
she wore, as she rose to her feet, and the 
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act broke sort of spr ll that had hun 
Ove! the group while the two me mbet 


of the uppel classe s had PAZ d into eacl 


and flung each other deh 
It called the othe rs back into th 
conversation, for while Pullar had bee: 
dreaming off on a side-road of spark 
plugs or trout-lures or what not, Ek: 
berger had been left miles behind. Not 
once had he had a chance to say: 

“What do you mean, fish-lines?”’ 

| ike Baumgarten, howe ver, the risin 
of the company gave Eksberger an open 
ing, and for the first time appeared 
him what Stiles had been looking fo: 
ever since he had known him—a tra 
of Baumgartenism. “Say, do you peo 
ple ever get to New York?” he asked 
(although Baumgarten would have said 
“the big city’’). 

Mrs. Pullar turned sweetly 


door . 


; Ni Ww, 


other's 
ance. 


eyes 


from the 


happy peasantry, here’s wher 
you get thought Stiles, with a 
grin, as he watched the ominous suavit} 
of her motion. 

“We have a great 
New York,” she said, quietly. Sh¢ 
looked at Eksberge r and saw that sh 
had not quite carried her meaning. She 
knew that in Stiles she now had an 
audience; she could not leave any 
doubt, added, succinctly: ‘But 
of course New York is so changed. All 


yours,” 


many friends 


SO she 


our friends were on Murray Hill and 
down around dear old Washington 
Square. That shows you, Mr. Eks- 


berger, what old fogies we are.” 

She waited expectantly fol the effect, 
but Eksberger shed it like rain. 

“Well, well, well,” he replied in a 
patronage as hearty as her own, “‘ you 
just leave it to me. The next time you 
are in town and are lonely, you just 
telephone Bryant four, six, eight, nine 
I'll fx you up with a box for anything 
you want to see. Just do that littk 
thing, will you? And say,” he shouted, 
as an afterthought, just as the car was 
about to move away from the gate, “if 


they ask what you want, tell ’em that 
you are particular friends of Mister 
Eksberger and that he told you to 
call. 


‘They might have trouble in getting 
he explained to Stiles, as the thre e 
house, 


me,” 


walked back to the 


“unless the 
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people in the outer ofhce knew who 
Was. 

“And now, folks,” he concluded, 
the lamplit study, rubbing his hands 
briskly, “I don’t know what you're go- 
ing to do, but I’m going to be a.” 

‘**T guess we all are,” said Stiles, and, 
as Eksberger sauntered off up the stairs 
he leaned to turn down the big lamp. 
On the plate remained a fragment of 
the cake. Stiles took it absently, then, 
looking up, he found that Miss Fuller 
was still in the room. 

‘*Have some?” he asked. 

Miss Fuller looked at the crumbs and 
shook he r head, amuse d. She watche d 
him a moment with that mild indiffer- 
ence of hers, and then she remarked, 
“We seem to have spilled your beans 
with Queen Victoria.” 

Stiles did not deny it. He stood as if 
studying minutely the fragment of cake 
in his hand. The deep lines around his 
mouth became suddenly deeper. The 
girl saw them. 

“What are you laughing at?” 

“T was thinking,” replied Stiles, 
“what Eksberger would have said to 
that—‘What do you mean, spilled the 
beans?’ 

The girl looked away without return- 
ing his smile, and for an instant Stiles 
feare d that he had gone too far, that he 
had overestimated the shrewdness with 
which she regarded he r famous escort. 
Apparently, however, she was not 
thinking of that at all. ‘‘Well, didn’t 
we ” she insisted. 

don’t care whether you did or not,’ 
re oli d Stiles. ‘‘Queen Victoria is nothing 
to me. I never saw her until to-night.” 

Miss Fuller, however, pursued her own 
logic relentlessly. “Tm going to clear 
out, the first train in the morning.” 

“That’s not necessary,” said Stiles, 
quietly. 

“T know it’s not necessary,” retorted 
the girl. 

“Well, then,” replied Stiles,. “I ask 
you to stay.” 

It happened to be that which made 
the girl raise her eyes slowly and look 
at him steadily, but if it had not been 
that, she would have done it just the 
same. It was not the remark, but the 
moment. Midnight, a country house, a 
disheveled room, and their sudden fan- 
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tastic intimacy. Such moments breed 
almost intoxication of confidence. Stiles 
looked back into the girl's eves, which 
never moved. ‘Three or four times he 
stopped himself from saying what he 
felt tempted to say, each time knowing 
that, sooner or later, he would say it, 
just the same. As a preliminary he put 
the crumbs of cake back on the plate. 
The girl missed neither the gesture nor 
its significance. 

“Don’t let me spoil your supper.” 

The remark delayed the confe ssion, 
but it could not avert it. At any rate, 
the girl did not move. Silence and the 
glow of the lamp restored the spell of 
the moment, and, in a gentler voice, 
only half-bantering, she asked him: 

“Well, what’s on your mind?” 

It was all that Stiles needed. He 
looked at her with that same speculative 
smile. The truth was that the evening 
had show n him that the role of confessor, 
for which he had cast Judge Tyler, would 
in all probability be played by this girl. 
He began: 

“There are several things that I want 
to know.” 

With that almost brutal acuteness 
with which she divined some things, the 
girl took him up. “* You want me to tell 
you what Charlie Eksberger is after?” 

Stile S nodde d. 

“And Stuffy Baumgarten, too?” 

He nodded again. 

“Pil tell you,” replied the girl, 
promptly, “but it’s a long story. Only,” 
she added, “‘it doesn’t amount to a row 
of pins.” 

‘I’m not so sure of that,” suggested 
Stile Ss. 

The girl studied his face with a search- 
ing expression almost motherly in its 
faint anxiety. She seemed to fear he 
might still have some golden hope. 

“Of course,” she hinted, carefully, 
“Charlie never had any idea of buying 
this place for a picture park.” 

Stiles dismissed the suggestion with a 
wave of his hand. “I am not one of 
the hicks.” 

Miss Fuller laughed. ‘“‘I didn’t think 
you were.” She stood for a full minute 
more, looking into the fireplace in front 
of which Stiles was standing. ‘“‘It’s a 
funny thing to say,” she began, at last, 
“but I suppose / am the mystery.” 
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Stiles did not even look up ‘l won- 


dere 1 aif th t were not so 


the girl was surprised. ‘‘What do 


you meant! 


Stiles did look up then. “I didn’t 
nean just this nonsense about buying 
the place i meant the re il tale. You 
aid i \ l lone tol : 


‘I see, ud the girl. She hung het 


ime to a sudden stop. Stiles 


reared, to his regret, that there might 
be no confession that night. A moment 
later he Wa Sure the re would he none, 
I Kksberger’s voice came hurtling 
down from the head of the stairs 


"Fa , there! Are 


YOu pr opl rong to 
stand there chew F 


ing the rag all night?” 


XIII 


is to have a delightful 


se on the following morning. Stiles 
lown for breakfast before nin 
o'clock en at that his guests were 


him, enjoying 
vhat wa the novel picture of 
the sparkling, frostlike dew on the heavy 
TI Or the ragged la Vn. As he Carne 


both on the piazza befor 


out the d r, EKksberger turned eagerlh 
to include him in the conversation. 
‘Say, stile i he called, ““U’ve been 
thinking.” 
Stile wonde red whether that broad 


eo unchallenged | 
Rose, and Eksberger must 


ertion Wo ld 


have von 


dered, too, for he hastened to antici 
pate her. “Yes, I know it isn’t don 
but ll stop it before the neighbors com 
plain. But, seriously, old man, I’ve 
he n thinking hat VO ve vot a gv Id 
mine here, whichever way you look atit.”’ 

Stiles appeared open to any sugges- 
tion 1 Eksberger went on You 
know th people wl ere here last 
night erent hicks 

Stiles nodded. 

* Are there an re like them here?” 

“1 6 ppo ” said Stiles. 

Well. you n just bet there are,” 
replied Eksberger. ‘‘ People don’t take 


the trouble to dress like that for the 
dicky-birds. Didn’t they say they'd 
been out to a dinner-party or some- 
th 

“Som thing of the kind,” answered 


Stil H recalled 


Statement of being 


Pullar’s 


gentleman on 


mode st 
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nothing at all, but, even at that, he was 
inclined to accept Eksberger’s snap ob 
truer judgment. On 
his trips to the village he had caught a 
glimpse of the red-tiled roof of a distant 
villa on the other side of the town; he 
had seen a liveried coachman in front of 
the post-othce, and other things which 
with a run-down 
From the gossip of Mrs. 
Fields he had also heard hints of a vague 
and alien aristocracy which hid itself 
behind hedges and built big houses on 
and indulged itself in 
other forms of madness. One man had 
bought three thousand of good 
timber land just to let partridges run 
wild, and so on. If Stiles had been 
twenty-four and impressionable, or if 
he had been a walking man or a riding 
man, he might have investigated these 
things for himself; but Stiles was not 
twenty-four, nor was he a riding man 


servation as the 


do not properly go 
township. 


mountain-tops 


acres 


or a walking man. He was a sitting 
man 

Kksberger was looking at him with 
an air of real criticism. “The trouble 
with you,” he said, “‘1s that you don’t 


look around you. Do you know where 
I'd have been if | hadn’t looked around 
me r sé lling T1¢ kets ina Brooklyn the a- 
ter! Do you get that? Selling tickets in 
a Brooklyn theater!” 

Miss Fuller hummed, “‘And now | 
am the ruler of the Queen’s navee.’”’ 

_ Lhat’s all right,” protested | kshe I- 
ger, “but I’m not selling tickets any 
more leastw ays, for any one else.”’ 

When Eksberger was in earnest he was 
very much 1n earnest. 

*T’ve been doping this thing out, and 
you know what | think? Pullar and his 
crowd know what this land 1s worth, and 
don’t you forget it. Do you know what 
land no better than this is worth in 
some parts of Long Island? Ten thou- 
sand dollars an acre. That’s all! Only 
ten thousand dollars an acre!” 

“This isn’t Long Island,” suggested 
Stiles. 

“| didn’t say it was, did I?” retorted 
| ksbe reer. = (nd it isn’t Hoboken, 
either. 
people do?’ 


Do you know what those rich 
He had evidently, in his 
own mind, constructed a large colony of 
millionaires on the basis of Mrs. Pullar’s 
“Do you know what those 


décolle tage. 
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h people do? They just love to come 
f to a little jerk-water spot like this 
here there’s scenery and mountains 
nd everything. What does it matter 

them how far they go from New 
ork? Haven’t they got their cars and 
ichts and everything? Do they have 
punch a time-clock every morning? 
uu bet your life they don’t! Then 
hey buy some old run-down farm for a 
ng and fix it up with fifty thousand 
lollars’ worth of improvements, and, 
frer that, farms all around that sold 
r five hundred dollars couldn’t be 
ught for five thousand; no, nor ten 
housand, either. Phen the old apple- 
hewer that sold them the farm in the 
rst place thinks he’s been cheated.” 


“T being the apple-chewer in this 

ise,” suggested Stiles. 

“Not unless you sell before you get 
price,” replied Eksberger. “Say,” 


went on, “did you pipe how they all 
it up and took notice when they got the 


hunch that I was going to buy this 
lace? Last night, I mean.” 


“You may be right,” replied Stiles, 
’ ‘ie if they wanted the land so badly, 
y didn’t they snap it up when it was 
a market, as it was for weeks be- 
re you and Baumgarten came along to 
tart the action?” 
Eksberger positively backed away two 
I thre e feet in his incre dulous disgust. 
‘Look here,” he commanded, as if he 
iw that he would have to teach Stiles 
his alphabet before he could even talk 
tohim. “If you wanted to buy a horse, 
ra house, or a play, or a piece of land, 
ra share of stock, would you go to the 
man who owned it and say: ‘Now, 
come on, Freddie; you’ve got something 
valuable here. I’ve got to have it right 
off. What’s the most you'll take for it?’ 
Not if you had any brains, you wouldn’t. 
You wait until he comes to you, you do, 
and then you say: ‘That rubbish? I 
wouldn’t have it at any price.’ You let 
it stay on the market until he goes broke 
or is sick of seeing it there, and then you 
snap it up for just what you want to 
pay.” Eksberger caught Miss Fuller’s 
cynical eye and finished, lamely, “All 
except the show business, and that’s 
different.” 
By turning to Stiles, however, so that 
he could not catch Miss Fuller’s eye, 


he was able to go on triumphantly: 

*“Now the proposition is this. Forget 
that moving-picture bunk. Those kind 
of people wouldn’t be so likely to fall for 
that, but here’s the way they look at it. 
They’ve got their estates and_ their 
tennis-courts and their little click up 
here. They’ve been buying these farms 
for ten and fifteen dollars an acre—ten 
dollars’ worth of land and a million 
dollars’ worth of view. Nobody’s found 
out this spot except them until we hap- 
pened along the other day, but the min- 
ute we came over that hill outside the 
town, I said, hold your breath; 
you're See ing scenery!’ And what did | 
tell you the other day? Just as soon as I 
saw the spot and let people know that | 
liked it, didn’t they begin falling all over 
your neck?” 

“They seem to have,” 


‘Rose, 


admitted Stiles. 


“Of course they did,” argued Eks- 
berger. “And do you know why? Be- 


cause they knew that their good thing 
was gone. They knew me and they 
knew my _ reputation—that when | 
want a thing I| generally get it. You 
know what they said to themselves? 
They said to themselves: ‘Look here, 
boys and girls, we’ve got to be getting 
on the job. Here we’ve been dreaming 
away that we could go out and snap up 
that old Crater place when we got darn 
good and ready, and now here Eksberger 
he comes along and he’s beat us to it. 
If he gets to bidding against us, good 
night! The sky’s the limit with these 
theatrical men. It was our money made 
the town what it is. We thought of this 
game. What’s the harm with us buying 
the place first and squeezing the lad for 
a few? r 
“It sounds plausible,” said Stiles, “so 
long as you keep on wanting it.” 
Eksberger laughed. “Don’t worry. 
I’m a good sport. I'll keep ’em coming. 
And do you know, Stiles, I wouldn’t 
like it so bad to really have a place up 
here. A bunch like Pullar and those 
people, they have a lot of fun in a place 
like this. Quiet people, yes, but | don’t 
mind that. I was thinking last night. 
With all I’ve got to carry, sometimes | 
think I will go crazy unless I get away 
to some little spot like this, kick around 
with plain, quiet people like Pullar and 
his wife and their friends, and just for- 
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yh’ 
get all about the show business I’m 
not so sure that I won’t buy your place, 
after all.” 

He paused, wrapt 


tlready he saw himself leading the lift 


of a country squire in Eden with Pullat 
and that sort of peopl In a quietel 
tone he went on, breathing a spirit of 


honest and almost pathetic good will 
“And, after all, these people would 
still be the g If | bought a place 
[ could get publicity for them 
that they'd never know how to get them- 
selves St br stuff. It would put the 
map. Phe 


ners. 
up he re 


town on the very fact of my 
having a place here would make thei 
property worth that much more. Like 
as not | could bring a regular crowd of 
theatrical peopl here in the 
time. I guess they never thought of that, 
but look what it would mean to them.” 

Lhe screen door opened and Virs. 
Fields stood there, Waiting. 

‘Breakfast, Mrs. Fields?” asked 
Stil but Mrs. Fields gave him a look 
and de parte d Breakfast indeed! What 


else did he think at that hour of day 


Summer- 


XIV 


Big as it was, the old Crater house had 


not been able to offer asylum to the 
chauffeur. \ bed of some kind, to be 
sure, might have been found, but, 


Kksberger had said, tactfully, “* Any kind 
of a shakedown will do for me, but you 
have to be party ular about your chauf- 
feur.” Rather than upset his elegance, 
he had been sent on to the white 
to sleep, and had evidently found com- 
fort there, for he had not returned. 
men from the Felsted garage, with a 
on the back of a truck, brought 
the first reminder of the wrecked car. 
\ peal from th outraged door-bell an- 
nounced their advent as Stiles and his 
finishing breakfast. Eks- 
berger took the business 1n hand briskly. 

“You men just go on down the hill to 
the brook and get the thing started, and 
| will come down as soon as I| finish my 
cigar.” 

The ringleader of the men 
wiped his mouth with the back of an 


oily hand. ‘What brook?” 


house 
| Wwo 


crane 


guests were 


Parage 


“The brook at the foot of the hill. 
did you come?” 


\ hat way 
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in his dream, as if 
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Che man jerked his head. “Town 

“Well, then, you passed it, right di: 
the re, 
bridge, 


Lhe car’s in the watel besid 
and, be lie Ve ° it’s some me 
lhe men never moved, and both look 
at Eksberger with a indifferen 
said the n 
*'That’s wh 
Was, but we 


stony) 

- | here s no Cal the re oor 
who had spoke n before. 
they told us it 
find it.” 

Kksberger laughed. ‘‘What are 
trying to tell me? That car could: 
be moved with a steam-shovel. You 
and have another look.” 

Kksberger may been a tick 
a the peer. but years of dis 
had lost him the art of staring a pers 


could 


have 
S¢ Ile rin 


down. For thirty seconds pe rhaps he I 
turned the look of the garage man; thi 
an apol gvetic laugh. ‘You cor 
with me and I'll show you VI 


he Pave 
, he said \ 
Fuller and Stiles appeared on the piaz: 
at that moment, and from the foot of t] 
steps he called: ‘These men are trying t 
tell me that there 
the brook. 

Neither 
any move to a 
stood at the piazza rail, 
brisk hitch of his retreating back 

“T can quote Baumgarten now,” 
Stiles, not unkindly. 

Miss Fuller looked toward hn 
“What did Baumgarten say?” 

**He said that he was a ereat Charli 

“Well,” said Miss Fuller, 

ad is, re plied Stile Ss. 

\s if he had heard them, EI 
turned suddenly and came back to th 
rail. For a moment Stiles feared th 
he had heard them, but, on the con 
trary, he was purely reminiscent. 

“Say,” he said, “I have to laugh whet 
| think what a jolt those people 9 
when they found out who I was.’ H 
chuckled and turned away; then, in thi 
usual he turned and | 
‘What's more, I don’t believe they’, 


IS no Cal down there 
Pll be back in a minut 
Miss Fuller mad 
company him, and bot 
1, watching tl 


Stiles not 


“isn’t he 


sequence, added, 
found out who Rose ts yet! 

\gain the two on the piazza watched 
the nervous, retreating almost 
trotting to catch up with the 
men, and this time Stiles careful 
to let it get well away he fore he spoke 
The n he said, but with a scarcel 
veiled curiosity: 

**T must be one of the hicks, after all 


1g ure 
oO or 
VarTaLv 


Was 


sli mw ly ; 
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Miss Fuller apparently never spoke 
hen silence would tell the same story. 
She raised her eyebrows a little, and 
tiles explained: 

“It seems to be hickish not to know 
vho you are.” 

In answer to this, Miss Fuller did not 
even raise her eyebrows. 

“Well,” insisted Stiles, dryly, “who 
are you?” 

Miss Fuller laughed shortly and al- 
most impatiently. ‘‘Charlie Eksberger 
thinks that the world begins and ends 
at Broadway and Forty-second Street.” 

It was a truth conclusive enough to 
focus attention again on Eksberger. His 
head and shoulders were just disappear- 
ing at the brow of the hill, bobbing 
humorously with his quick little steps 
down the slope, and both stopped 
speaking to watch him. After all, it 
was hard to keep one’s eyes from the 
man. Odd as it seemed—and both of 
them standing there were big enough to 
realize it—the pleasant young Jew with 
the Irish face was not at heart a con- 
ceited man. He was simply naif. He 
had that queer streak of childlike in- 
genuousness which seems almost insepa- 
rable from men of great practical 
achievement. 

Everybody knew a bit of his story, 
even men like Stiles, who had tried to 
ignore him. He had been, as he had 
said, a ticket-seller in a Brooklyn theater 
when a Broadway character who was 
little more than a tout had induced 
him to put all he had saved and all he 
could borrow into a play. It had proved 
to be one of those popular plays which, 
like popular people, are usually such be- 
cause of their instinctive genius for 
sticking closely to settled opinion. It 
was just such a play, by the way, as 
Judge Tyler would have been a villain 
in. Every popular misbelief had a place 
in it. Every deacon was a hypocrite, 
every sneak-thief was a hero, every fail- 
ure was right and every success was 
wrong. A play as consoling as that was 
bound to succeed. It ran for years and 
years, and, after that, Charles Eks- 
berger was a dictator of dramatic taste. 
People wrote articles about him telling 
of his native genius, which he _ had, 
surely enough, but not in the line where 
they found it. Yet one could not help 


liking him. He had not said that he 
was a genius until other people had 
said it so often that he was bound to 
believe it. 

It was with a smile far from unsympa- 
thetic that Stiles turned back to Miss 
Fuller. “Put it this way,” he said. “If 
all the world were Broadway and Forty- 
second Street, who would you be 
then?” 

It was the one subject that was not 
agreeable to the usually calm Rose 
Fuller. “Nobody,” she said, shortly. 
“Nobody at all.” 

Stiles could not believe that. “You 
are on the stage?” 

As if to end the unpleasant subject, 
Miss Fuller let him have it all at once. 
“T was in ‘The Foibles.’. That was what 
Charlie meant; and ‘The Daisy Chain’ 
and ‘The Girl from Madrid.’” 

Quite as much from the deprecatory 
manner in which she said it as from the 
flattering tones of Eksberger, it dawned 
on Stiles that what she really was saying 
was that she had been the chief link in 
* The Daisy Chain,” a leading “ Foible,” 
and the very “Girl from Madrid.”” He 
stood overcome, acutely embarrassed. 
“The Daisy Chain” had been a title 
burned into his consciousness for a year 
in Subway cars and by electric signs and 
the pages of Sunday newspapers. So 
had the others. Perhaps for that very 
reason he had scrupulously avoided see- 
ing any of them, but now, in this per- 
sonal view of their moving spirit, he 
found himself almost pathetically eager 
to do her honor. 

“Rose Fuller? Rose Fuller?” Surely 
the name was familiar. But was it 
really so, or merely because he was try- 
ing to make it so? From all his news- 
paper instincts, as well as what Eks- 
berger had said and what the girl had 
told him, he knew that he was standing 
beside a celebrity, had stood beside one 
for the best part of two days and never 
known it. In the popular vision, Eks- 
berger was probably a humdrum earth- 
ling compared to this planet. What in 
the world had he done with those fif- 
teen years of his in New York? Some 
politics, some pageants, some precious 
interviews, and a vast deal of law-courts; 
and all the time he had let slip by in 
vague consciousness the things that the 
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great mass of pe opl were thinking and 
shouting about and enjoying, dismissed 
them because they popular, think- 
ing them thereby contemptible. An 
othce-boy 
in an instant. He recalled with a hot 
flush his kind condescension of the eve- 
ning before because this girl had sat there 
beautifully unconscious that she was lis- 
tening to Aristotle and Kant. And all 
the time he had sat there beautifully 
unconscious that he was listening to 
Rose Fuller!’ Was she piqued now be- 
cause he had not known her, or slightly 
contemptuous, as he had been on the 
Ne ither one. She Was 


Vi ould have 


evening before? 
laughing. 

“You don’t even know now!’ 

In view of his long moment of confu- 
sion, Stile S could hardly protest, but, as 
he stood there the girl 
took pity on him 

“Don’t let it worry you. 
the only one.” 

“Ves,” agreed Stiles, “there are other 
hi ke.” 

**Nonsense!”’ retorted the girl. But 
from his pinnacle of detached philosophy 
Stiles had swung to a very frenzy of self- 
abasement. He was awkward and silent, 


, 


¢ mbarrassed, 


You’ re 


not 


and as if she did it only when it was 
necessary, the girl gently assumed the 
lead. ‘‘Wedidn’t get very farlast night.” 


Whether it was Aristotle or Kant, or 
whether it was the fragment of cake in 
front of the fireplace, she really seemed 


to have friendly memories of that 
evening. It was a direct invitation. 
“Do you still want to tell me about 


so) 


the mystery?” asked Stiles. 

“Tf there is any,” she answered. 

Stiles did not rep moment. 
“No,” he said, quietly, at last, “I guess 
there 1s no mystery 

As if Miss Fuller saw that he could 
again stand alone, she waited patiently 
for whatever he might want to say next. 
Happily for him, although he was totally 
unconscious of it, when he did begin it 
was in that gentle air, half deference, 
half comradeship, that the girl liked 
best in him. 

“You know,” he suggested, “vou said 
when we were 





for a 


\ 


now.” 


something yesterday 


standing here before dinner?” 
“Yes,” said the girl, simply: but, to 
make sure that they really did mean 


known this name . 
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the same thing, he quoted, “ You said 
that you and Eksberger were not 
married.” 

In her more usual manner, the git 
let her silence reply and stood looking 
straight before her. 

“Well,” suggested Stiles, “does Eks 
berger want to marry you?” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. ‘So 
he Say s.”” 

* And Baumgarten, too?” 

“Baumgarten is very silly.’’ 

“And that,” concluded Stiles, “is th 


mystery! 

“Pretty much,” said the girl. 

This time Stiles himself adopted he 
own policy of silence, but she was bette: 
at it than he was, and he found himsel! 
forced to go on, 

“It is fairly clear,” he began, “but | 
can’t understand yet why either one of 
them should come ’way up here.” 

Che girl smiled. ‘‘Charlie told yor 
why Stuffy came.” 

*“Because Eksberger had picked out 
this place?” 

[his time it was rather more than 
smile. 

“Charlie Eksberger,”’ said the girl, “i 
like a stage-manager.” 

**A stage-manager?” 

Miss Fuller explained. “He doesn’t 
mean anything by it, but when he has 
rehearsed a thing a couple of times hi 
begins to think that he wrote it.”’ 
replied Stiles. “Then he 
really didn’t shout with joy at thes 
rocks and rills?” 

“He did when they were pointed out 
to him.” 

“By you?” 

“Who else?” 

Stiles looked at her quickly. 
hold your breath; you're seeing scen- 
ery.” Both laughed; but in a different 
tone he went on. “Tell me, please, did 

« want to buy this place?” 

Miss Fuller threw out her hands. 
“Oh, heavens! it never got that far 
with me. I said that J liked it. I said 
that I wished I owned it, that I could 
make something out of it. Haven’t you 
said that about dozens of places you 
have seen?” 

“Yes,” said Stiles, “but it 
threw the market into a turmoil.” 

Miss Fuller laughed. ‘“‘It wouldn’t 


“I see,” 


“Rose, 


nevel 
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ve in this case if it hadn’t been for 
imgarten.” 

tiles felt the problem getting too 
tty. “I’m stupid,” he said, “but 
se let’s have this in A B C.” 
\pparently Miss Fuller preferred this 
thod to any other. ‘Well,’ she re- 
1, “we really did see Baumgarten 
r we got back that night. He came 
to our table in the Claridge.” 

And Eksberger did really say that he 
| his eve on this place?” 

“Oh ves, he said all that, but Stuffy’s 
t such a fool as they think him.” 
‘You mean that that was not all that 
said at the table?” 
“Not all.” 
“You told him you wanted the place?” 
Miss Fuller looked at him with rathet 
le-open eyes. “I didn’t tell him. He 
have guessed it.’” She broke off the 
and then picked it up again hur- 
lly, as if, as before, she wanted to 
it over and done with. ‘‘Stuffy is 
iys trying to do something expen- 
He offered to buy a theater for me 
And I will grant him this—that he 
not a man to be bluffed.”’ 

So he told me,” said Stiles. 

He’s told Se Vé ral people,” said Miss 
lle Be 
“But,” asked Stiles, thoughtfully, 
here was Eksberger all this time?” 
‘Where is he ever when he’s got some 
ld idea in his he ad? | ost To the world, 
imming in the clouds. As a matter of 
r Miss Fulles added, ‘even I never 
| any idea that Stuffy would do any 
h ridiculous thing as really come up 

re. Of course, when he got your let- 
ter, Charlie was surer than ever that it 

merely on account of him that 
Stuffy was trying to buy it.” 

“And he still thinks that?” 

“So far as I’ve told him,” replied 
Miss Fuller. She paused a moment, 
then added a phrase which probably 
summed up all her viewpoint toward 
life. “What's the use?” 

Without any reason except that both 
felt that all had been said that could be 
aid, they started to walk to the gate. 

“Tt’s clear enough and_ ridiculous 
enough,” commented Stiles, slowly. 
‘Just as ridiculous as ] fe are d it Was 
going to be. All except,” he added, a 
moment later—‘‘all except these local 


people. Why did the mention of Ek 
berger scare them out of their wits?” 

Miss Fulles low ked up at him and 
looked very squarely 

*Can’t vou guess?” — she isked. 
bluntly 

[ nfortunately, Stile S Cf uld ruess, and 
guess very clearly, but, considering th 


fact that Miss Fuller herself had come 


with Eksberger, he could hardly say so 
He had in idea that all \ ed hin t 
escape it. ‘Wait a minute,” he said, 
suddenly, and Vliss Fulles obeved the 
command literally. She stopped in het 
track 
“Do you really want the plac 

asked Stiles. “You can h ive it 1f you 
do.” 


Miss Fuller tossed her head. ‘* With 
a ghost on it? | should Say a 


X\ 

Stiles’s intention and Miss Fuller’s, 

unconsciously, had been to walk down 

to the car to see how Eksberger and his 
ans ae ne alone. | \1 

mechanics were getting atong, Dut .VLISs 


Fuller was destined to finish the walk 


alone. As they reached the gate thet 
drove up one Pullar, on the seat beside 
him a handsome old colonel with brown 


spats and a white mustache. In the 

e ee l. al ] } ld P ill ‘ 
open air, With a wheel to hold, ullat 
was a different man, and with the as- 


surance which Stiles had originally 


known him to posses he introduced, 
“My brother-in-law, Mr. Cady.” He 
looked around to include Miss Fuller, 
but Miss Fuller had slip} ed away 

The handsome old = colonel shook 
hands. He was genial enough, but he 
looked Stiles ove! with a critical eve. 
He was evidently a man used to forming 


his own judgments, damme, whether 
they were worth anything or not, and 
under that domineering eye (the brown 
spats and the white mustache being still 


kept in mind) Stiles had a sudden illumi 
nation concerning the unhappy state of 
the boyish Mr. Pullar. Mr. Pullar, when 
one came to thrnk of it, had all th 
aspects of a man who has married 
money, or, worse than that, a man whose 


wife’s relatives have money 

There was something in the air of the 
stiff Mr. Cady that said he had come to 
see Pullar at work, had been sent, in 
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other words, t that he did his duty 
hirking, but, being a man 
himself , he let 
his brother-in-law go at it in his own way 
wonder if | 


» set 
now and no 
who had lived in his time 


vuld See VOu a 


a min- 
ute,” began Pullar. 
“Why, certainly!” replied Stiles. 


Will 


“Won't you come ip to the house? 


you come, Mr. Cady? 
“Will vou come, Jack?’ repeated 
Pullar, as if he were acc ustomed to act 


as interpreter between his rich relative 
and the lowel classe S 
wot! i If he re,” said the colonel 


| he two othe rs walke d away, le aving 


the white mustache to glower first at the 
house and then at the wind-shield. At 
the conventional distance Pullar tilled 


his pipe with all the fixings 
“Stiles,” he said, al 


abruptly (he had 
¢ vide ntly he en % id to be abrupt and had 


promised to do it), “just what will you 
take for your plac 
“One million dollars,” replied Stiles, 


promptly 

Pullar laughed 
down a cent, have yo 
he added, “I really 


morming 


‘You haven’t come 
? But, seriously,” 
want to talk b 
ness this [t’s spot cash and 
dealing with people who all, 
Stiles! pe ple who really have a right 
to be given a chance.” 

Stiles looked at him 
buying for this time?” he 
Cady ‘oh 

It was mean to remind Pullar of his 
former quick change of clients, but, after 
all, if Pullar was going to be 1n business, 
he had vot to get used to these things 


uSl 
hang it 


Who are you 
“Mr. 


aske d 


Pullar blushed and replied, ** Yes—and 
others.” 

* All local?” 

* All local.” 

Stiles looked at him a longer time. 


It had not needed the shrewd, almost 
cruel question of Rose Fuller, a moment 
before, to tell him wher | 

this property lay with these people. 
Even the hole two hundred feet deep 
had not raised any hopes of a cCopper- 
mine He knew that he could talk, to 
Pullar as he liked to talk to a man 


“Mr. Pullar,” he asked, after 


thought, “‘would it make any difference 


SOTTIE 


if | told you that Eksberger is not going 
to turn this place into a moving-picture 


park?” 
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Pullar himself was a long 
He blew CO; 
pipe, drew at it deeply, 
then watched the smoke. “ Not 
; he said, at last. 

Che two men 
now, nearer than Stiles had been al 
with whom h¢ 


the hot als 


were getting togvet 


get with any one 
talked in the past fev d iys, not ¢ 
excepting Rose Fuller, but the 


to which they beginnin 


other made conhde 


Nevertheless, St 


degre were 
unde rst ind Ca h 


dangerou 


more 
made an attempt to reach it 

*Pullar.” he asked, suddenly, 
was the Crater ghost?” 


In spite of his boyish weaknes 
spite of his queer streaks of yokel, tl 
fine strain in this tw 
who lived his life large 
He did not « rf 
merely pondered on | 
eeking help f 

his real companion, his big black pip. 


uN ] 
WaiS a eqay 


a { 
man ly form 
} 
ind trout-flies 
question. He 


to meet it squarely, 


‘What is the usual ghost of a count 


gentleman?” he asked, suddenly 


“Rum?” 


“Rum. 


“Did you ever know your un 
asked Pullar, a minute late 

“No” 

Pullar oked a long time St 


himself had to reopen the conversat 
‘T think I get you,” he 


a me ph w come ilone 


said ee 
seeing i with 
known antecedents and midnight p: 
and—” 

‘Heavens and earth, 
rupted Pullar, “I’ve got some sense! 
Perhaps if Stiles had been allowe 
finish the 


Stile set 


sentence he would have ;s 
all that there Was to say, but uch : 
den confidences, once interrupted 
rarely finished, least of all to a man 


Pullar and in the broad sunlight | 


two men had been walking al 


they had talked. They had w 

past the house and had started to t 
when Pullar stood still. He seemed 
ways to have ; cult conscience Of sé 
kind, or at least some fear of leavin 


sting or of trampling on somebody’s c 
\s usual, Stiles had to help him out 
“So the old gentleman was a g 
deal of a rotter?” 
‘A good deal,” 


struggled again, and 


SS ¢ d 


confe Pullar 
at last he made 
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“Stiles, you have no idea what such 
things get to in the country—a country 
like this—and with a man like that 
nothing to do all day long—practically 
nobody of his own kind to see eight 
months in the year. In the old days it 
was probably all right. They all did it 
then. They said that when he was 
youngel he Was a dandy. | can be lie Ve 
it. He was a Yale man, famous in his 
time, I’ ve heard. You kne W that the 
family was all split up?” 

Of course Stiles knew It. Phat was 
why his own mother had been brought 
up among distant relations, why he him- 
self had known of Eden only in legend. 
He nodded, and Pullar vent on: 

“T guess, then, you never knew how 
far it went. While the old Major was 
ilive—his father—it wasn’t so bad. He 
was just a good deal of a problem, that’s 
ll. Of course I don’t remember, but 
ifter the Major died—holy smoke!” 

‘Simply a case of packing a jug into 

room and staying there for a week?” 
uggested Stiles, bluntly 

“Oh, that was mild,” answered Pul- 
lat “When he couldn’t get whisky it 
was Jamaica ginger and alcohol mixed 
fiftyv-hfty with water and bay rum and 
wintergreen extract and oil of vitriol, so 
they tell me.’ Even at that brutal 
moment Pullar would not have been 
Pullar if he had not tried to make it 
easiel ‘is Sut he wasn't the only one. 
Some funny things have happened up in 
these hills. Only, naturally, people did 
not come here a great deal That Was 
what my wife meant.” 

‘So I gathered,” said Stiles, simply. 

‘Used to shoot at ’em with a shot-gun 
when he was bad,” explained Pullar, 
with his passion for reminiscence. 
‘Nearly killed a boy once.” 

The two men started walking again, 
just to make the moment more tolerable. 

“Was that all he did?” asked Stiles, 
at last, drink?” 

“No,” replied Pullar, briefly. 

Stiles had no need to ask any more, 
and he walked along silently. So fat as 
Pullar was concerned, which meant Mrs. 
Pullar and old Colonel Cady and the 
local money (places you'd never suspect 
it),° his mystery was solved and th 
answer was even more sordid than h 
had feared. The gold-mine for them on 


VoLt. CXXXVIII N $24.—25 


the old Crate place was tt dig th 
Crater family out of it, root and branch 
—to burn out the plague spot and all the 
queer creatures it seemed to attract. 

“But he left money,” he did say at 
last. 

“Thanks to Judge Tyler,” said Pullat 

Stiles looked up sharply ii he n the 
judge remained his friend in spite of 
all?’ 

Pullar’s lips closed in a smile over the 
stem of his pipe. “I don’t know that 
friend would be the word to describe it. 
Judge Tyler was one of many he threat- 
ened to shoot—damning and mutter- 
ing up and down the village street 
when he was on the wild. You know 
the sort.” 

Even that taciturn man saw that his 
words nee cde d ¢ xplanation. be Lhe judge 
wasn’t his conservator,” he said. ‘‘He 
just iwok charge of the property bodily 
and kept it—kept it for him, of course. 
Walked into the bank, for all I know, 
and told them to give it to him. He used 
to dole out old Crater’s own money 
le’s own money—a dollar at a 
time. If it hadn’t been for the judge, he 
would have died in the poorhouse. Still, 
[ suppose you couldn’t blame him for 
claiming the judge had robbed him.” 

Hy looked at Stiles anxiously to see 
what he would think of this high-handed 
exhibition of local finance, but Stiles’s 
eyes were twinkling 

‘No wonder,” he said, “that the 
judge was not over-friendly 

Pullar straightened with interest. 
You've met him, then?” 

Stiles nodded 

* Hoy did h act?” 

He M isn't bad. We’ re good frie nds 
by now.” 

Pullat appeared relieved, while Stiles 
mused ovel the Strange, strange story 
There came to his mind the earlier story 
the judge had told. He wondered if the 
old man had had a moral purpose in 
telling it. Probably not; the judge was 
too much the born antiquarian for 
that; but, almost for Pullar’s sake, he 
remarked, “This was a great crowd of 
mine!” 

He said it as a man doc Sa) those 
things, with a fine show of humor, but 
no man ever felt very gay at the dis- 
covery of a skeleton like this in the 


your un 
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family closet—in recent history, at any 
rate. He felt no animosity toward 
Pullar and the people for whom he was 
acting. He did not blame them for what 
they were trying to do. For the first 
time he really saw himself as he must 
have appeared to Pullar’s wife, and his 
scorn for the good lady was not now so 
high and mighty—an unknown sprout 
of that unhappy race who kept sullenly 
to himself and persisted in letting the 
place go to rack and ruin, who slouched 
through the streets in neglected gar- 
ments and cynically told Pullar himself 
that the place meant what it would 
bring, and nothing more; the overturned 
motor in front of the door; the first 
visitor a man who looked like a pawn- 
broker; the house guests a flashy Broad- 
way notable and an unexplained girl—” 

But in his self-abasement, Stiles had 
carried his argument just too far. With 
a sudden flash he remembered who the 
unexplained girl had proved to be. It 
shot all his gloom into nothing. He 
almost laughed. 

“Pullar,” he said, “I can’t give you 
an answer now.” 

Odd to say, in spite of his orders, in 
spite of what must await him at home 


and in the house of his brother-in-law, 
Pullar did not seem upset. He even 
seemed rather glad. One cannot tell a 
story as Pullar had told it without a 
reflex of compassion. 

“That's all right,” he replied. ‘Take 
your time, and when you can—” 

They continued to the house, and, 


with a wave of his hand, Pullar drove off 


with his colonel. Stiles looked around, 
but Rose was not to be seen. He started 
to search inside, when he heard his name, 
and, after a minute, he located Eks- 
berger’s head bobbing back up the slope 
of the hill. The gray-checked suit had 
been stripped down to shirt-sleeves, 
Eksberger’s hair was mussed, and on his 
face was a very queer look. He mo- 
tioned with his hand, and, as Stiles 
hurried forward, Eskberger caught his 
arm as if to lead him away. As Stiles 
followed with him he looked to the right 
and the left. 

“Stiles,” he said, in a very low voice, 
“they were right. There’s no car down 
there in the brook.” 

Stiles looked at him blankly, uncertain 
as to whether or not he should laugh. 

“And what’s more,” gasped Eks- 
berger, ‘there isn’t any brook!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. |] 


Rondeau of 


BY SERGEANT 


Any Soldier 


LYON MEARSON 


HEN I come home from Flanders field, 
From Flanders field, from Flanders field, 
I'll know the taste of everyday, 
The little things we do and say, 
The joys an even life can yield, 
What potent peace a day can wield, 
For I have dreamed on Flanders field 
Of grace-notes in Life’s scale to play 
When I come home. 


I’ve seen the thrush grow mute and sealed 
On Flanders field, on Flanders field, 
For War does smaller things dismay; 
I want to live Life’s common way, 
I'll know the secret War revealed 
When I come home. 








' 
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About Writing Poetry 


E pit R? NoTI i he autobiogray hic frankness of the following pages has 
led the author to withold his name—one, however, familiar to readers of this mag 

ine, who on more than one occasion have seen it signed to verse and prose of 
@ § *\ er) CANNO] reme¢ mbe r | tired of reading this | would build a 
y > when I began writing, sty for it under the table, and play that 
| jany more than I can it was a pig. On these occasions a big 
| y remember learning to  Doré Milton was generally a cow. And 
' read. By writing [I there was an Ancient Mariner, illus- 
so mean, of course, trated also by Doré, which gave me 
\ composition; the baser very evil dreams. Of course I imper- 


mechanism of chirography I was taught 
when | was about five, and I distinctly 

call discovering with surprise that the 
ilphabet was nothing other than a list 
f the familiar letters from which words 
were made. So by then [I must have 
some time. Of course 


been reading fo 
ill children make up rhymes and jingles 
ff their own, and turn naturally to 
rhythm as alike an instinctive pleasure 
ind an aid to memory. The only cir- 
imstance unusual 1n my case was that 
by reading so early to myself I had more 
models. I was not (thank Heaven!) a 
virtuous and bookish child; but to read 
as as natural as mischief, and nearly 
much fun. I would read anything 
that was a book, especially if there were 


x 


pictures in it; and more especially if | 
h id been told that it Was TOO old for me 
to understand, for then I became curi- 
ous. 1 did not read Ibsen in infancy, 
like the Boston child of comic fame; 
but I read Shakespeare and The Sveiss 
[ R D and Miss Parloa’s 
\ ( -B with entire impar- 
tiality, and Dickens and Scott and Burns 
and Longfellow along with Oliver Optic 
ind Mayne Reid. I remember particu- 
larly a queer yellow volume called The 
Geograpl f the Heavens, which was not 
a geography at all, but contained, be- 
sides some stupid stuff about the stars, 
an account of an entirely new set of 
gods and ooddesse S and heroe S with un- 
pronounce able names, more reasonable 
than the fairies, and somewhat more 
humanly companionable than the patri- 
archs and angels of the Bible stories. 
lhese people I found also in a small, fat 
Pope’s /liad without a cover; and when 


sonated everything I read about, from 
grizzly bears to gorgons, and from Ivan- 
hoe to Achilles. And equally, of course, 
I made up for myself, long before | 
learned or cared to write them down, 
stories and verses of my own 1n imitation 
of my reading. I dictated by the hour 
to my patient mother, who solemnly 
read me the result; and I knew when a 
line or sentence sounded wrong before 
ever | heard of grammar or versification. 

For so much reminiscence | have some 
excuse, beyond the pleasure of anony- 
mous egoism, for it serves very simply 
to explain the spirit of my reading ever 
since, and the instinctive trend of my 
own writing. From the first, all books 
were only books to me—a literary com- 
mune with no other aristocracy than 


that of interest. I could have no fear of 


a classic, being familiar with many 
before | had heard of such a thing; and 
I enjoved endless rubbish, in ignorance 
of any critic against whom to defend my 
enjovment. I had never the chance to 
be a prig about the one or a Philistine 
about the other. Milton | read con- 
temporaneously with the Elsie Books, 
and recognized much the same theology 
in both, and the same tone of moral 
melodrama. Milton was better when 
comprehensible, because he made a 
gorgeous noise. Mrs. Finley, although 
equally familiar with the Deity, never 


called Him Jehovah thundering out of 


Sion; her hell also was less pictorial, and 
her heaven a place only for dead people. 
With these and the Bible stories my 
mythological gleanings formed a kindred 
category. I was, of course, informed 
that those were true stories and these 
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fairy tales; but the difference, if any, 
seemed rather in favor of the last. It 
was all equally real. If I had never seen 
Venus or Andromeda, no more had | 
seen Jezebel; and gnomes or dryads, 
Oberon or Azrael, an elephant or a cen- 
taur or a Cheshire cat, would have been 
alike recognized at once if | had found 
them in the garden. So, likewise, 
“Romeo and Juliet” and “As You Like 
It” and The Talisman were books of 
adventure like The Bus} Boy s and the 
innumerable works of G. A. Henty 

perhaps more musical and less adventur- 
ous. And I felt alike for Ariadne and 
Evangeline and Ophelia, without in the 


least understanding the complexion of 


their sorrows. All this, which pedagogy 
would have expected to spoil my palate, 
gave me instead whatever critical taste 
I may possess, for it forced upon me from 
the first some standard of individual 
judgment as the only standard possible. 
I could prefer books only for their power 


to interest, and form no other preju- 
dices than my own; and that to-day 
I read George Meredith and George 


Ade with equal though diverse pleasure; 
that poetry still seems natural as prose, 
tradition merely a history that is not 
dead, and romance more often true than 
realism, I must owe frankly to the 
catholicism of apples and gingerbread 
and the big leather-covered chair. I was 
so fortunate as to learn first what I 
liked, and afterw ard that it was litera- 
ture. And I have since learned that all 
great art is nothing but what, in the long 
run, continues to please many people. 

In writing, as in reading, it was much 
the same. From childhood immemorial 
verse had been simply a form of speech 
more moving and more memorable than 
prose. In stories there was no guide 
from word to word; but in poetry, if a 
syllable went wrong it spoiled the rhyme 
or rhythm; and I had pages of it by 
heart without having tried to memorize. 
Also the mere stamp and swing of it 
were exciting, like the march of soldiers 
to atune. As for the sense of anything 
therein artificial or remote, all children 
learned rhymes before they could read, 
and invented them before they could 
write; and their elders no more than 
played at the same game. What was 


the difference between the nightmare 
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“Life-in-Death” and the ‘‘ Dong with th 
Luminous Nose”? When I first read of 
both I was as much afraid of one as of 
the other. And I could have howled 
aloud (only that I was not a girl) over 
the lamentable parting of Ralph Rack- 
straw and Josephine. It had the same 
miserable sorry feeling as the lament of 
Helen over Hector, which I had read a 
month or two before. So by the age of 
ten or twelve I had a fair, though irregu- 
lar, familiarity with most English poets 
between Spenser and Keats, and had 
versihed pages of nonsense of my own. 
There would have been more of it if | 
had not been preoccupied with baseball 
and stamp collecting and a few first love- 
affairs. But it never occurred to me 
until years afterward that any of these 
occupations might be less ordinary than 
the rest. 
What had, however, occurred to me 
long since was my technical inferiority 
to my models. That my ideas were any 
less worthy of expression than Shake- 
speare’s I could not then perceive; but 
I was quite aware that I did not express 
them so well. I could not rhyme lik 
Gilbert or Byron; my hexameters were 
not even so good as Longfellow’s; my 
iambics lacked the trample and blare of 
Macaulay; and my attempts at blank 
verse had such a hopeless habit of stop- 
ping for breath at the end of every line 
that I soon gave up that form in despair. 
There was also an early lyric about 
spanking which went to the music of 
* Bonnie Dundee ”’; and, despite the im- 
passioned intimacy of this theme, | 
recognized with regret that my lines 
would not sing themselves to the melody 
like those of the original. It was with 
style, moreover, as with prosody; child 
as I was I felt that, compared with what 
I read, my own writing sounded childish; 
it was play -poetry, somehow, not grown- 
up and real. At last I discovered in an 
old rhetoric a chapter on versification 
which was, happily for me, traditional 
and sound and sane. A passage in Pope 
suggested that the sound of a line might 
emph: isize and adorn its meaning. And 
with this for a starting-point, I set to 
work, neither more nor less seriously 
than at football or plane geometry, to 
puzzle out the science of this game. The 
little I could find upon the subject I 
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ad; more time I spent upon experi- 
vent, and in crude analysis of master- 
eces, if haply I might surprise some 
ret of their golden harmonies. It was 
matter no one could tell me much 
yut, and of course too subtle for a 
hool-boy. 
{ Swinburne and Kipling and Morris 
d Rosse tt. \\ hile vet | could ho more 
in smatter at their meaning, I went 
hrough pages of Homer and Horace and 
Vergil for the pure glory of their sound. 
Chen presently, as my small Greek and 


C4 


lennyson was a great help, 


latin grew, there came new light from 
comparison of languages; and the 
idy of shorthand lent an else unimag- 
d suggestion of phonetics. About my 
phomore year I[ discovered roughly 
tevenson’s theory of the verbal pat- 
tern; and then I found his essay and 
arned, between vanity and humiliation 
t once, that my discovery was true and 
that it was none of mine. I was always 
loing that, or piling some callow card- 
suse of hypothesis which the next fact 
lew flatlong. But I kept at it in rather 
lesultory fashion, from sheer curiosity 
ind love of an art which then I had no 
thought to make professionally mine. 
\nd I have been at it ever since. 
[It is no wonder, therefore, 1f | cannot 
ntirely sympathize with that now 
fashionable school which demands a 
poetry professedly American and up-to- 
date, which proclaims emancipation 
from conventional form, and asserts that 
men work better for not knowing how 
[magist, Modernist, Futurist, ef id genus 
With all their sincerity, there 
eems a certain affectation and adver- 
tisement about these popular rebels—as 
if a huge and swaggering majority with 
its back against the wall, a heroic Jug- 
gernaut claiming the martyr’s crown. 
For some of us their freedom 1s too hard 
i bondage, and their anarchy too narrow 
and inflexible a dogma. On what com- 
pulsion must we deny ourselves what- 
ever beauty is not wholly new? Or 
because this 1s here and now, shall not 
all distance and all yesterday make 
music in us also? Imagine a Shake- 
speare restricted to Elizabethan sub- 
jects, a Vergil imprisoned within Augus- 
tan realism, a Keats compelled to be 


contemporary! Doubtless we are the 


people, and wisdom was born with us. 


Being modern Americans, we cannot if 
we will produce any other than modern 
\merican art; and perhaps we might do 
as well to put away self-consciousness 
and, instead of trying to make something 
national, try simply to make anything 
good. We live in the Great Age, as 
others have done : but that 1S hardly a 
reason why we should make it smallet 
by imprisoning our souls therein, as 
others did not do. And the question of 
form I for one answer by merely de- 
clining to be disinherited. Free verse 
ItS¢ If, as Miss | Owe il IS SO fond ot point- 
ing out, has been written off and on for 
centuries. Why make a boast, then, of 
writing nothing else?) Convention is but 
our name for that which very many have 
approved; and we should call him a 
foolish carpenter who would do his work 
without hammer, saw, or chisel because 
these tools were tainted with the touch 
of time. 

Of course analogy is not argument. 
But | am here less concerned to argue 
as a critic than to make plain one 
poet’s prejudice about these things. 
can no more revolt against a classic than 
against an old friend. The distinction 
between sound and sense, though useful 
to measure what latitude we may allow 
ourselves, appears to me as Imaginary as 
the Equator; we may conceive the two 
apart, like soul and body; but in fact 
life is their combination. And as re- 
gards thought expressed in words, a 
thing said otherwise is to me simply 
another thing. Nowadays, when I am 
called some time Sa techni 1an with more 
care for style than for substance, the old 
childhood feeling still persists that, 
though the substance of what I write be 
worthy of perfect writing, my expression 
remains forever weak and tawdry, and 
painfully below the beauty of what | 
read. I suppose | know more about 
blank verse than any man alive, and 
perhaps as much about the shaping of 
words for music; at any rate, it 1s no 
very wild boast to say so; yet any dav a 


rich line of Noves or a blazing phrase of 


Masetield, or one of Kipling’s ultimately 
expressive sentences ves, or some slap- 
bang rattle of a rag-time song—will re- 


mind me afresh of artistries far out of 


reach, and make me feel a beginner or a 
charlatan. Truly, I do care more for 
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style than substance; and why not? The 
thoughts are what I have to say — be- 
yond my cre ation or control, save that 
I can in some sort choose among them; 
but the saying, the embodiment in 
rhythms and words—that is my own 
affair, to care for and to work over; 


the ‘“‘crafte long to learne” that | 
have not learned yet, nor ever shall. 
At least I know enough for this—to find 


some fault always in the best line that 
I can make. Though I think like 
Sophocles or dream like Swinburne, what 
shall it profit when certainly I cannot 
write like them? So, for aught I know, 
may any other person less articulate 
than I. And I like to think that I may 
harmlessly be vain of my ideas—which 
are not mine, but given to me from God 
knows where—so long as I keep a decent 
modesty of my small power to create 
verses in their image. 

This brings to mind a question I am 
often asked—I mean about the actual 
psychology of composition. Somebody 
may be interested if I set down the 
answer here; and it ts really an easy 
matter to describe. Have you never 
developed pictures in the dark-room, 
and watched the image form upon the 
blank film? You know how first the 
high lights appear, a touch here and a 
mass there and an outline yonder, sepa- 
rately and nothing like a picture; then 
gradually the space between fills into a 
design wherein the first intense bits have 
their places; and then the shadows and 
fine details come last of all. And you 
know how sometimes one picture never 
will come wholly clear, or another flashes 
forth too quickly, only to fade away 
again; and the result in either case is the 
same—a flat, dull, foggy thing with all 
its values wrong. So that your whole 
work is to bring each image to its best 
and fix it there, not spoiling force in 
refinement nor detail for the sake of 
intensity. Well, it is exactly like that. 
I have beforehand the idea, the vision of 
what the thing is meant to be—a plan 
of rhythm and thought and the tone or 
feeling of it all. So I sit down and make 
a dark-room of myself, shutting out 
every other light except the red glow of 
imagination. Then first come the high 
lights, a phrase in one place, a line or a 
sentence in another, and again some 
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cadence or movement of the 


verse—a 
casually and as much without construc 
tion or control of mine as the scattered 


markings on the film. I recognize then 
by their places in the plan, and I try 
hard to hold them there until I can fl! 
in the connection and bring all into form 
and harmony; and that is sheer technical 
labor. The se high lights are the impor- 

tant parts in the sense of being climaxes 
or openings or endings, dominant rhyme 

words or essential sentences that must 
be just so, and upon which the rest de- 

pends; important also in that I do not 
and cannot make them—they happen, 
as if I remembered them; orthey refuse to 
happen, as if I could not remember; but 
of course in the completed work no more 
important than the half-tones and or 

ganism of the design which I myself 
must make. And sometimes I have 
only the lights, and cannot for the life of 
me fill in the rest; and sometimes the 
whole image flares and fades, and the 
lights get lost among the shadows, and 
the work dulls into a vile, flat mockery 
of what I meant to do. And—only some- 
times—there are lucky days when 
thought and mood and movement fit 
themselves into form at once, so that | 
have hardly more than to write down 
words as if I were taking dictation in a 
dream. But that is too good to happen 
often. 

And always there is work—work at 
the full stretch at once of patience and 
of effort, even though it be only the 
effort of attention. Usually there is 
emotional excitement mixed up with it, 
and of course the nauseating struggle 
with parts that will not come right and 
must be prevented from making all the 
rest go wrong. But my facility seems to 
have nothing to do with the result, 
either in detail or as to the entire poem. 
I cannot, once | have forgotten, myself 
distinguish the phrase that seemed to 
have been spoken to me from that one 
which I rewrote a score of times; and, 
although I perhaps tend a trifle to prefer 
such of my poems as were made readily, 
yet in this I am probably wrong, for 
other people are as likely to impute 
either force or smoothness to those over 
which I have fussed and tinkered for 
months, leaving no line unturned. In 


any case, nothing of mine is practically 
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er finished, because I never can be 
tished;: and the proofs of some new 
nting are only another chance to see 
| can ft a word more accurately or 
nprove the movement of a line. 
Now all this is, of course, my ordinary 
rk, and about as strange to me as 
tting shaved: rather less so if any- 
ing; for to have songs growing in my 
ad is in itself surely not more mys- 
rious than to have hair growing upon 
face; and it has happe ned ever since 
can remember, instead of during cer- 
n years. Nor do I believe this eX- 
rience In any way peculiar to myself 
to imaginative art; but that it is the 
rmal psychology of much that we 
irelessly call thinking, and far more 
mmon than we suppose, | think that 
e better half of everybody’s daily 
ain work ts precisely thus intuitive or 
ibconscious; but most people, being 
t introspective, forget the essential 
velation in remembering the conscious 
ibor of arrangement. So that we 
nagine ourselves to have thought out 
in idea, whereas In fact the idea has 
n first revealed to us; and then we 
ive thought about it. However this 
lay be ’ of the source of those fragmen- 
iry iluminations which I make into 
ems I am myself quite unaware. The 
nsation is altogether external, and | 
know no sense in which I may accu- 
rately claim to be their origin. It may be 
God or Apollo or Chemistry or the Sub- 
nscious Mind—I know as little of one 
of another. And I was never of those 
ynhdent folk who consider themselves 
to have understood a phenomenon 
nerely by giving it a name—even a 
cientific name. Life is a tissue of famil- 
ir mysteries, and it is only when we 
talk scientific nonsense or try absurd 
cientific experiments about these mat- 
tersthat they argue themselves unknown. 
\t any rate, there are some things 
about this process which I do know. 
(nd, first of all, that all the talk about 
the artistic temperament and waiting 
upon inspiration is ultimate bosh and an 
excuse for inexcusable laziness. If you 
wait for inspiration, it does notcome. It 
will no more occur unbidden than your 
photograph will expose or develop itself. 
[t must be sought; and the manner of its 


seeking is the traditional one known of all 
seers from the beginning, to shut oneself 
inward from the senses and concentrat 
upon darkness until the lights appear. 
Callit reverie if you will, orauto-hypnosis. 
I call it, as common folk have always 
called it, meditation. By any name, it 
is not done without endeavor, although 
here also habit helps; and it must be 
done with a clean heart and a clear 
head if the result shall be worth having. 
Inspiration of itselfis nothing—mere day- 
dreamsof no use unrealized; and between 
these and their realization lies all that a 
man may compass of labor and honesty 
and hoarded skill. Thatis why technique 
seems to me the supremely important 
thing to toil and talk about; not because 
the execution matters so much itself as 
the design, but because ideas happen, 
whereas their embodiment must b« 
made. \rt he re 1s In No spec ial category. 
The scientist groping for material law, 
the engineer scheming some new struct- 
ure, the statesman ordering the affairs 
of men, merchant or banker or soldier, 
or whom you will—all have their share 
in the one sacred fire; they must all 
alike learn and agonize to forge therein 
any achieved event of earthly use; and 
I cannot see why the artist need claim 
exemption from the study and practice 
of his proper trade. Here is the radical 
error of the radicals, that they look for 
some philosopher’s stone of art, some 
Northwest Passage to invention. They 
pretend, of course, to have preferred 
their cubes and jargons and cacophonies 
as more expressive than conventional 
craftsmanship, and not as evasions of its 
difficulty. Surely sometimes these gen- 
tlemen deceive themselves; and the 
proof is that they profess to improve 
upon that which they have not ex- 
hausted, to have done more than what 
they cannot do. Now and then some 
true prophet speaks honestly in a strange 
tongue—Browning, Whitman, Rodin. 
And for the others, by their fruits ye 
shall know them. Like the rest of us, 
they have discovered how hard it is to 
bring a design to bear and to express 
imagination; so they make figures 
without form and sounds without mean- 
ing, and call upon you and me to admire 
the representation of their souls. 
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@ PCOsezeAG@eBVERY mouse in_ the 
OF ppd ae oy <4 helds and meadows, 
ie wijevery ra bbit that 

ie A | 
gy ee | rouches under the 
Za Sl thicket, every grouse 
& SEZ >@) and pheasant, even fish 
Od pr ~fSS and frogs and muskrats 


in the waters and the squirrels and song- 
birds of the f live under a menace 
from above, no less terrible to them than 
the Zeppelins have been to London, and 
far less effectively combated. They live 
under the menaceof the raptores, or birds 


forest, 


of prey—the eagles, hawks, falcons, and 
owls—certain species of which are still 


far commoner than the ordinary person 


supposes, even in the settled sections of 


our northeastern states. The Terror 
comes to them out of the air; it drops 
with the speed of lightning and kills with 
extraordinary strength and_ ferocity. 
Size in itself is little protection, for a 
goshawk will easily kill a rooster and 
even carry him off. That menacing 
shadow over the hen-yard which causes 
such a commotion on a still summer 
day hovers in reality over all the land 
of the little wild folk, by night as well as 
by day, and tragedy falls like the tradi- 
tional bolt from the blue in open field 
and sedgy marsh and silent forest. 

One March day I found astrange record 
on my mountain-side. The body of a 
small skunk dangled over a bent sapling, 
about four feet from the ground. Be- 
neath was snow and mud without a 
track. The skunk showed no mark 
of shot, nor had there been any hunters 
in that vicinity. He could hardly have 
climbed up and straddled a sapling to 
die a natural death; besides, there were 
blood marks on his head and throat. In 
all probability he had been killed by a 
great horned owl,—one of the few 


creatures | know which have any fond- 
ness for skunks,—and had either been 
dropped because the owl wasn’t hungry 
or else placed on the limb preparatory to 
eating, the owl having been scared away 


PRICHARD 


EATON 


At ai 
rate, | could see no other explanation. 

It was on the 18th day of March th: 
I first noticed the hawks so promine! 


before the meal cculd begin. 


in the air. It was also the day that bit 
song and spring warmth were first aj 
parent. Walking along a_highro: 
above a pine-filled valley, I heard a lou 
commotion in the trees, and suddenly 
score of crows burst up above the pin 
like black fragments of an explosion. | 
their midst was a bird of about the san 
size, which speedily made off. Fou 
crows went in pursuit, however. I wa 
too far away to make out with an 
certainty what variety of hawk this bit 
and in addition the 


was, light was 1 
my face. It was probably a Cooper’ 
hawk. But I could see the four crow 


fly over him, and dart down every few 
feet to take a peck at his head. Mean 
while the crows which remained behind 
kept up an incessant racket in the pines 
The hawk made no effort to fight back, 
nor did he even seem greatly annoyed 
Without any attempt to dodge or chang: 
his line of flight, he gradually accelerated 
his speed, swung down wind, and dis- 
appeared, the four crows being left 
astern after about a mile. Just what h« 
had done to annoy them I cannot say 
He may have been hungry and attacked 
one. But it doesn’t pay to attack 
crow. E pluribus unum is their motto. 
I have seen literally hundreds of crows 
gather in less than two hours to attack 
a great horned owl which had killed ons 
of their number. As a rule, I doubt if 
the hawks and owls trouble the crows 
very much, even though their nests are 
placed so similarly in the tops of the 
forest trees. 

I had hardly finished watching this 
little battle over the pines when, on 
looking upward, I saw a big red-tailed 
hawk (the large bird commonly and mis- 
takenly called a hen-hawk) sailing fa: 
aloft on almost motionless pinions. It is 
a beautiful flight, this of the red-tailed 
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vk, exceeded in consummate east 


rhaps, only by the turkey buzzard of 


he South, which is undoubtedly the 
ng of aeronauts. He was sailing in 
at circles, apparently aimless, and it 
emed incredible that from such a 
ight he could see his prey on the 
irth below, even prey as large as a 
bit, not to mention mice, which are 
e chiet staple of his diet. Yet he was 
robably intently watching the earth 
neath, as his oreat loops swung him 
rthward (much like the connected 
pital O's we used to have to push 
oss the page of oul “wrting-books”’ 
school), and sooner or later he would 
lrop from his aerial pathway and swing 
oft again with his quarry. 
lhe same day I saw 
third hawk, sitting 
uetly on top of a 
ree log In a pasture 
ithin two hundred 
reet of the trolley 
rack. Phe Car Was 
wing rapidly, so | 
had little time for 
observation, but it 
eemed to be red- 
shoulde r¢ d haw k, 
which is a trifle small- 
than the red-tailed, 
but rathet closely re- 
sembles it, especially 
in habits of flight. I 
could see, however, 
that the noisy passage 
of the trolley did not 
disturb this bird in 
the least. He was fac- 
ing in the opposite 
direction, with his 
head down, as if he 
were W atching the 
ground. It may be 
there was some quarry 
beneath that log 
which he was waiting 
for. A cat at a mouse- 
hole can be no more 
patient than a hawk. 
It is by no means 
true that all hawks are 
seriously destructive 
of desirable bird and 
animal life. The SO- 


called hen-hawk is a THE DUCK-HAWK 


Vot. CXXXVIII No. 824.—29 
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case in point. Because this hawk, and 
the red-shouldered hawk, also, have 
soared in their great, beautiful circles 
high above our clearings since the frst 
settlers came, and because hawks do 
unquestionably raid poultry-yards and 
kill pigeons and wild game birds, these 
most conspicuous raptores have had the 
burden of reproach heaped upon them. 
Yet actually the red-tailed, Or “hen,” 
hawk does probably as much good as 
harm to the farmer and the community. 
In that monumental work, The Birds of 
New York, by | lon Howard | aton, 18 a 
table of stomach contents from all the 
varieties of hawks and owls found in 
New York State, compiled from many 
careful investigations. In only IO per 
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cent 


and in only 
trace of other 


trace of poultry or game, 


g per cent. any birds. 


lhe red shouldered had a still smaller 


pe reentage. In both species 50 pel cent. 


showed mice, and 45 per cent. of the re d- 


shouldered showed insects. Doctor 
| aton <¢ lasses the re d-tarle d hawk as 
“near the border-line of benefcent 


birds,” howe ver, and he puts the com- 
mon marsh-hawk in_ the rather 
doubtful class, because of its raids on 


same 


birds, along with the barred and snowy 
owls. He leaves in the unquestionably 
injurious class, as birds of prey which 
should be exterminated, only these—the 
goshawk, Cooper hawk, sharp-shinned 
hawk, duck-hawk, pigeon-hawk, and 
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of the red-tailed hawks was any 
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great horned owl. 
which do the re al 
hawks and great 


They are the on 
damage, both pi 
horned owls, for ( 
ample, showing as high as 36 and 25 p 
cent., respectively, of poultry and gan 
in the stomach contents examined, whi 
the pigeon-hawk showed &5 per cent. 
other birds, and the duck-hawk 35 p 
cent. of poultry and game and 45 p 
cent. of other birds. In none was the: 
any commensurate percentage of mi 
or insects to balance this destruction 
So far as my own state of Massachi 
setts 1s concerne d, the re is no doubt tha 
the goshawk the last severe winte! 
next to the weather, has been the most 
serious menace to all our small wil 
game, and even a serious menace to ou 
domestic fowls. Nc t 
only did this vicious 
cruel, and incredibly 
swift and powerfu 


bird, supposedly an 
inhabitant of the 
North, visit region 


where hitherto he was 
comparatively un 
known in any_ such 
numbers, but he seem 
to be displaying a 
tendency to remain, 
at least for the winter 
months. It may be h 
will yet have to b 
reckoned as our Worst 
winged enemy. I hav: 
collected this winter a 
few records of his ex- 
ploits from my own 
immediate neighbor- 
hood, which can_ be 
duplicated, probably, 
over most of New 
England and New 
York. a h total 
amount of his destruc- 
tion has ce rtainly bee n 
huge. 

For example, a sin- 
gle goshawk near the 
city of Pittsheld wan- 
tonly kille d seve nteen 
pigeons, carrying 
away only one of them 
to eat. A goshawk in 
Shefheld was seen by 


PATHWAY a farmer to swoop 
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eld and kill it An- 


ther farmel lost sev- 


pon a pheasant in a 


| hens, and on more 
none occasion Was 

se by when the raid 
made, but could 
never get his gun up 
ickly enough to bag 
the hawk Finally 
this hawk killed and 
managed to Carry off 
full-grown Plymouth 
Rock roostel As the 
goshawk stands but 
twenty-one to twenty- 
two inches high, and 
weighs conside rably 
less than the fattened 
fowl, you can gather 
some idea of his power. 


vo 


(here were numerous 
other records of do- 
mestic-fowl and pig- 
eon-killing, and tales 
by the hunters of 
pheasants, grouse, and 
even rabbits slaugh- 
tered by this pirate of 
the air. It is fortunate 
for us that the bird 
does not yet breed SO 
far south as this. 
Though a few of our 
woodsmen maintain 
t h at the goshaw ks 
are showing signs of 
breeding here abouts, st 
as yet I have not 

seen real ey ide n¢ce 

to justify the statement. 

Several specimens were shot last win- 
ter, one or two by irate farmers who 
watched the hen-yard, gun in hand, from 
a cover. lhe voshawk 1S certainly a 
savage-looking specimen, when properly 
mounted, the adult being slate-blue and 
gray, with black on the head, and having 
the longish body of the Cooper hawk, 
but with more muscular power, fierce 
talons and beak, and a flashing eye. 
Every line of him looks cruel—and is 
cruel. Like the mink and weasel, he 
butchers for the sheer love of killing, 
even when he isn’t hungry. He and the 
luck-hawk are the Prussians of the bird 


( 
kingdom. 
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SPARROW-HAWKE IS A PRETTY LITTLI 
FALCON 


THAT DOES MORE GOOD THAN HARM 


The duck-hawk, fortunately, is rather 
rare, or at least he is rare 1n settle d com- 
munities, because he builds its nest, or its 
apology for a nest, on the ledges of rock 
precipices (like the golden eagle , and 
consequently requires more or less a 
mountain country to breed in. The 
duck-hawk (which is seventeen inches 
long, considerably smaller than the hen- 
hawk, or goshawk) belongs to the falcon 
family—it is the Fa heregrinus ana- 
tum, and practically identical with the 
European peregrine falcon of the noble 
davs of falconry, those heroic days of old 
which we of the modern high-power 
rifle and soft-nosed expanding bullet 
think so cruel and bloody. The falcons 
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fTHE GREAT HORNED OWL OR 


differ from the hawks somewhat in their 
bills and talons, which are even bettet 
adapted for tearing and seizing prey, and 


in the relatively greater length and 
pointed character of their wings. The 


peregrine falcon, or duck-hawk, is un- 
doubtedly a splendid bird if you judge 
him solely by strength and speed and 


cunning in flight. He most often seizes 
his prey on the wing, and, now that 
water-fowl are scarce, he takes about 


any bird he encounters, dropping upon 
it with a that 
no chance for escape. 

Phe duck-hawks often nest vear afte 
vearin the same place, apparently either 
the same birds or young of the parent 
birds, returning to the familiar cliff. On 


suddenness leaves it 
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Loaf, a 


Sugar cur1lou 
formation near Deer 
held, Viassachusett 
and also on the pre 


cipitous limestone 
precipice of Monu 
ment Mountain in 
Stockbridge t he 
mountain 
in a of Bry 
ant’s , there have been 


duck-hawks’ nests for 


cele brate ad 
pe cm 


over a generation 
The nesting-place on 
Monument can. onl 
he reached, aS a rule, 
with an Alpine rope, 
and sInce the eggs are 
laid before the Ist of 
May. while the cliff is 


still wet, the egg-hunt 
er takes his life’ in 
his hands. Last vear, 
for the first time, I did 
not see the birds about 
the mountain at all, 
and three ascents of 
the cliff with a rope 
dis losed nothing eX- 


ce pt a partridge s nest 


on a dry, mossy shelf 
My observation Was 
not continuous nor 


thorough enough = to 
say definitely that the 
birds were not the re. 
, but apparently — this 

historic pair has met 

its end at last. | can- 
not help hoping so, for they took, I am 
a tremendous toll of bird life, in- 
cluding, | know, many meadow-larks 
and flickers. Their hunting range, too, is 
I cannot say how great, but once 
or twice when | was on the mountain 
summit, I have seen one of them coming 
from over the mountain on the far side 
of the valley, winging much like a pig- 
eon, from regions at least fifteen miles 


sure, 


preat. 


away. If they hunt over a circle of onl 
thirty miles in diameter (and probabl; 
it is very much more) the territory a 


pair can cover 1s considerable 

lhe Cooper and sharp-shinned hawks 
smallish hawks, of fifteen to eighteen 
and ten to twelve inches, respectively 
can be told apart because the Cooper 
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» rounded tail, the sharp-shinned a 
are tail. Both may be told from the 
ll falecons—ze., the so-called spar- 
|- 

ns have long, pointed Wings, the haw ks 
hort. rounded ones. Both Cooper and 
harp-shinned hawks breed in the lati 


de of New England and New York 


nd even as far south as Florida. Both 


and pigeon hawks, because the fa 


huild nests in forest trees. the sharp- 


hinned S¢ lecting almost alwavs ever- 
reens, the latter taking an old crow’'s 
nest When convenient. They are true 
hawks in habit, coursing low through the 
es and shrubbery in pursuit of their 
ime and n mploying the cover ot foliage 
ith uncanny skill. Lhe \ take a Te rrible 
ll of bird hfe, from song-birds up to 
PFrTOUSE and pheasants, 
nd in summer they 
re the two hawks 


which are really re- 


ponsible for most of 
the chicken-stealing. | 
have seen one come up 
to an orchard where 
hens were scratching, 
ecping the trees be- 
tween him and _ his 
irry, till he was 
close by. Then he 
swooped like lightning 
in under the branches, 
seized a chicken, and 
rose with it, all before 
a man could have 
reached for a gun and 
fred. ‘The illustrator 
of this article tells me 
he once saw a sharp- 
shinned hawk fly so 
low that he seemed to 
be actually hugging 
the ground. He 
reached a thick hedge, 
simply flowed up over 
it, and landed in a 
flock of pigeons on the 
other side, killing two 
of them before they 
knew he was any- 
where about. 
Personally, | disap- 
prove of egg hunting 
and collecting. ‘There 
are plenty of available 
collections for study, 
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and most eggs would do more good as 
birds than as neglected “specimens” 
amid the clutter of a boy’s den. But if 
the boy can be taught to distinguish the 
eggs of the Cooper and sharp-shinned 
hawks, the more he collects the better! 
It will not benefit his clothes, but it will 
help the community and all the beneh- 
cent birds. 

he sparrow-hawk (a small falcon) 
and the marsh-hawk (which may be dis- 
tinguished unfailingly by the white upper 
tail coverts) should both be allowed to 
live. Their food consists, for the most 
part, of mice, insects, and so on, although 
both take a certain toll of bird life, espe- 
cially the marsh-hawk. At any rate, they 
are South Germans, not Prussians. The 
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sparrow-hawk is a pretty little falcon, 
with considerable rosy color on him, and 
is seen, perhaps, more often than almost 
any bird of prey by the average unob- 
servant person, because he often sits on 
roadside te le graph-pole S or courses Over 
the helds. | them over the 


have seen 


THE SNOWY OWL 


prairie close to the edge of the Rocky 
Mountains, and again 1n the heart of a 
city. Mr. Stone records that once he 
had a studio in Washington near the 
lreasury Building and a pair of sparrow- 
hawks came daily to a telephone-pol 
near by and lay in wait for the English 
sparrows, which they appare ntly took to 


thei young somewhere In a courtyard 
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near by. (They often nest in hollow 
crees. | his would seem to suggest pos- 


sibilities to those communities which are 
infested with sparrows. A few pairs of 
sparrow-hawks on every block would 
soon clean things up! 

The marsh-hawk (which is a medium- 
size d bird, about sev- 
enteen inches long) 
has apparently the 
habit of hunting 
over a regular beat. | 
have records of this 
from points as widely 
separated as New 
England and Mexico 
(the latter recorded by 
Charles Livingston 
Bull). In each case 
the bird always ap- 
peared from a certain 
quarter, followed a 
definite line of flight 
while under observa- 
tion, and disappeared 
at the same _ place. 
When the marsh-hawk 
notes some disturb- 
ance in the grass or 
gets sight of a mouse 
or young woodchuck 
or desirable ins¢ ct, he 
suddenly stops, 
mounts a little, hovers 
watching, and then 
strikes with great 
speed. It 1S estimated 
that a pair will ac- 
count for eleven hun- 
dred mice, small birds, 
and other prey in the 
ten weeks of incuba- 
tion and rearing of a 
family. Were it not 
for the fact that some- 
thing over 25 per cent. 
of this total is sure to 
be birds, the marsh- 
hawk would not be a bad fellow to have 
around. At the worst, he is listed only 
as “doubtful” by most ornithologists. 
To-day | stopped my motor he side a 
wide held and watched one hunting. He 


flew low—not over twenty feet up at 
any time—and paid no attention what- 
ever to the other birds, which were 


numerous. He was intently watching 
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and when he 


away for me to 


the ground as he flew, 
finally struck—too far 
Set cle arly It Was at something on the 
ground, probably a fheld-mous« 

Eagles are becoming so rare in the 


East now that few persons ever see one. 


Sometimes they think they see one, when 
it is in reality the big osprey, or fsh- 
hawk. That noble-looking and vicious- 


the gvolde n ¢ agle >» Ww ho nests 


cliff 
more and 
mountain fastnesses. 
still is found occasionally. Last win- 
ter one was seen in southern New 
Hampshire, and the next day one was 
shot in Maynard, Massachusetts, while 
eating a pig he had just killed. Presum- 
ably, it was the same bird seen in New 
Hampshire the day before. [wenty-hve 
years used to see bald eagles 
rather frequently both in Rhode Island, 
along the salt ponds, and in the wilder 
parts of the Berkshires and the White 
Mountains, but they are encountered 
less and less often now. You have to 
seek the high Rockies to tind them a 
charactenstic feature in the aerial per- 
spective. 

But with us still. 
‘| he taxide rmists agree that more great 
horned owls were brought in last wintet 
than in any vears. In fact, 
the supply of artihcial eves for the 
stuffed specimens was entirely exhausted 
before the winter was over. Probably 


acting brute ’ 


on inaccessible has been 
more into remote 


But the bald r agle 


le dye S. 


driven 


ago we 


the owls we have 


season fot 





this means that the severe cold added 


many birds from the north to out resi- 
dent population. The great horned 
owl—or “‘six hooter,’’ as he 1s called in 


the Adirondacks, because of his “‘song”’ 
is the bad citizen among the owl tribe. 


He is a big bird, standing often a full 
two feet high, and weighs about fout 


pounds. He hunts by night, as a rule, 
but more than once he has been caught 
out in the daytime, and | have seen ons 
with a crow in his talons, pursued by 
thousands of live full day. 
The crows did not molest him while he 
was perched, but when he attempted to 
fly they swarmed down upon him. It 
was 1n dee p Wor rds, and the uproal could 
be he ard a mile away. He did not escape 
till darkness came. One of these big 
owls can easily kill a hen, or even a tur- 
key, and on farms which adjoin the wild 
forests W here the owls love to nest (in 


Crows, 1m 


hollow trees or even in old crows’ nests) 
they are often a serious pest. They kill 
also skunk, woodchuck, game-birds, and 
rabbits, as well as song-birds and mice. 
The call of the great horned owl is gen- 
erally represente d as follows: W hoo, hoo- 
hoo-hoo., whoo, whoo. It doe sn’t sound 
unlike the long-drawn toot of a distant 
Ste amboat. 

| have found but one record of a snowy 
owl in western Massachusetts, though 
they not infrequently come down from 
their northern home to the seacoast in 
winter, even as far as Long Island. This 
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ne appeared a few years ago, and was 
aptured single-handed by an old lady. 
he heard a commotion just at twilight 
n her chicken-yard, rushed out, and saw 
the great white bird, completely unfa- 
iliar to her, endeavoring to rise with 
her pet rooster in histalons. The rooster 
was putting up a good fight, and the old 
ady rushed to his assistance, armed with 
her apron. She threw the apron over 
the owl, and actually succeeded in get- 
ting him into the house, though both she 
and the apron showed the marks of the 
mntest. One of the men then appeared 
and killed it, and it is now a treasured 
rnament of the front parlor. 

The barn-owl is not found in our 
region, either, which is a pity, for he is 
not only one of the most humorous- 
looking creatures in the feathered king- 
dom, running a close race for first honors 
with the penguin and the puffin, but he 
is also a great destroyer of rodents, far 
exceeding the much vaunted barn cat, 
which usually prefers milk to mice. | 
have often wondered why the bird so- 
ieties do not try the experiment of dis- 
tributing barn-owls to regions where 
they are not at present found. The same 
barn-owl, in Europe, lives in deserted 
castles and haunted towers and 


. does to the moon complain 
Of such as, w andering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign 


Undoubtedly this is also the owl who, on 
a certain famous and romantic evening, 
“for all his feathers was a-cold.”’ It is 
rather curious that two birds so famous 
in Old World song and legend as the 
peregrine falcon and the barn-owl should 
play so slight a part in our New World 
life. The barn-owl, at least, deserves 
recognition and protection. Some years 
ago a colony of barn-owls lived in the 
Smithsonian tower in Washington, en- 
tering and leaving by a broken window. 
Somebody mended this window, thus 
killing all the owls inside and driving 
away all who were outside at the time. 
\ careful and expert examination of the 
dead birds, the pellets and the nests, 
showed that the owls of this colony had 
been taking a tremendous toll of rodents 
and small pests; they had been a posi- 
tive asset tothe surrounding community. 
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I fancy that for most Americans the 

little screech-owl (so-called, though he 
doesn’t screech) really inspires the ro- 
mance which in Europe belongs to the 
barn-owl. That soft, mournful, pro- 
longed whistle of his, that quavering 
note as if he always had his vox humana 
stop pulled all the way out——-w hoo-00-00- 
00-00-00-00-00-has been heard by all 
of us, winter and summer, in the still 
night, often from the orchard beside the 
house. Many a night, as a boy, I have 
lain in bed and listened to the owl calling 
from his hole in an old apple-tree, while 
the November wind rustled the dead 
leaves on the oak beside my window and 
a delicious melancholy stole over me. 
Many a time, too, I have seen, in the 
daytime, the face of the little fellow 
peering from a hole, and watched it fade 
mysteriously from sight as I drew near, 
much like the Cheshire cat. However, 
if you poked your hand down into the 
hole it was no spirit nip you got on the 
finger! The screech-owl, something like 
the black bear, has a red phase. (The 
so-called cinnamon bear is not a separate 
species.) Certain observers have sought 
to explain this by differences in diet. 
Doctor Eaton discovered that the red 
owls he examined had been eating cray, 
fish. As the screech-owls in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, where crayfish are abun- 
dant, are more often red than gray, 
there would seem to be some basis for 
the theory. The little fellows nest in 
early spring, laying their eggs in New 
Exalent before May tst, and they often 
use an old flicker-hole. I had an owl 
nest in a flicker-hole in an old hickory on 
my place one season, and later in the 
same season it was used by the flickers 
again. Undoubtedly the owls could be 
persuaded into artificial boxes, and this 
should be done. Not only are they bene- 
ficial birds, hunting mice eagerly, but 
their faces at the nest hole by day are 
odd and pretty sights, and when they 
are caught outside the nest and puff 
themselves out or draw themselves up 
straight and thin, to look like a strip of 
bark, they are excellent examples of the 
protective instinct at work. 

I once spent a warm April evening 
on the edge of a meadow three miles 
from the village, pee directly under the 
mountain wall. It would seem that 
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there is a certain migration of screech- 


owls at this season, for there must have 
been two-score hunting all over this 
meadow. They flew low, back and forth, 
and as they flew they kept up their 
quavering call, which, when they are on 
the wing, is fairly loud and sounds a 
little like a kind of mournful laughter. 
The air was so full of this sound, which 
would come rustling at you overhead, 
and grow fainter into the distance as the 
dim, receding form of the bird was out- 
lined against the late twilight sky, that 
it was strangely unreal, almost as if you 
stood with Dante on a brink where the 
lost souls fluttered past. Only the shnill 
peeping of the hylas kept the sense of 
our familiar fields in Apnil. I had never 
seen so many owls, of any sort, at one 
time before. 

[here is one bird not classed with the 
raptores which visits us in winter and 
must be included among those foes of 
animal or bird life which swoop down 
out of the air. It is the northern shrike, 
or butcher-bird. He is purely a winter 
visitor in the East, and I think is grow- 
ing much less common. The northern 
shrike is a little over ten inches in 
length, gray on top, with black tail and 
wings. On each wing is a white spot, 
and the ends of the tail feathers are 
white. He will pursue a winter bird like 
a tree-sparrow or chickadee or nut- 
hatch relentlessly through trees and 


To Eyes 


BY ELIZABETH 


HAVE seen lovely sights in far-off places, 
Whose very names with sandalwood are sweet, 
Luring the tongue until it must repeat: 
Canton, and Bangkok on its marshy spaces; 
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thickets till the poor little thing is « 
hausted, when the shnke kills him by 
blow on top of the head and carries h 
off. One of his curious tricks is to imp 
his prey on a thorn or the barb of 
fence. If you have ever found a sm 
bird or mouse thus impaled, he 
probably put there by a shnke. 1} 
captor perhaps was later scared away, 
he may even have killed for the love of it, 
without any intention of eating his pre 
One of the oddest shrike tricks I hav: 
seen recorded is that described by an 
observer in Birds of New York. TT} 
bird was hunting sparrows near the ra 
road yards in Green Island, New York 
He caught two, and impaled them on t! 
point of a lightning-rod at the top of a 
brick chimney a hundred and forty fee 
high. A pair of feld-glasses was used 
to verify the fact. 

On a little artificial pond near my far 
we have seen domestic ducks pulled un- 
der and killed by snapping-turtles (t! 
submarine menace); we have seen fish 
taken by an osprey (the hydropla: 
menace); we have seen hens and phea 
ants and other creatures killed by hawks 
and owls (the aeroplane and Zeppelin 
menace). When it comes to cruelt 
even in our little world of farms and 
peaceful hills and lovely forests natu: 
has given man most of his lesson 
which, to be sure, 1s hardly a valid ex- 
cuse for man, at that! 


That See 





Kioto filled with children’s flower-like faces, 
And all the marvel of a Peking street, 
Or burning Kilauea at one’s feet, 

And Singapore, the meeting-place of races. 


So, having seen, I say, Beauty is one 

And needs no journeying nor far emprise 
Across all things its gracious tendrils run 

And flower unnoticed by our casual eyes: 
The apple-tree that blossoms in the sun 

Is not surpassed by all of Paradise! 
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The High Cost 


BY BEATRICE 


Seox @ANY woman who can 
hay | hese money from a 
+ gentleman who is in no 
; | way related to her—” 
Xf} Miss Fowler delivered 
cy aps E70} @) judgment. 
Fi ed LA ‘‘My dear Aunt 
Maria, you mean a gentleman’s disem- 
bodied spirit,” Hugh’s light, pleasant 
tones intervened. 

“A legacy, Maria, is not quite the 
same thing. ~ pee. Winthrop Fowler’s 
perfect intoni ition carried its usual im- 
plication that the subject was closed. 

is what I call an adventures,’ 

Miss Fowler summed up. She had a 
way of ignoring objections, of reappear- 
ing beyond them like a submarine with 
the ultimate and detonating answer. 
‘And now she wants to reopen the mat- 
ter when the whole thing’s over and done 
with. After three years. Extraordinary 
taste.” She hitched her black-velvet 
Voltaire arm-chair a little away from the 
fre and spread a vast knitting-bag of 
Chinese brocade over her knees. “I 
suppose she isn’t satisfied; she wants 
more.” 

“Naturally. I cannot imagine what 
other reason she could have for insisting 
on a personal interview,” her brother 






agreed, dryly. He retired into the 
Transcript as a Trappist withdraws into 
his Vows. A chastened client of Mr. 


Fowler’s once observed that a_half- 
hour’s encounter with him resulted in a 
rugful of asphyxiated topics. 

Miss Maria, howe ver, prefe rred disem- 
boweling hers. ‘‘I shouldn’t have con- 
ented,” she snapped. ‘“ Hugh, if you 
vould be so good as to sit down. You 

obstructing the light. And the cur- 
tain-cord. If you could refrain from 
twisting it for a few moments.” 

Hugh let his long, high-shouldered 
hgure lapse into the window-seat. “ And 
besides, we’re all dying to know what 
she looks like,” he suggested. 

“Speak for yourself, please,’ said 


of Conscience 
RAVENEL 


Miss Fowler, with the vivacity of the 
lady who protests too much. 

“T do, I do! Good Lord! I’m just as 
bad as the rest of you. All my life I’ve 
been consumed to know what Uncle 
Hugh could have seen in a perfectly 
obscure little person to make him do 
what he did. There must have been 
something.” His eyes traveled to a 
sketch in pencil of a man’s head which 
hung in the shadow of the chimneypiece, 
a sketch whose uncanny suggestion 
might have come from the quality of the 
sitter or merely from a smudging of the 
medium. “Everything he did always 
seemed to me perfectly natural,” he went 
on, as though conscious of new discov- 
ery. “Even those years when he was 
knocking about the world, hiding his 
address. Even when he had that fancy 
that people were persecuting him. Most 
people did worry him horribly.” 

A glance flashed between the two 
middle-aged listeners. It was a peculiar 
glance, full of a half-denied portent. 
Then Miss Fowler’s fingers, true to their 
traditions, loosened their grip on her 
needles and casually smoothed out her 
work. 

“T have asked you not to speak of 
that,” she mentioned, quietly. 

“T know. But of course there was no 
doubt at all that he was sa—was entirely 
recovered before his death. Don’t you 
think so, sir?” 

His uncle laid down the paper and 
fixed the young man with the gray, un- 
sheathed keenness that had sent so many 
witnesses groveling to the naked truth. 
“No doubt whatever. I always held, 
and so did both the physicians, that his 
lack of balance was a temporary and 
sporadic thing, brought on by overwork 
and—and certain unhappy conditions of 
his life. There has never been any such 
taint in our branch of the family.” 

““No-o, so they say,” Hugh agreed. 
“One of our forebears did see ghosts, but 
that was rather the fashion. And his 
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father, that old Johnnie over the fire- 
place—you take after him, Aunt Maria 

he was the prize witch-smeller of his 
generation, and he condemned all the 
young and pretty ones. ‘That hardly 
seems well-balanced.” 

“Collaterals on the distaff side,” Mr. 
Fowler put in, hastily. “If you would 
read Mendel 

“Mendel? I have read about him.’ 
He raised the forefinger of his right 
hand. ‘Very 


bd 


: suggestive. If your 
father was a black rabbit’’—he raised 
the forefinger of his left—‘‘and your 


mother was a white rabbit, then your 
male children would be’’—he raised all 
the other fingers and paused as though 
taken aback by the size of the family 
“‘would be blue guinea-pigs, with a ten- 
dency to club-foot and astigmatism, but 
your female children might only be 
rather clumsy tangoists with a weakness 
for cutting their poor relations. That’s 
all I remember, but I do know that be- 
cause I studied the charts.” 

“Very amusing,” said Mr. Fowler, 
indulgently. 

Hugh flushed. 

“T am sure it can’t be that way.” 
Miss Maria flapped her knitting over. 
“But everything has changed since my 
day, and not for the better. The curtain- 
cord.” 

“Beg pardon,” muttered Hugh. His 
mind went on churning nonsense. 
“There are two days it is useless to flee 
from—the day of your death and the 
day when your family doesn’t care for 
your jokes. 


“For a joke is an intellectual thing, 
And a mot is the sword of an angel king. 


“Good old Blake. Why do the best 
people always see jokes? Why does a 
really good one make a whole frozen 
crowd feel jolly and united all of a sud- 
den?” He pondered on the beneficence- 
of the comic spirit. Hugh was a born 
Deist. It gave him no trouble at all to be- 
lieve that since the paintings of Velas- 
quez and the great outdoors,which he had 
seen, were beautiful, so much the more 
beautiful must be that God whom he had 
not seen. It seemed reasonable. As for 


the horrors like Uncle Hugh’s affair— 
well, they must be put in for chiaroscuro. 
A thing couldn’t be all white without 
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being blank. The thought of the sh: 
ows, however, always made him p 
foundly uncomfortable, and his insti: 
right-about-faced to the lighter surf: 
of life. ‘“‘Anyhow,” he broke silen 
“the daughter of Heth must be gan 
Three to one, and on our native heat! 

He looked appraisingly about + 
room, pausing at the stiff, distinguish: 
gray-haired couple, one on either sid« 
the fire. The effect was of a highly fi 
ished genre picture: the rich wainsco: 
between low book-shelves, the broodin, 
portraits, the black-blue rug bordered by 
a veiled Oriental motive, the black- 
velvet cushions that brought out th: 
watery reflections of old Sheraton 
even the ancient horsehair had not done; 
the silver candlesticks, the miniatures, 
and on the mantel those two royal 
flower-pots whose precarious existenc: 
was to his aunt a very fearful joy. Eve: 
the tortoise-shell cat, sprawled betwee 
the two figures like a tiny tiger-skin, was 
in the picture. It was a room that gently 
put you into your place. Hugh recalled 
with a faint grin certain meetings here of 
philanthropic ladies whose paths had 
seldom turned into the interiors of olde: 
Beacoh Street. The state of life to which 
it had pleased their Maker to call them, 
he reflected, would express itself prefer- 
ably in gilding and vast pale-tinted 
upholstery and pink bibelots—oh, quité 
a lot of pink. This place had worried 
them into a condition of disconcerted 
awe. 

He tried to fancy what it was going t 
do to the unbidden, resented guest. A 
queer protest against its enmity, an 
impulse to give her a square deal, 
surged up in him from nowhere. Afte: 
all, whatever else she might be, she was 
Uncle Hugh’s girl. Like all the world, 
Hugh loved the dispossessed lover. H: 
knew what it felt like. One does™not 
reach the mature age of twenty-fou: 
without having at least begun the pas- 
sionate pilgrimage. His few tindery and 
tinselly affairs he uneasily suspected of 
following the obvious formula: thre« 
parts curiosity, three parts the literary 
sense, three parts crude young impulse, 
one part distilled moonshine. The real 
love of his life had been Uncle Hugh. 

He sprang up with an abruptness to 
which his elders seemed to be used. He 
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stopped before a brass-trimmed desk and 
jerked at the second drawer. “*Where 
are those letters, sit a 

‘You mean—” 

“Yes, the one you wrote her about 
the money, and her answer. You put 
them with his papers, didn’t you? 
Where’s the key c 

The older man drew from his waist- 

vat pocket a carved bit of brass. 
‘What do you want with them?” he 
isked, cautiously. 

“T want to refresh my memory—and 
Aunt Martia’s.”” He took out a neat little 
pile of papers and began to sort them 
intently. ‘‘Here they are on top.” 
He laid a docketed envelope on the desk. 
‘And here are the essays and poems 
that you wouldn’t publish. I considered 
them the best things he ever did.” 

“You were not his literary executor,” 
said his uncle, coldly. Another stifled 
glance passed between the seniors, but 
this time Miss Maria made no effort to 
restore the gloss of the surface. She sat 
idle, staring at the papers with a sort of 
horror. 

“Put them back,” she said. ‘‘Win- 
throp, I do think you might burn 
them. If you keep things like that too 
long the wrong people are sure to get 
them.” 

“Wait a bit. I haven’t seen them for 
years, not since you published the col- 
lected works—-with Hamlet left out.” 
he young man lifted a worn brown- 
morocco portfolio tied with a frazzled 
red ribbon. ‘And here”’—his voice 
dropped—“‘here is It—the letters he 
wrote to her and never sent. It was a 
sort of diary, wasn’t it, going on for 
years? What a howling pity we couldn’t 
print that!’ 

“Hugh!” 


“Don’t faint, Aunt Maria. You 
wouldn’t catch me doing anything so 
indecent. But suppose Dante’s dear 


family had suppressed the Vita Nuova. 
And it ought to be one of the most 
extraordinary human documents in the 
world, perfectly intimate, all the bars 
down, full of those flashes of his. Just 
the man, ipsissimus, that never hap- 
pened but that once. Uncle Winthrop, 
don’t you think that I might read it?” 
“Do you think so? I never did.” 
“Oh, if you put it up to me like that! 
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Of course I can’t. But what luck that 
he didn’t ask you to send it to her—sup- 
posing she’s the wrong kind—wasn’'t 
it... His voice trailed off, leaving 
his lips foolishly open. ‘You don’t 
mean—he did?” 

“Yes, at the end, after you had left 
the room,” said Mr. Fowler, firmly. 

“And you—didn’t? Why not?” 

“As you said, for fear she was the 
wrong kind.” 

“It was too much to hope that she 
would be anything else,” his aunt broke 
in, harshly. ‘‘Shut your mouth, Hugh; 
you look like a fool. Think what she 
might have done with them—she and 
some of those unspeakable papers.” 

“Oh, I see! I see!’ groaned the young 
man. “But how awful not to do the 
very last thing he wanted! Did you ever 
try to find out what kind of a person 
she was?” 

“She took the money. That was 
enough,” cried Miss Fowler. ‘‘She got 
her share, just as though she had been 
his legal wife.” 

Hugh gave her a dazed look. “You 
don’t mean that she was his illegal one? 
I never—”’ 

“Oh no, no!’ Mr. Fowler interposed. 
*“We have no reason to think that she 
was otherwise than respectable. Maria, 
you allow most unfortunate implica- 
tions to result from your choice of words. 
We know very little, really.” 

“‘He met her in Paris when he gave 
that course of lectures over there. We 
know that much. And she was an Amer- 
ican student—from Virginia, wasn’t it? 
But that was over twenty years ago. 
Didn’t he see her after that?” 

“T am sure he did not.” 

“She wasn’t with him when he was 
knocking about Europe?” 

“Certainly not. She came home that 
very year and married. As her letter 
states, she was a widow with three chil- 
dren at the time of his death.” 

“| have always considered it provi- 
dential that he didn’t know she was a 
widow,” observed Miss Maria, primly. 

Her nephew shot her a look that ad- 
mitted his intermittent amusement in his 
aunt Maria, but definitely gave her up. 
He carefully leaned the portfolio inside 
the arm of the sofa that neighbored the 
desk, and p:cked up the long envelope. 

2 
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“A copy of my letter,” said Mr. 
Fowler. 
lo his sister, watching him as he 


watched Hugh, came the unaccountable 
impression that his sure and chiseled 
surface covered a nervous anxiety. Then 
Miss Maria, being a product of the same 
school, dismissed the idea as absurd. 

Hugh raised bewildered eyes from the 
letters. “I can’t exactly remember,” he 
said. “I was so cut up at the time. 
Did I ever actually read this before or 
was I merely told about it? I went back 
for Midyear’s, you know, almost at once. 
I know my consent was asked, but—” 

“You—did not see it.” 

“And you, Aunt Maria, of course you 
knew about it!” 

“Certainly,” said Miss Fowler, on the 
defensive. “As usual in business mat- 
ters, your uncle decided for me. We have 
been accustomed to act as a family 
always. To me the solidarity of the 
family is more than the interest of any 
member of it.’ 

“Oh, I know that the Fowler family 
is the noblest work of God.” The young 
man looked from one to the other as he 
might have regarded two. strangers 
whose motives it was his intention to 
find out. “I’ve beer? brought up on 
that. But what I want to know now is 
the whyness of this letter.” 

“What do you mean?” Mr. Fowler’s 
voice cut the pause like a trowel execut- 
ing the middle justice on an earthworm. 

*Why—why Hugh began, des- 
perately. ‘“‘] mean, why wasn’t the 
money turned over to her at once—all 
of it?” 

‘It is customary to notify legatees.” 

“And she wasn’t even a legatee,” 
added Miss Maria, grimly. ‘He never 
made a will.” 

“No,” said Hugh, with an ugly I; 1ugh, 

‘“*he merely trusted to our promises. 

There was a brief but violent silence. 

“T think, Winthrop,” Miss Maria 
broke it, “that, instead of questioning 
the propriety of my language, you might 
do well to consider your nephew’s.” 


Hugh half-tendered the _ letter. 
“You're so confoundedly clever. Uncle 
Winthrop. You—you just put the whole 
thing up to the poor woman. I can’t 


pick out a word te show where you said 
it, but the tone of your letter is exactly 
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this, ‘Here’s the money for you, and if 
you take it you’re doing an unheard-of 
thing.’ She saw it right enough. Her 
answer is just a defense of why she has 
to take it—some of it. She’s a mother 
with three children, struggling to keep 
above water. She’s a human animal 
hghting for her young. So she takes, 
most apologetically, most unhappily, a 
part of what he left her, and she hates 
to take that. It’s the most pitiful 
thing 

“*Piteous,” corrected Miss Maria, in a 
tone like a bite. 

Mr. Fowler laid the tips of his fingers 
very delicately on his nephew’s knee. 
“Will you show me the place or places 
where | make these very damaging ob- 
servations?” 

“That’s just it. 
but—” 

“Tam sure that you cannot, because 
they exist only in your somewhat—shall 
we say, lyrical imagination? I laid the 
circumstances before the woman and she 
acted as she saw fit to act. Hugh, my 
dear boy, I wish that you would try to 
restrain your—your growing tendency to 
excitability. I know that this is a trying 
day for all of us.” 

“O Lord, yes! It brings it all back,” 
said Hugh, miserably. “I’m sorry if | 
said anything offensive, sir, but—’” He 
gave it up. “You know I have a devil, 
sometimes.” He gave a half - embar- 
rassed laugh. 

“Offensive—if you have said anything 
offensive ! ?” Miss Fowler boiled over. 

“Ts that all you are going to say, Win- 
throp? If so—”’ 

Mr. Fowler lifted a warning hand. 
The house door was opening. Then the 
discreet steps of Gannett came up the 
hall, followed by something lighter and 
more resilient. 

“At least don’t give me away to the 
lady the very first thing,” said Hugh, 
lightly. He shoved the papers into the 
drawer and swung it shut. His heart 
was beating quite ridiculously. He 
would know at last— What wouldn’t he 
know? “Uncle Hugh’s girl, Uncle 
Hugh’s girl,” he told himself, and his 
temperamental responsiveness to the in- 
terest and the mystery of life expanded 
like a sea-anemone in the Gulf Stream. 

Gannett opened the door, announced 


I can’t pick them out, 
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his impeccable English, “Mrs. Shir- 
’ and was not. 


\ very small, very graceful woman 
hesit< ited in the doorway. Hugh’s first 
npression was surprise that there was 

little of her. Then his always alert 
ibconsciousness registered: 

‘A lady, yes, but a country lady; not 

par le monde. Pleasantly rather than 
vell dressed; those veils are out.”’ He 
had met her at once with outstretched 

and and the most cordial, “‘l am glad 
to see you, Mrs. Shirley.” Then he men- 
tioned the names of his aunt and uncle. 
He did not dare to leave anything to 
\unt Maria. 

That lady made a movement that 

ight or might not have been a gesture 
of recognition. Mr. Fowler, who had 
risen, inclined his handsome head with a 
polite murmur and indicated a chair 
vhich faced the light. Mrs. Shirley sat, 
instead, upon the edge of the sofa, which 
happened to be nearer. With her coming 
Hugh’s expansiveness had suffered a 

sudden rebuff. A feeling of dismal con- 
ventionality permeated the room like a 
fog. He plumbed it in vain for the won- 
der and the magic that ought to have 
been the inescapable aura of Uncle 
Hugh’s girl. Was this the mighty ocean, 
was this all? She was a little nervous, 
too. That was a pity. Nervousness in 
social relations was one of the numerous 
things that Aunt Maria never forgave. 

Chen the stranger spoke, and Hugh’s 
friendliness went out to the sound as to 
something familiar for which he had been 
W aiting. 

‘It is very good of you to let me 
come,” she said. 

‘But she must be over forty,” Hugh 
told himself, “‘and her voice is young. 
So was his always.” It was also very 
natural and moving and not untinged by 
what Miss Fowler called the Southern 
patois. ‘‘And her feet are young.” 

Mr. Fowler uttered another polite 
murmur. There was no help from that 
quarter. She made another start. 

“Tt seemed to me—” she addressed 
Miss Fowler, who looked obdurate. She 

cast a helpless glance at the cat, who 
opened surprising topaz eyes and looked 
supercilious. Then she turned to Hugh. 

‘It seemed to me,” she said, steadily, 


“that I could make you understand—I 
mean I could express myself more clearly 
if I could see you, than I could by writ- 
ing, but—it is rather difheult.’ 

The overheated, inclement room 
waited. Hugh restrained his foot from 
twitching. Why didn’t Aunt Maria say 
something? She was behaving abomin- 
ably. She was still seething with her 
suppressed outburst like a teakettle un- 
der the cozy of civilization. And it was 
catching. 

‘I explained at the time, three years 
ago,” Mrs. Shirley made the plunge, 
“why I took the—money at all.” The 
hard word was out, and Hugh relaxed. 
“1 don’t know what you thought of me, 
but at the time it seemed like the mercy 
of Heaven. I had to educate the chil- 
dren. We were horribly poor. I was 
almost in despair. And I felt that if I 
could take it from any one I could take 
it from him. . .” 

“Yes,” said Hugh, unhappily. The 
depression that dropped on in at in- 
tervals seemed waiting to pounce. He 
glanced at his uncle’s judicial mask, 
knowing utterly the distaste for senti- 
mental encounters that it covered. He 
detested his aunt’s aloofness. He was 
almost angry with this little woman’s 
ingenuousness that put her so candidly 
at their cynical mercy. 

“But now,” she went on, “some land 
we have that seemed worth nothing at 
the time has become very valuable. The 
town grew out in that direction. And 
my eldest boy is doing very well indeed, 
and my daughter is studying for a li- 
brary position. 

“The short and simple annals of the 
poor,” sighed Hugh to Hugh. 

“And so,” said little Mrs. Shirley, 
with astounding simplicity, “I came to 
ask you please to take it back again.” 
She gave an involuntary sigh of relief, 
as though she had returned a rather 
valuable umbrella. Mr. Fowler’s eye- 
glasses dropped from his nose as his eye- 
brows shot up 

Good Lord!” ejaculated Miss Maria 
with all the unexpectedness of Galatea. 
“You don’t really mean it?” Her bag 
slid to the floor and the cat became 
thoroughly intrigued. 

“Do I understand you to say”—Mr. 
Fowler’s voice was almost stirred— 
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“that you wish to return my brother’s 
legacy to the family?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Shirley, ‘‘only, it 
wasn’t alegacy. It was merely kindness 
that let me have it. You never can 
know how kind it was. But we can get 
on without it now.” 

Mr. Fowler cleared his throat. To 
Hugh his manner faintly suggested the 
cat busy with the yarn, full of a sort of 
devout curiosity. ‘ Pardon me,” he said, 
gently, “but are you sure—have you 
given this matter sufficient thought? 
The sum is a considerable one. Your 
children 

“T have talked it 
The y feel just as I do.’ 

‘A very proper feeling,” said Miss 
Fowler, approvingly. ‘I must say that 
I never expected it. I shall add part of 
my share of it to the Marian Fowler 
Ward in the Home for Deficient Chil- 
dren. A most worthy charity. Perhaps 
I could interest you 

“Oh, that would be lovely!” cried 
Mrs. Shirley. “Anything for children. 
I’ve already spoken to my cousin, 
who is a lawyer, about transferring the 
securities back to you.” 

“TI shall communicate with him at 
once,” said Mr. Fowler. His court-room 
manner had bourgeoned into his best 
drawing-room blend of faintly implied 
gallantry and deep consideration. One 
almost caught Winter getting out of the 
lap of Spring. Then the three heads 
which had unconsciously leaned to- 
gether suddenly straightened up and 
turned in the same direction. 

Hugh stood almost over them. In 
one hand he held his aunt’s knitting, 
which he had mechanically rescued from 
the cat. Now he drew out one of the 
ivory needles and snapped it into accu- 
rate halves. “This is atrocious!’ he said, 
with care and precision. His voice 
shook. “I shall not touch a cent of it 
and’’—he embraced his uncle and aunt 
in the same devastating look—* neither 
will you if you have any sense of de- 
cency.” 

“T think—” 

“Tt doesn’t matter remotely what you 

we think, sir. What matters is what 
Uncle Hugh thought.” He turned to 
Mrs. Shirley with an extraordinary 
softening of tone. 


over with them. 


, 


“Couldn’t you keep 
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it? When he died... in the room 
over this’’—with a little gasp her glanc 

flew to the ceiling as though this topo 
graphical detail had brought her a sharp 
realization of that long-past scene—* he 
made us promise that you should have 
it, all of it. He felt that you needed it; 
he worried about it.” 

“Oh, how kind of him—how kind!” 
cried the little woman. The poignancy 
of her voice cut into his disappointment 
like a sharp ray of light. “ Even then 
to think of me. But don’t you under 
stand that he wouldn’t want me to—to 
take anything that I felt I ought not to 
take?” 

“That’s the way out,” rippled across 
Mr. Fowler’s face. He was experiencing 
a variety of mental disturbances, but 
this came to the surface just in time for 
Hugh to catch it. 

“Oh, well,” he murmured, wearily. 
“Only, none for this deficient child, 
thank you.” He walked to the window 
and stood looking out into the blown 
spring green of the elm opposite. His 
ebbed anger had left a residuum of 
stubbornness. There was still an act of 
justice to be consummated and the posi- 
tion of grand- justicer offered a certain 
righteous attraction. As he reminded 
himself, if you put your will to work on 
a difficult action you were fain to com- 
mit, after a while the will worked auto- 
matically and your mind functioned 
without aid from you, and the action 
bloomed of itself. This kinetic process 
was a constant device of the freakish 
impulse that he called his devil. He 
deliberately laid the train. 

“There 1s one more thing,” the alien 
was saying. Her voice had gained a 
wonderful fluency amid the general 
thaw. “I didn’t dare to ask before, but 
if he thought of me then— I have al- 
ways hoped he left some message for 
me... aletter, perhaps.” 

Hugh smiled agreeably. ‘“‘In just a 
moment,” he considered, “‘I am going to 
do something so outrageous that I can’t 
even imagine how my dear families are 
going to take it.””. He was about to hurt 
them severely, but that was all right. 
His uncle was a tempered weapon of wat 
that despised quarter; and as for Aunt 
Maria, he rather wanted to hurt Aunt 
Maria for her own good. 
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Into the eloquent and mendacious 
ence that was a gift of their caste the 
voice fell humbly: ‘‘So there wasn’t? I 
ppose I oughtn’t to have expected 


‘Any time now, Gridley,’”” Hugh sig- 
led to his familiar. Like a re sponse, a 
n breeze tickled the roots of his h; ur. 
swung around with the pivot of a 
finite purpose. With an economy of 
vement that would have contented 
eficiency expert he set a straight 
ldle-backed chair squarely in front of 
le Hugh’s girl and settled himself in 
vith his back to his own people. 
‘Mrs. Shirley,” he began, quietly, 
vill you talk to me, ple ase? | hope | 
a’n’t startle you, but there are things 
absolutely have to know, and this 1s 
one chance. I am entirely deter- 
nined not to let it slip. Talk to me, 
se, not tothem. As you have doubt- 
s noticed, though excellent people 
here the things not flatly of this world 
e concerned, my uncle is a graven 
nage and my aunt 1s a deaf mute. As 
for me, I am just unbalanced enough to 
derstand anything.’ He was aware of 
rustle of consternation behind him 
nd hurried on, ignoring that and what- 
ever else might be happening there. 
(hat’s what I’m banking on now. | in- 
id to say my say and they are going to 
yw it, because it 1s dangerous to thwart 
jueer people—very dangerous indeed. 
su know, they thwarted Uncle Hugh in 
every possible way. My grand-father 
a composite of those two, and all of 
them adored my uncle and contradicted 
im and watched him until he went over 
the border. And they’ re so dead scared 
hat I’m going to follow him some day 
that they let me do quite as I please.” 
He passed his hand across his eyes aS 
though brushing aw ay cobwebs. ‘ Will 
you be so good as to put your veil up.” 
“Why—why, certainly!” Mrs. Shirley 
faltered. She uncovered her face and 
Hugh nodded to the witness within. 
“Yes, he’d have liked that,” he told 
himself. ‘Lots of expression and those 
beautiful haunted shadows about the 
eyes.” He laughed gently. ‘“‘Don’t 
look so frightened. I don’t bite. Just 
humor me, as Uncle Winthrop is signal- 
ing you to do. You underst: ind, don’t 
you, that Uncle Hugh was the romance 
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and the adventure of my life? I’m still 
saturated with him, but there was lots 
of him that I could never get through to. 
There never was a creature better worth 
knowing, and he couldn’t show me, or 
else | had blind spots. There were vast 
tracts of undiscovered country in him, as 
far as I was concerned—lands of wonder, 
east of the sun and west of the moon 
that sort of thing. But I knew that there 
was a certain woman who must have 
been there, who held the heart of the 
mystery, and to-day, when this incred- 
ible chance came—when you came—lI 
made up my mind that I was not going 
to be restrained nor bafled by the cus- 
toms of my tribe. I want the truth and 
I’m prepared to give it. From the shoul- 
der. If you will tell me everything you 
know about him I promise to tell you 
everything I know. You'll want to—” 
The sound of the closing door made him 
turn. The room behind him was empty. 
His manner quieted instantly. “‘That’s 
uncommonly tactful of them. . . . You 
won’t think that they meant any dis- 
courtesy by leaving?” he added, anx- 
iously. ‘‘They wouldn’t do that.” 

“Oh, I’m sure not! Your uncle made 
me understand,” faltered Mrs. Shirley. 
“They knew you could speak more 
freely without them.” 

““He’s wonderful with the wireless,” 
Hugh agreed. ‘ But they were in terror, 
anyway, as to how freely [| was about to 
speak before them. They can’t stand 
this. Everything really human seems 
pretty well alien to Uncle Winthrop. 
He’s exhibit A of the people who con- 
sider civilization a mistake. And my 
aunt Maria is a truly good woman 
charities and all that—but if you put a 
rabbit in her brain it would tnconti- 
nently curl up and die in convulsions.’ 

She laughed helplessly, and Hugh re- 
ported an advance. 

“Nevertheless,” he added, quaintly, 
we don’t really dislike each other.” 

“They love you above everything.” 

“T’m the last of the family, you see; 
I’m the future. Can’t we skip the 
er ” he broke out. “You 
don’t feel that I am a stranger, do you?” 
He halted on the verge of the confidence 
that he found no barrier in her advanced 
age. He knew plenty of women of forty 


“ec 


who had never grown up much and whe 
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met him on perfectly equal terms. This, 
however, was a case by itself. He 
plunged back into the memories of Uncle 
Hugh. He spoke of his charm, his out- 
look on life, sometimes curiously veiled, 
often uncannily clairvoyant; his periods 
of restless suffering tending to queer, un- 
social impulses; then the lowering of an 
interval af hard work and its reward of 
almost supernatural joy. 

‘‘He used to go around in a rainbow,” 
said Hugh, “‘a sort of holy soap bubble. 
1 hardly dared to speak to him for fear 
of breaking it. It came with a new in- 
spiration, and while it lasted nothing on 
earth was so important. Then when it 
was hnished he never wanted to see the 
thing agi un. 

“Go on,” said his listener. Her gray 
eyes plumbed his with a child’s direct- 
ness. He was conscious of his will play- 
ing on her. He was keeping his part of 
the contract, but he was also breaking 
the way for hers. He must not let them 
go for a moment, those gray eyes like a 
girl’s that grew absent-minded so easily. 
Only a little more and his mood would 
curve around both of them, a glamour- 
ous mist of feeling. 

“You go on,” he murmured. “Can’t 
you see how much [| want you to? Can’t 
you feel how much I’m the right person 
to know?” 

‘I could never tell any one. You 
want 

“Anything, everything. You must 
have known him better than anybody in 
the world did.” 

“T think so,” she said, slowly. “‘And 
I saw him alone only twice in my life.” 


For some time he had sat with his long 
fingers over his mouth, afraid of check- 
ing her by an untimely word. 

“Of course I was in his classes. You 
know he had an extraordinary success; 
he struck twelve at once, as they say 
there. The French really discovered 
him as a poet, just as Mallarmé dis- 
covered Poe; some of them used that 
parallel. And the girls—he was a mati- 
née idol and a cult—even the French 
girls. We went into that class-room 
thrilling as we never went to any ball. 
I worked that winter for him harder 
than I had ever worked in my life, and 
about Easter he began to single me out 


for the most merciless fault-find 
That was his way of showing that 
considered you worth while. He 
a habit of standing over you in c| 
holding your paper like a knout. 

once or twice—lI called myself a 

ceited little idiot—but once or twice 

Hugh nodded. His pulses were s 
ing like morning stars at the spectack 
a new world. 

“He used to say of a certain excit 
happy feeling, a sort of fey feeling, t 
you seemed to have swallowed a he 
enly pigeon. And—well, he. looked 
that. But I knocked my vanity on 1 
head and told it, ‘Down to the ot 
dogs.’ I was used to young men; I k: 
how little such manifestations co 
mean. But after that I used to set lit 
lines in the things I wrote for him, vi 
delicately, and sometimes I fancie: 
had caught a fish. It was most excitin 

Hugh again impersonated a Chi 
mandarin. ‘ 

“You see, he allowed so few peop| 
know him, he moved with such dith 
culty in that formally laid-out, sm: 
professional world, with its endless les 
ing of cards and showing yourself on t 
proper days. I think they conside: 
him a sort of Huron, afflicted with g 
ius, and forgave him. He ran away fri 
them, he fought them off. And to 
that there was a magic spider-web 
tween this creature and me, new ev: 
day and invisible to everybody else a 
dripping with poetry like dewdro| 
Can’t you fancy the intoxication? I 
nineteen. . . . I had engaged myself 
be married to Be severly Shirley. | ha 
known him all my life—before I left 
home—but I had absolutely no convi 
tion of disloyalty. This was different 
this was another life.” 

“Another you,” agreed Hugh, as o1 
who took exotic states of mind f 
granted. 

“Well, yes. . . . It was one of the 
awful at-homes of Madame Normand’ 
She took American girls en pension, ai 
she was supposed to look after us s 
verely; but as she was an American h« 
self, of course she gave us a great d« 
of liberty. She was the wife of a py 


fesseur, and she had rather an imposii 


salon, so she received just so often, a1 
you had to go or she never stopped as! 
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you why. You have been to those 
enc h receptions ‘<a 

‘Where they serve music and syrup 

1 little hard cakes, and you carry 

the impression of a lordly function 
iuse of the scenery and the manners? 
leed ves!’ 

| slid away after a while, out upon 

iron balcony, filled with new lilacs, 
it overhung the garden. Something 

1 hurt my little feelings; a letter 

In’t come, perhaps. I remember how 
rk and warm the night was, like a gulf 

ler me, and the stars and the lights of 
ris seemed very much alike and rather 

ippointing. Then I heard his voice 
hind me, and | was as overwhelmed 

as Daphne or Danaé or one of those 
ean ladies might have been when the 

1 came. 

‘He said, ‘What are you doing, hang- 

over this dark, romantic chasm?’ 
id I just had presence of mind enough 

play up. 

‘Naturally, I’m wailing for a phan- 
m lover.’ Then the answer to that 
ashed on me and I said in a hurry, ‘1 
uught you never came to. these 
ngs.’ 

‘I came to see you’—he really said 

and then, ‘And—am I sufficiently 
moniacal?’?’ And he had swallowed a 
veon 
“*QOh dear, no! said [. ‘You are much 

respectable. You are from Boston.’ 

‘*And you from Virginia,’ said he. 
| hear that a certain Stewart once un- 

tihably claimed kinship with your 
inch of the family and has since been 
known as the Pretender.’ 

“*That is quite true,’ said I. ‘And I 
ear that once when the Ark ran aground 

little voice was heard piping: ‘Save 
ne! save me! I am a Fowler of 
Boston!’ 

“That was the silly way we began. 
Isn’t it incredible?” 

‘He could be silly that was one of 
the lovable things,”’ Hugh mused. ‘* And 

could say the most nakedly natural 
hings. But he generally used the man- 
larin dialect. He thought in it, I sup- 


’ 
DOS 


C 
“No,” the stranger corrected him. 


‘He thought in thoughts. — Brilliant 
people always do. The words just wait 
like a—a—” 
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“Lavette,” said Hugh. ‘‘What else 
did he say?” 
“The next | remember we were lecn 


ing together, all but touching. And he 
was telling me about the little green 
gate.” 


Hugh’s hand shut. ‘‘ He always called 
it that. W as he thinking of it even 
then?” 

“Oh yes!” 

“He never was like a person of this 
world,” said Hugh, under his breath 

“The loneliest creature I ever knew.” 

They fell silent, like two old friend: 
whose sorrow is the same. 

“He believed,”’ Hugh went on, after 
a moment, “‘that when life became intol- 
erable you had a perfect right to take 
the shortest way out. And he thought of 
it as a little green gate, swinging with 
its shadow in the twilight, so that a 
touch would let you into the sweetest, 
dimmest old garden.” 

* But he loved life.’’ 

“Sometimes. The color of it and the 
unexpectedness. He believed the world 
didn’t have any definite plan, but just 
wandered along the road and picked up 
adventures. And he loved that. He 
said God made a new earth every day 
and he rather fancied a new heaven of 
tener. But he got so dead tired at the 
end, homesick for underground. .. . | 
wonder! ” 

The little woman was looking past 
him, straight into an evocation of a van 
ished presence that Was SO real, SO nearly 
tangible, that Hugh was forced to lay 
violent hands upon his absurd impulss 
to glance over his shoulder. “I wouldn’t 
let him,” she said, in a tone the young 
man had never heard before. 

“You mean oer 

oy couldn’t beat it. | made him 
promise me that he wouldn’t. I can’t 
tell you that. We talked for a long time, 
and the night was full of doom. He was 
tired then, but that wasn’t all. He felt 
what was coming—the Shadow : 
and he was in terror. What he dreaded 
most was that it might change him in 
some way, make him something beastly 
and devilish—he who had always loved 


whatever was lovely and merciful and of 


good report.” 
Hugh got up with a shudder. “Hush!” 
he said, sharply. ‘“‘It’s too ghastly. 
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” He 


Don’t tell me any more about it. 
wandered across the 

from the azaleas, stopping at the window 
for a long look out. [he wind was blow- 
ing some riotous young clouds over the 
sky like inarticulate shouts. 


an arrogant bird in the elm; 


here was 
there were 


pert crocus-buds in the window-boxes. 
lhe place was full of foolhardy little 
dare-devils who trusted their fate and 


might never find it out. After all, that 
was the way to live—as long as one was 
allowed. He turned suddenly with his 
whimsical smile. "’ look out 0’ window 
quite a bit,” he explained, “well, be- 
cause of my aunt Maria.”’ When he sat 
down again in the Sheraton chair Mrs. 


Shirley shifted her story to the plane of 


the smile. 

*T don’t know how late it was when 
Madame Normand popped her head out 
of the balcony door.” 


“*Who was then surprised? It was 
the lady,’ as dear old Brantome says?” 


“It was everybody. The 
had gone and Mélanie the 
putting out the candles. 

***Miss Stewart and I have just dis- 
covered that we are very nearly related,’ 
said he. 

‘But how delightful,’ 
thoroughly annoyed.” 

“And the other time,’ Hugh hinted. 
What he wanted to say was, “So you 
prevented it, you kept him here, God 
bless you!’ His natural resilience had 
itself. Vistas were opening. 
The Hugh who accepted life for what it 
was worth was again in the ascendant, 
but he found a second to call up the 
other Hugh, whose legal residence was 
somewhere near the threshold of con- 
sciousness, to take notice. He had al- 
ways known that there must have been 
something in Uncle Hugh’s girl. 

“That was a few days later, the after- 
noon before I left Paris. I went quite 
suddenly. Somebody was sick at home, 
and I had the chance to travel with 
some friends who were going. He had 
sent me flowers—no, not roses.” 


company 
bon né Was 


said Madame, 


asserted 


**Narcissus?” 

Old Monsieur Normand was 
it seems one doesn’t send 
To me it 
was the most incredibly thoughtful and 
All the other girls had 


ie Yes. 
scandalized; 
vellow flowers to a jeune fille. 


original thing. 


room, pulling a leaf 
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gone with Madame to a very spe 
piano recital, in spite of a drizzling ra 
It had turned cool, I remember, | 
cause there was a wood fire in the lit 


too, 


sitting- room—not the salon, but t 
girls’ room. Being an Americ: 
Madame was almost lavish about fir 


And it was a most un-French room, t 
most careless little place, where t 
second-best piano lived, and the 
when they were taken in out of the co! 
There were sweet old curtains, and 
long sofa in front of the fireplace inste: 
of the traditional arm-chairs. An 
body’s books and bibelots lay about. 
was playing.” 

“What?” This was important. 

“What would a girl play, over twent 
years ago, in Paris? In the crépuscu 
with the lilacs that embaument, as the 
say there, and with a sort of panic in h 
mind? Because, after all, the man ¢ 
whom one ts engaged is a man whom o! 
knows very slightly.’ 

“Absolutely,” said Hugh. 
“And I didn’t want to leave Pari 
Of course I was playing Chop 

bits, with an ache in my heart to matc! 
that I couldn’t bear and was enjoying t 
the utmost. What do girls play nov 
Then all of us had attacks of Chopi 
Madame used to laugh and say, ‘I he: 
the harbor bar still moaning,’ and orde: 
that particular girl’s favorite dessert 
She spoiled us. And Monsieur would 
say something about si jeunesse sava 
He was a nice old man, not very success 
ful; his colleagues patronized him. O} 
yes, he was obvious! 
~ “And then Mélanie opened the doo: 
and announced, “Monsieur, le cousin d 
Mademoiselle.’ I don’t know what mad: 
her do it except a general wish to be 
kind. She remembered from the othe: 
night, and, besides, she hated to attempt 
English names; she made salmi of them.” 

Hugh had ceased to hold her eyes long 
ago. They looked into the window’ 
square of light. He had no wish t 
intrude his presence. She was finding it 
natural to tell him, just as he had 
acknowledged her right to explore th 
intimate places of his soul. Things 
simply happened that way sometimes, 
and one was humbly thankful. 

“*Go on,’ he said. ‘Don’t stop.’ He 
sat in a corner of the sofa, and for 
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hile the impetus of my start carried 
on. Then the bottom dropped out 

f Chopin. I went over and sat in the 

ther corner. It was a long sofa; it felt 
long as the world. 

Do you remember that heart-break- 

beautiful voice of his that could 
ike vou feel anything he was feeling? 
was like magic. He said at last: 

‘So you are going home to be mar- 
d? 

‘Il nodded. 

Mg sia he said, ‘are you happy, 

e happy, about—everything ?” 
“Oh yes! >I said. ‘Oh yes, Professor 
wler? The curious thing about it was 
it I spoke the truth, when I consid- 
ed it seriously. 

‘He said, ‘Then that’s all right.’ 

he laughed a little and said, ‘Do 

u always call me Professor Fowler, 
en when you shut your door on the 
rid at night and are all alone with 

God and the silence?’ 

‘And Claudia Jones,’ I added, 
tupidly. 

‘He considered that seriously and 
tid: ‘I didn’t know about Claudia 
nes; she may inhibit even the silence 
id the other ingredient. I suppose you 
ill me Teacher.’ 

‘I cried out at that. ‘I might call 
ou cher maitre, as they do her.’ 

‘He said, ‘That may do for the pres- 
.. 

“We looked into the fire and the lilacs 
filled the pause as adequately as Chopin 
ould have done. All at once he got up 
ind came over to me it seemed the 
most natural thing in the world—across 
that wilderness of sofa. 

‘I suppose,’ he said, ‘that you won’t 

let me off th: at promise.’ 
‘*No, no!’ I cried, all my old panic 
flooding over me again. I threw my 
hands out, and suddenly he had caught 


them in his and was holding me half 


away from him, and he was saying, in 
that tragic voice of his: 

‘No, no! But give me something to 
nake it bearable.’”’ 

‘Allah, the compassionate!” sighed 
Hugh, in ecstasy. He had never dared 
hope for all this. His very being went 
on tiptoe for fear of breathing too loud. 

‘“We sat there for ages and ages, gaz- 
ing into the fire, not saying a word. Then 
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he spoke... every now and _ then. 
He said: 


‘The horrible thing would have been 
never to have known you. Now that 
I’ve touched you I’m magnetized fo: 
life. I can’t lose you again.’ 

“Te isn’t I, I told him. ‘It’s only 
what you think me.’ 

***You are the only creature outside of 
myself that I ever found myself in,’ he 
said. ‘And I could look into you like 
Narcissus until I died. You are home 
and Nirvana. That’s what you are. 
When | look at you ] believe in God. 
You gallantest, most foolhardy, little, 
fragile thing, you, you’re not afraid of 
anything. You trust this rotten life, 
don’t you? You expect to hind lovely 
things everywhere, and you will, just 
because they'll spring up around you 
feet. You'll save your world like all 
redeemers simply by being in it. 

**No woman ever had such things said 
to her as he said to me. But most of the 
time we said nothing. There wasn’t any 
past or future; there was only the touch 
of his shoulder and his hands all around 
mine. It was like coming in out of the 
cold; it was like being on a hill above 
the sea, and listening to the wind in the 
pines until you don’t know which is the 
wind and which is you. ' 

“Tt couldn’t last forever. After a 
while something like a little point of pain 
began worrying my mind. 

‘But there won’t be... This is 
good-by,’ | cried. 

**Don’t you believe it,’ he said. ‘God 
Himself couldn’t make us say good-by 
again.’ He got up and drew me with 
him. It was quite dark now except for 
the fire, and his eyes « they were like 
those of the Djinns who were made out 
of elemental fire instead of earth. ‘ You'll 
come to me in the blessed sunshine,’ he 
said, ‘and in music, and in the best 1m- 
pulses of my own soul. If I were an old- 
aging ~— I should promise to wait 
for you in heaven. .. . Betty, Betty, 
| have you in heaven now and forever! 

I felt his cheek on mine. Then he 
was gone. That was all; that was every 
bit of all.” 

**And he had that to live on for the 
rest of his life.” Hugh broke the silence 
under his breath. ‘‘ Well, thank God he 
had something!” 
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The little woman fumbled in her bag 
for a handkerchief and shamelessly dried 
As she moved, a brown object 
fell from the corner of the couch across 
her lap. Hugh held his hand out for the 
morocco portfolio. 


he reyes. 


‘It seems to have the homing in- 


stinct,” he observed; then, abruptly, 
“Wait a moment; I’m going to call 
them back.” He paused, as usual, be- 
fore his favorite conhdant, the window. 
“The larger consciousness, the Univer- 
sal Togetherness,” he muttered. “I 
really believe he must have touched it 
that once. O Lord! how His spa- 
cious vocabulary gave it up. 

When he followed his uncle and aunt 
into the room Mrs. Shirley came for- 
ward, her thin veil again covering her 
tace 

“T must go,” she said. ‘‘Thank you 
once more for letting me come.” 

With a curious young touch of solem- 
nity Hugh laid the brown case in her 
hands. ‘This belongs to you,” he said, 
*‘and I wanted them to see you receive 
It. 


“And you intend to permit this, 
Winthrop?’ 
Miss Fowler turned on her brother. 


She had suppressed her emotions before 
the intruder; she had even said some 
proper things without unduly speeding 
the parting guest. But if you can’t be 
hateful to your own family, to whom, in 
the name of the domestic pieties, can you 
be hateful? 

Mr Fowl. r swiveled on het the olassy 


eve of who does 


one not suffer fools 
gladly. “I permit anything,” he re- 
sponded, icily, “that will keep that 
boy sane.” He retired anew be- 


hind the monastic newspaper and rat- 
tled it. 

Miss Maria received a sudden chill 
apprehension that Winthrop was looking 
much older lately. ‘ But—” she fal- 
tered. Then she resolutely returned to 
the baiting. “‘I suppose you recall her 


saying that she has a daughter. Prob- 
ibly,”’ admitted Miss Maria, grudg- 


ingly, ‘an attractive daughter.” 


said 


‘It might be a very good thing,” 
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the world-weary voice, and left her ga 
ing. ‘Two excellent Virginia familie 
He faced his sister’s appalled expressi 
“He might do something much me 
impossible—marry a cheap actress or 
into a monastery. His behavior to-d: 
prepares me for anything. And” 
note of difficulty came into what Hug 
had once called his uncle’s chiseled voi 

“you do not appear to realize, Mari 
that what Mrs. Shirley has done 
rather a remarkable thing, a thing th: 
you and [,-with our undoubted appreci: 
tion of the value of money, should prob 
ably have felt that we could not affo1 
to do.” 

Hugh came in blithely, bringing 
spring-smelling whiff of outdoors wit 
him. I got her a taxi,’’ he announced 
“‘and she asked me to come down to 
their place for Easter. There’s a hunt 
ing club. Oh, cheer up, Aunt Maria! At 
least she left the money behind.” 

**Look at my needle!” cried the long 
suffering lady. ‘‘ You did that. I must 
say, Hugh, I find your conduct most 
disrespectful.” 

“All right, I grovel,” Hugh agreed 
pleasantly. He picked up the cat and 
rubbed her tenderly the wrong way. 

‘As for the money, I don’t see how he 
could have allowed her t 
accept everything. And she married 
somebody else, too.” 

“So did Dante’s girl. 


conscience 


That doesn’t 


seem to make all the difference. Cor 
science?’ Hugh went on, absently 
“Conscience? Haven’t I heard that 


word somewhere before? You are the 
only person I know, Aunt Maria, wh 
has a really good, stanch, weather-proot 
one, because, like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, it altereth not.” 

‘“T should hope not, indeed,” said Miss 
Fowler, half mollited. 

Hugh smiled sleepily. The cat opened 
one yellow eye and moved mystified 
whiskers. She profoundly distrusted 
this affectionate young admirer. Was 
she being stroked the wrong way or ruf 
fled the right way? 

“Tiger, tiger, burning bright,” mur 
mured Hugh. ‘“ Puzzle, Kitty: find the 
Adventuress.” 
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Bohemia 


GILBREATI 


[Miss GiLBrREATH, who will be remembered as the author of that extraordinary Russian 
ince, Miss Amerikanka, has had exceptional opportunities in Vladivostok to study the 


cho-Slovaks, as the following pages attest. 


In a letter to the editor Miss Gilbreath refers 


er article as “‘an inadequate record of these unique Slavs (about whom one cannot tell 


truth with any hope of being believed), 


but for me it is a mosaic of some fascinating 


tacts’’—with General Paris, the French commander of the Czech forces in Siberia, Lieu- 
int Broz, and Admiral Knight. The author wishes to acknowledge the kind assistance of 


se officers in the preparation of this article. 


piSeoe 8 OHEMIA—a multi- 


: ee (f ~, 4 - 
~2db ~ {NB tude of Suggestions, 


ay 
4 Ai) Vague but vivid, rise at 
y Cas the sound of the word, 
‘|| most of them, so far as 


BSN IE 7a concerns actual Bo- 
SS s hemia, illusory. Gen- 
ally it suggests something delightfully 
cked or artistic or unwashed, or fasci- 
tinaly freighted with the sensations of 
more joyous world. To extremely few 
word recalls a virile, strongly na- 
nalistic, anciently democratic people, 
iped and tempered by three hundred 
ars of persecution, and for three hun- 
ed years opposed to the German. The 
phoon of war has lifted the mists from 
‘hemia and blown her out into the 
rid, no longe rale ge nd. And yet, now 
re than ever, to write the tale of 
}ohemia is to write a legend. 

Perhaps it is muddled great Russia 
hat has thrown into relief small but in- 
isive Bohemia. Perhaps the inchoate 
tility of the hundred and eighty million 
lavs to the east has temporarily exag- 

rated the distinction of these Slavs 
rom beyond the Carpathians, who de- 
rted Austria for Russia and, Russia 
failing, cut their way across Siberia to 
ffer their swords to France. It may be 
that it has invested them with a glamour 
which time must dim. But to the man 
who has seen this fragment of a nation, 





idrift from Europe, disentangle itself 


and emerge in Siberia, Bohemia, as well 
is Greece, has written her J/liad. And 
she still is writing it across two conti- 
nents; the tale is not told in either 
Europe or Asia. 

Book one of the Bohemian epic ended 
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with the extrication of the first echelons 
and their arrival at Vladivostok. The 
second has begun now with their return 
across Siberia, whence they came, with- 
out ammunition and_ artillery, with 
bridges blown up and tunnels wrecked, 
into stretches which could close over an 
army as a jungle closes over its dead. 
Aided by Bolshevik and German ‘and 
Magyar prisoners of war, commanded 
by German officers, the Czechs are 
turning back to rescue their echelons 
trapped at the corner of Lake Baikal. 
Doubtless the men of other nations, un- 
der the same conditions, would perform 
with equal credit; valor is now a com- 
monplace, and no nation need question 
the bravery or the fortitude of her sons. 
The quality of the Czecho-Slovaks, 
which has lent them a bright distinction, 
hz is bee n, if one may so name it, the mad- 
ness of their heroism; heroism which, 
without support, might have been both 
futile and fatal, but which, enlisting 
as it has largely by its gallantry—the aid 
of the Allies, may yet save Russia. 

The hills above the harbor were rim- 
ming with green, after a weary and un- 
certain winter of Bolshevism, when the 
first contingent of Czecho-Slovaks ar- 
rived in Vladivostok. But little news 
had forerun their appearance and it was 
with near amazement that the inhabi- 
tants of the port heard the steaming of 
their samovars inte rrupte d one morning 
by a steady tramp, tramp of troops, and, 
hanging out of their broad Russian win- 
dows, saw in the April sunshine not the 
usual band of tatterdemalions, but 
actual soldiers. From box-cars at the 
station they were said to be issuing, easy- 
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muscled men in dusty gray, with a twist 
of red and white in their caps, knapsacks 
on their backs, and turquoise eyes set in 
thin, tanned faces. Column after column 
came welling up through the Aliutskaya, 
pouring out on the broad Svetlanskaya 
which hangs above the bay, and disap- 
pearing in the direction of the hills be- 
yond the city, where barracks for thou- 
sands of the Czar’s fighting-men at this 
time lay tenantless. They moved with 
a professional stride long since become 
strange to Vladivostok, and as they 
marched they sang a chorus. which 
sounded unfamiliar among the Vladi- 
vostok hills, more vigorous and less mel- 
ancholy than the song to which a Rus- 
sian marches, just as the faces of the 
singers differed from the faces at the win- 
dows and on the streets, by a clearer out- 
line and a less perplexed expression. 
Fourteen thousand came on that and 
succeeding days. And forty thousand, 
they said, were still to follow from some- 
where there across Russia and Siberia. 
The Russian, like the Irish, has only 
one permanently assured quality, a 
divine discontent. Whatever is, he i 
against it. True to his nature, the Rus- 
sian, with the arrival of the Czecho- 
Slovaks, began immediately to ferment. 
Meetings assembled at every street cor- 
ner. Whoever praises free speech has 
not lived in Russia, and whoever has 
seen Russia fallen on her evil days shud- 
ders at the sound of meeting. The con- 
servatives said little, they had with- 
drawn from life; but the peasants’ and 
workmen’s newspapers were openly hos- 
tile. The Czecho-Slovaks were merce- 
naries of capital, they asserted, tools of 
French and British imperialists, and 
therefore enemies of Russia. Ostensibly 
they had come to sail for France, but 
their real object was “with unclean and 
unhappy hands to overthrow the power 
of the Soviet in Siberia.” The Czecho- 
Slovaks, to be sure, had seized the Admi- 
ralty for headquarters and begun to 
diminish the number of the Red Guard 
at the barracks, but otherwise they were 
unobtrusive figures on the streets—un- 
obtrusive but not obscure. The Central 
Soviet in Moscow had granted them per- 
mission to occupy the barracks, contra- 
dicted at every step, but still once 


granted; and there in the barracks they 
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proposed to wait while every day they 
pr — fe rvently one prayer, “Ships 
carr) ) France.” 

The ‘Bolshevik words whirled and 
turned in the air like the prelude of 
snow-storm, but they fell upon deaf ea 
out at the barracks. It was good 
stretch one’s legs in the spring sunshit 
after three months of frozen steppe, an 
the beaver discharged from the box- 
was already busily hauling red earth an 
pebbles for a bit of landscape gardenin; 
Men of all nations have moved to wat 
with greater cultural impedimenta in 
other ages, but Bohemia, uprooted 
wherever she has drifted has retained h« 
civilization. A pause in soldiering, an: 
the Czech orientates himself in th 
affairs of life with deft swiftness. Mei 
came and went to classes so eagerly at 
the old Russian barracks, with its text 
of admonition to love the Czar and pou: 
out blood for the Holy Mother, that i 
took on the air of a university. A con 
valescent lying in the sunshine meant 
reading man. No one can quite explain 
how French horns and trap-drums cam: 
through the mélée of Siberia, but the: 
came, and the Czech orchestra near 
established Bohemia in the heart of he 
reluctant hosts. But the real début of 
the Czecho-Slovak was his field sports 
Up to this time the suave mid-European 
had been a quiet, potential figure on th 
streets, gaining daily in interest, but 
those present that day saw the hills lined 
with clear-skinned athletic men remin 
iscent of the Olympic games at Stock 
holm, and never forgot. As for the An 
glo-Saxons, the spectacle of a thousand 
bodies in tricot, beautifully accurate and 
harmonious in movement, reduced them 
—after a badly ventilated winter of the 
Golden Horn and the Vladivostok ope- 
retta—almost to tears. It was an ex- 
hibition peculiarly impressive, after the 
Russian débacle. In a word, for the 
non-Bolshevik and the foreigner, at any 
rate, the Czecho-Slovak became the man 
of the hour, invested with the glamour 
of a hero for two reasons: he was the 
safest assurance against the predatory 
Red Guard and he was also the symbo! 
of an order somewhere there in the world 
not entirely disrupted, the one point of 
civilization in a sea of hopeless disinte- 
gration. Only those who have experi- 
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d Russia through her chaos can 
prehend how faint and far grow the 
ressions of a world which, while not 
e, has yet traces of sanity, and how 
oreatly to be treasured any sign thereof. 
Only those who have endured a Bol- 
ik régime, seen the pavements fall- 
to pieces, the plumbing decaying, 
hed and collared people disappearing 
the streets while ¢ 
’ with gasolene a dollar a gallon, 
and have occasionally contributed when 
funds ran low, realize the sentiment in- 
ed by the presence on the street of 

this suggestive stranger. 
[he reader, doubtless, is already put- 
y his finger on the spot in the map of 
north Austria-Hungary from which had 
drifted this igure thae took possession 
not only of the barracks, but also of the 
i iination of Vladivostok; doubtless 
enizes him as one of the twelve mill- 
Slavs built against their will by 
Germany, together with thirty-six other 
nationalities, into a barrier against the 
lurk, and oppressed in the north by the 
tri ins, as the Jugo- Sl avs in the south 
have been oppressed by the Magyars. 
Perhaps he is acquainted with his past 
| sees in him not so much the casual 
am of war, aS a man with a singu- 
larly clear purpose which has severed 
him from Europe and led, rather than 
cast him, here into the East. Perhaps he 
n recount the oppression of Bohemia. 
Poland has a history no more cruel. If 
Bohemia has failed to lift up her voice 
in the wailing-place of nations and trou- 
ble Heaven, it is for the grimmest of 
grim reasons. She has been headless. 
With all her woes, dismembered though 
was, Poland still had her spokesmen, 
t Bohemia was left in the condition in 
which a people tells no tales. It was 
ree hundred years ago that this na- 
n, which had early developed a broth- 
“ea and which holds to-day John 
luss for her hero, put her head into the 
m’s mouth by inviting a Hapsburg to 
her throne. Instead of reconciling the 
varie " elements of the nobility, as Bo- 
1 had hoped, the Hapsburg filed 
the nupents unt posts in the government 
with Spanish and German favorites and 
answered the protests of the Bohemian 
nobles by executing them in the great 
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square of Prague and _ stringing the 
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bridges with their heads. For many 
years after that red day in the square of 
Prague, Bohemia lay quiescent and in- 
ert. But her fber was too vigorous to 
perish and she began to stir again, espe- 
cially under the influence of that great 
stimulus to liberty, the French Revolu- 
tion. As she strengthened, her racial 
spirit reasserted itself until, at last, in 
spite of three hundred years of Austrian 
attempts to strangle her, she has again 
found her voice. 

But it is no longer the voice of aristo- 
crats, but of the masses themselves. 
During these three hundred years of 
gathering energy Bohemia has had no 
aristocracy. But, like orphan children, 
working together, playing together, suf- 
fering together, the Bohemians have 
developed—uniquely for Europe—into 
a homogeneous people among whom no 
great social chasms exist. And now, 
in the twentieth century, they have 
made themselves heard. ** National aspi- 
ration,” historians call it; the right to 
be Bohemian and not German; more 
definitely, the right to withdraw from 
the wall and form the four principalities 
of Bohemia, Moravia, Slov atch, Silesia 
into a kingdom as the center of a federa- 
tion of Slav states. In all this shifting 
of aims and chaos of values little Bo- 
hemia’s ideals of old and her steadfast 
purpose flame with torchlike beauty. 
And yet, but for the war, how long 
would her voice have remained silenced 
within that German ring, her light hid- 
den? 

In no othe g possible epoch could 
her rights have been SO perfectly com- 
prehended, for men now suddenly per- 
ceive the truth, that the foe which th« 
Allies struggle to conquer has been 
Bohemia’s immemorial enemy, and th« 
object of the greater group of nations in 
the world to break the domination of 
the German—obscure Bohemia has been 
about, unheard, for three hundred years. 

The attempts to strangle this vivid 
people offer an interesting study in scien- 
tific methods. The suppression of the 
national language and the limitation of 
schools are commonplaces in the history 
of all oppressed peoples. These Bo- 
hemia has also suffered, but the further 
methods visited upon the “bread- 
takers from the mouths of the Germans” 
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have been more ingenious. How many 
travelers from Berlin to Vienna know 
also Prague? The portier buys the 
traveler’s ticket and arranges for his 
luggage, but the route is not by Prague. 
Why, the traveler hardly knows; a rail- 
way map makes it clear that by a clever 
manipulation of railways, of which the 
war has proved the German to be the 
past master, the Bohemian capital has 
been shunted. Prague lies geograph- 
ically on the highroad, but by juggling 
with iron and steel it is rendered difficult 
of access and isolated. And Prague is 
not the only thing Bohemian that has 
been shunted; Bohemian liter ature and 
Bohemian music have been set 
aside. Why do we hear no more music- 
ally of the country that has given us 
Smetana, Dvorak, Kubelik, Destinn? 
Singers and violinists are heralded to us 
as Austrian. Why has the command of 
the Czech forces in Siberia fallen to a 
former colonel in the Russian army, 
picked up at the crisis in a freight depot 
at Kiev? Because, unless the Czech 
would trim his sails to Austrian winds 
the higher posts of the army, as well as 
of the clergy and the official world, have 
been closed to him. Out of all the superb 
military material, not one Czech ofhcer 
had had sufhcient training for the high 
command. Ambition is spelled in 
ciphers for the Czech in Austria. For 
the last three hundred years Bohemia 
has been fencing, guarding, parrying, 
thrusting, against the German Goliath. 

And it has not broken or dulled her spirit 
or her effectiveness, as it might that of 
less metilesome men, but rather hard- 
ened, sharpened her into that rapier 
force to which no other Slav in the world 
has attained and which she probably 
would not have become without her 
Teuton protagonist. ‘Slava 
Czech staff-ofhcer was heard to exclaim, 
even after the uprooting from Austria 
into Russia and from Russia into Siberia. 
“We have not lain off alone like great 
Russia—dinner and sleep!” And a 
world of significance lay in his exclama- 
tion. Bohemian spirit has been largely 
wrought from her struggle... Of all that 
dreaming multitudinous world, lying 

both in thought and space between ¢ hoes: 
dent and Orient, the Czech is the unique 
more cultured than the Ser- 


also 


pe 
bog u: a 
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bian, more Spartan than the Pole, 
less miasmatic than the Russian. | 
one thing more—in this hour of de 
over Russia, the best pledge fo: 
future of the Slavic people. 

History heard from the lips of 
may not take on a proper perspect 
but it is a fascinating occupation, | 
ing together folk-drama from a wand 
ing nation. Whether one gathers 
tale from the staff-officers at the 
pitals or the stations, from a Fra 
gelico angel in the guise of a Siste 
Mercy, or from a young lieuten 
wounded at Bakhmach and transported 
ten thousand miles overland, th 
gradually accumulates, as could nm 
accumulate from the pages of hist. 
the sense of a personality joyous and 
unwearied which expresses itself i 

variety of forms, but, with amazing « 
stancy, primarily in a love of count 
For Bohemia, inextricably bound 
with love of country, like a twin m« 
ory, is the consciousness of ancient 
wrongs endured from the German, and 
hatred—a clean-cutting hatred of which 
the Russian Slav is incapable until 
nature is less a flux of impulses and more 
definitely informed by principle. Her 
is a vigorous, energetic personalit 
robbed of superficiality. As always he- 
hind the Russian lies the shadow of | 
vast unhappy land, so beyond the 
other determined, clear-eyed Slavs | 
also tragedy, but of another type; not 
the hopeless despair of Russia’s black 
millions, but the tragedy of a land, lov 
as only a people of vivid nationality can 
love, lost once through a misadventu: 
“You can love only a country little and 
persecuted, as we love Bohemia,” tl 
Czech will tell you. It is not the emo- 
tion of a day, but of centuries—cen- 
turies of sorrow. 

None of the colors in the Bohemian 
mosaic are pale. The nearer colors of 
the days in Austria at the beginning of 
the war, picked up from the young ca\ 
alry staff-officers waiting to join aie i 
regiments up on the Manchurian plain, 
are almost barbaric in their vigor. The 
voices do not rise, but the blood rac« 
close beneath their skin as they talk « 
the taking of Czech leaders; of the arre 
of Olga Masaryk, a case so flagrant tha 
it brought a protest from the women « 
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nerica; of soldiers marching rebel- 
sly toward the Carpathians and 


ging: 


\ red flag flies in the air; 
We are marching to Russia, 
But we don’t know why 


ut down with machine-guns if they 
not march; of the sullen mutterings 
eS populace driven to celebrate the 
rman victories; of hints of revolution 
th at home and at the front; of the 
rtion of regime nts; of the tragedy 
Kiev when nine men who read a 
iphlet dropped by an airman flying 
the city, promising freedom from 
Czar to the Bohemian Slavs, were 


From. staff-ofhcers and from _ lean- 
led soldiers, the gigantic canvas of 
peace grew. Individually 
by regiments, as soon as the oppor- 
nity offered, the Bohemians went over 
the side of the Russians. One served 
months in the Austrian trenches, 
ther a year, one escaped at the end 
eight days. Shuttled back and forth 
I Russia, sleeping on stone floors, 
eating sometimes (if the guard did not 
scond with the funds, which he did 
. davs out of three), bathing in win- 
rivers, if at all, with never a change 
f clothing; their life in Russia 1s the old 
tory not of Russian malice, but of Rus- 
n unpreparedness. The German pris- 
ners often declared themselves Czech 
order t> receive better treatment, but 
Russians could not be said in any 
case to have added to the luster of their 
spitality. 
From the fall of the old régime a new 
period dates for the Czechs. Prison doors 
vung open for the Slav as well as for 
the criminal, releasing them from prison, 
but not from suspicion. The one dirigi- 
ble force for order east of the Car- 
ithians was Siasated. but they were 
tl | to eat bitter bread, for Czec h regi- 
ments were forbidden, and at last, when 
they were formed,* aeroplanes hoy ered 
over them lest they betray the country 
to which they had deserted. It is one 
of the little ironies of war of which this 
land of “unlimited impossibilities” is 
ncredibly full. And more than ironical 
as that spectacular adv ance under 


Kerensky during the spring of 1917 from 
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which the Allies entertained hope for a 
day that “Russia had still kick left in 
her,” for the regiments which broke the 
German lines then and sent the enemy 
across the marshes were not Russians, 
but the suspected Czechs. 

New blood temporarily stiffened the 
Russian army, but nothing could save it 
after the dismissal of discipline. It was 
fast breaking up, and as it crumpled the 
recruits from across the mountains sepa- 
rated themselves from the Russian sol- 
diers and traveled south to assemble un- 
der their national leader, Professor 
Masaryk. 

Doubtless when the men from Bo- 
hemia chose Kiev for their concentration 
they did not see in it one of the bloodie st 
scenes of the Bolshevik mania in south 
Russia. But such it proved to be. For 
a week in the early winter of 1918 the 
Bolsheviki bombarded it heavily, wreck- 
ing the quaint city gates and littering 
the streets with dumps of dead, and 
then they joined the Germans to march 
against it. he trans-Carpathian Slavs 
found themselves in the anomalous posi- 
tion of defending the rich old Russian 
capital against itself. And they did 
fight for Kiev until it was not a question 
of flight, but of direction and of how soon 
the Germans would envelop them from 
the north. Then they abandoned Kiev 
and began the hegira across Siberia. 

Perhaps some day a complete account 
of this flight of an army across the wave- 
less plains of south Russia and of Siberia 
will be rendered, and we shall under- 
stand. At present there are as many 
versions of the trek as there were travel- 
ers, and it 1s only fragmentarily—as it 
were, by flashes of lightning—that one 
sees the echelons struggling across the 
winter wilderness. On any question the 
French point of view is interesting. As 
General Paris, now representing France 
with the Czech army, told the tale in a 
candle - lighted drawing - room, terms 
stripped, it seemed a chapter from 
Ceesar’s Gallic chronicles rather than 
that of a modern general. 

“Flight, ves, but which direction? 
The west was closed. South tow ard the 
Black Sea or west over the Urals and 
across Siberia? We held conference; 
it lasted hours in a peasant’s smoky lit- 
tle hut. I feared treachery from the 
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Magyar prisoners, but we decided to 
hazard Siberia. What else was there to 
do? Sixty trains were commandeered. 
[he engines ~ men themselves put to- 
ge ther as the Germans were closing in 
from the north. For eight days we had 
nly a pound of bread a day. No more 
was possib le; we were in too great dan- 
ger. The first regiments got away with 
not too much difhculty, but every day 
the escape became more arduous as the 
(Germans came nearer. 
made off only in time, traveling in carts, 
walking. Sometimes the peasants in a 
vill: ige would dt ag us into a crowded inn 
to explain ourselves; it is a wonder 
that they did not kill us and end thei 
suspicions. Penza and Bakhmach were 
the crucial places. The first trains 
passed Penza without trouble, but we 
knew that we should have to fight the 
Germans there and at Bakhmach. 

| remember the first meeting with the 
Germans at Bakhmach. Our men were 
guarding a road down which came a big 
motor flying the Russian flag. The men 
stopped the motor and out stepped Ger- 
man ofhcers, a tall blond colonel first. 
They were all shot. It was hard fighting 
at Bakhmach to shield the trains pulling 
out, and some were entangled there for 
three months. The Bolsheviki showed 
their usual bad faith. The Central 
Soviet had given us permission to pass, 
but Lenine and Trotzky soon began tele- 
graphing the local soviets to put every 
hindrance in our way, to shunt us and 
divide us and hold the trains. 

And then came the order to disarm. 
lo disarm! You can understand 
that for the soldier that was a tense mo- 
ment—to give up his guns, and to the 
Russians! Only thirty rifles were allowed 
to eight hundred men. We did surrender, 
however, except for a few hidden—you 
know. At one place where the guns of 
one of our regiments were to be turned 
over to the Russians, they had only to 
come, sign each his name, and take 
away arifle. You can imagine it did not 
take our soldiers long to discover that. 
hey cut the from their caps. 
Each man marched up to the ofhcer, 
signed his name ‘Ivan Feodorovitch,’ 
‘Piotr Stepanovitch,’ and took his rifle 
back again. The advance regiments 


color Ss 


had no difhiculty except to get trains. At 


The staff itself 
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Irkutsk, Professor Masaryk, chief of 
National Council, started for Wash 
ton, and I came on ahead to arrang 
transports to France. We came thro 
without mishap, but the regiments 
lowing were not so lucky. It was 
26th that fought first at Irkutsk. W) 
the train pulled into the station t! 
were ordered to surrender all arms. || 
officers said it was necessary, but 
men asked for fifteen minutes to deci 
After five minutes, machine-guns w 
turned on them by orders given in G 
man. ‘The men dropped to the floor 
the car like bats. Some of them cr 
off the train and along the ground. T) 
killed the machine-gunners with bon 
and stones and bare hands, and took t 
guns. In three seconds the guns w 
in their hands, and in fifteen minut 
the whole station. They came throu; 
in safety. It was the first. From th 
time every regiment has had a he 
at Irkutsk. Fourteen thousand ca 
through—forty thousand are still ( 


the re somewhere. We left the sanit 
train with guarantees, but we dor 
know. There has been no nev 


Nobody knows .. .” 

“Nobody knows.” These two wo! 
explain the return of the Czechs and | 
gin the second book of the Bohemian epi 

The second book of the Bohemian 
epic—the opening page the clearing 
Vladivostok. One reason for the return 
of the Czechs has been named; the: 
was another. On guard one mornii 
before dawn, British marines found t! 
Bolsheviki exporting munitions to tl 
se rmans; the marines spoke no ag in, 
but they argued with English rifles. Th 
was a prelude to the ultimatum to th 
Soviet and led to the action which ove 


Bolshevik, 


threw the gave the most 
important port in the east into th 
hands of the Allies, and started th 


Czechs on their Siberian career. 

The Soviet was surrounded and a1 
rested on the morning of the 29th. B 
noon Bolsheviki were at a premium o1 
the streets. At the big white staf 
headquarters across from the station 
however, the Red Guard had concen 
trated for the main effort. Through 
gray rain soldiers were marching in fron 
the barracks, many without rifles, but 
each with a hand-grenade shining in his 
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belt. A pallid fact on paper, hand- 
grenades, but they held a world of sig- 
nihcance. The Allies had landed a 
patrol, but their attitude was tentative, 
to the immense grief of the marines. The 
hand-grenades meant that as the Czechs 
had fought their way through Siberia 
bare-handed, so they were taking Vladi- 


vostok and Starting to the rescue of 


their echelons without rifles and am- 
nunition, and also without artillery. A 
few Russian officers had joined them, one 
man in a uniform, with a civilian’s hat, 
pumping a Lewis gun, and another, bal- 
anced on the station roof, sharpshooting, 
with the hat of reviving self-respect. In 
the main, however, it was conceded to 
a Czech affair, and Vladivostok 
watched the professional despatch with 
feelings as varied as its politics. While 
the shops in the rear were being cleared 
f Bolsheviki the soldiers in gray occu- 
ied the station across the great square 
rom the staff building. Since there was 
artillery, the object was to drive 
the Red Guard away from the windows, 
» that the doors could be destroyed 
with hand-grenades. A face at a window 
ind a puff of flame streaked the omi- 
nously empty square. The Lewis gun 
sputtered industriously. A few furtive 
heures tried to escape from the kre post, 
to be potted on the wet cobblestones. 
Once the Czechs, running across the 
cleared space at the sign of a white flag, 
vere met by a treacherous bomb. 
Within half an hour of the time set by 
the officers, a grenade blew in the door 
and the building was rushed. A few 
German officers captured were marched 
away under British guard. Rumor 
pointed to a pool of blood where a de- 
serting Czech tried to beat his brains 
out on the pavement; two were killed 
with rifle-butts. No one who saw the 
Czecho-Slovaks cut down their deserters 
can ever forget the ruthless rage of these 
trans-Carpathian Slavs. It was the 
most amazing feature of an amazing day. 
If a consensus of impressions could have 
been made they would probably have 
agreed that little ‘‘dove blood of the 
Slav”? flamed in these Bohemian veins, 
and that there would be interesting news 
from the north. 
By the time the long Siberian twilight 
closed down on the memorable Saturday ’ 
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Vladivostok was non-Bolshevik. lo 
what it was a prelude one could but 
wonder as one watched the _ soup- 
kitchens clattering into the great square. 
Soldiers squatted here and there in the 
fading light, tired groups. The crowd 
had begun to move vaguely, the dusk 
dimming the bright colors of their 


blouses and_ kerchiefs. The Golden 
Horn took down its shutters and Vladi- 
vostok went home to dinner. At the 


station a different scene was being en- 
acted. Box-cars stood on the tracks, 
swallowing men into their interiors, as 
they had stood once before emitting 
them; row after row crawled into the 
lantern-lighted cars, piling up on bare 
planks. By the time the Russians had 
settled comfortably to the gateties of 
“Mile. Houp-la,” the Bohemian echelons 
were already moving out to the north. 

Within twenty-four hours the guns 
captured in the Vladivostok arsenal, 
lacking certain small but important 
parts while in the hands of the Bolshe- 
viki, owing to Japanese forethought, 
were on the road. But inthe mean time, 
immediate action being imperative to 
prevent a concentration at Nikolsk, the 
Czechs made their first attack without 
artillery. And a costly attack it was, a 
part of their mad heroism. Had lack of 
equipment held them, however, the wind 
and the rain of a season ago would now 
be whitening their bones on the plains 
of Russia and Siberia. They take it as a 
matter of course that they must capture 
as they go, wrest from the enemy him- 
self the material to defeat him. 

Issues, at present, are shaping rapidly 
in the east. The calendar travels a 
week overnight. Since the Czechs van- 
ished into the north many events have 
occurred. The lost sanitar train has ar- 
rived from Habarovsk. The echelons 
have disentangled themselves, have 
taken Irkutsk and moved two days 
farther east to the corner of Lake Baikal. 
The scant news which comes by messen- 
ger indicates that the situation there at 
Baikal has developed seriously. Four 
thousand men are trapped without am- 
munition; food is to be had only from 
Irkutsk; railway tunnels along the road 
are blown in. Apparently the echelons 


have reached a position from which they 
are unable to advance, else they would 
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move to a station two days east, where 
telegraphic communication might be 
established with Peking. But winter has 


idvanced until it is only a few weeks 
iway. 

Che Allies have come, too, since the 
Czechs departed, and not too soon if 
the echelons are not to perish. Vladi- 


vostok now takes on the 
and militant Port Said. 
e constantly departing for the 


a populous 
[roops at 


front; French casquettes drink coffee in 
the little gardens; British officers are 
stifdy hunting the b: ths; “The Dollar 
Princess” (“po Russki’’) plays nightly 
to rows of Nanabintin kh: iki. A British 
transport is here from Hong-kong, a 


French ship from Saigon. The Japanese 
are here with white and limou- 
sines and more troops than they care to 


gloves 


confess. Che Americans are here, not 
pretty, but serviceable, with mules and 
prairie-schooners The railway engi- 


neers who have been playing pinochle in 
Nagasaki until, to quote them, they are 
‘as jumpy as old maids,” are here, liv- 
ing on Kerensky gold, imploring work. 
Phe Salvation Army is here. All the ma- 


terials for a campaign are here in em- 
bryo, and much more will follow. From 
the size of the shadows, the events 


started by the Czecho-Slovaks are big 
“The Queen of the East”? prom- 
fulhl her name. ‘The trans- 
Siberian—that thin line of communica- 
tion between east and whose 
trafic, pouring Siberia’s 
troops into Europe and feebly emitting 
emigrés, chronicles the history of Russia 

will again see moving into Siberia 
the paraphernalia of war, men in khaki 
with modern guns, as during the first 
yeal of the conflict 
clumping gray figures with black bread 


ones. 


1SeS to 


west, 


it Saw 


under their arms, and shaggy little 
ponies, streaming along its length to 
ght for the White Czar. 


What is the meaning of the Allies 
Russia? No one can say with assurance. 
The Czechs have constantly and con- 
— afhrmed that they have no 

ish to fght the Russian people, and 
they have, with the utmost caution, kept 
free from entangling alliances. The 
Allies have been equally definite, in their 
separate proclamations, declaring their 
intentions not to interfere in Russian 


atmosphere of 


myriads of 


millions of 


internal Both by Czech and 
Allies, Russia has been handled wit! 
velvet gloves—assured of her territoria 
integrity, of her inalienable right t 
her manners and her morals, of 
her liberty, the color and stripe of her 
destiny. She has been promised every 
thing —money, food, even 
missions! She has been as delicate], 
flattered as a Woman; humored, clothe d, 
and fed like an orphaned child; coddled 
like a sick man; wept with over her past 
exalted for her virtues; promised a fu 
ture; cursed for her sins; distrusted; 
pitied and held in contempt; supported; 
speculated upon; believed in with litth 
visible reason, as no other nation in th 
world. (nd how will she respond? 

The landing of the first troops evoked 
a storm of words and pamphlets; ‘the 
bourgeoisie had betrayed Russia, 
her to the foreigner.” A student at thi 
Far East Institute began an oration 
“To-day England lands troops; war ha 
begun with England.” 

To-day the Russian is a little tired. 
“What is to be done?” he asks. The 
stamp of the old régime is still upon him 
But the mood of to-morrow? 

As this leaves Vladivostok the opening 
of the Siberian railway to Irkutsk is 
practically accomplished, and if to Ir- 
kutsk, then to the Urals, since the Si- 
berian government holds the line from 
Irkutsk westward. The optimist seems 
to have seen the situation more clearly 
than the pessimist. There will certainly 
be a strong movement to reach the 
Czechs in Russia fighting about Vologda 
and toward Archangel. And of all this 
two months ago there was not a sign or 
a vestige. ‘To contrast the Bolshevik 
days with all this movement of war for 
saving Siberia is to have an admiration, 
which can hardly be exaggerated, for 
that dincintinn’, determined band who 
less than five months ago emerged from 
the steppe. What will yet be in Siberia 


choose 


shoes, com 


sold 


no one knows. But whatever it is, the 
Czecho-Slovaks have been the motive 
powe r. 


With every nation exhibiting unex- 
pected excellencies, it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to define the qualities 
of any people, but one may always in- 


quire into the springs of men’s actions; 
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thusiasms, philosophy, necessity, will, 
some deeper mystery. At the present 
oment, when the world is disappointed 
n Russia, it is well to remember that the 
ech is by blood a Slav, an inheritance 
ritten in his mobile face, in his eyes 
frening under the spell of his folk- 
sic as he marches away to war with 
yutonniére in the top of his bayonet. 
neral Diterichs describes him, “‘hot- 
iling, passionate,” and with it tender 
id imaginative. That sympathy, that 
ignant sensibility, that immense natu- 
iness which are Russian and which, 
th generations of discipline, will make 
n the towering figure of the world 
hen the lesser races with the super- 
ial knowingness hav = passed all these 
the fundamental qualities of the 
ech. His other qualities are the result 
discipline. 
If you ask the Czech himself, he will 
ll you that the secret of his life 1s per- 
aps what Preside nt Wilson calls éentnu- 
m. He calls It love love of country, 
hic h lays down life without question or 
tint; love of beauty, without which he 
nsiders life stupid, neither to be lived 
through with joy nor departed from 
th dignity. In this esthetic apprehen- 
m which we call by the thin and un- 
itisfactory word ‘“‘taste’’ the Czech is 
ke the French—surely he must be 
kened sooner or later to the French! 
earing the mark of a race old in living, 
rich in tradition, discerning in its * pre- 
lations. He 1S, too, a lover of love, 
worshiping women; a lover of life, more 
jovous than the Russian, less light- 
ninded than the Gaul. 
the form, but of the substance. Life is 
short; youth is short. It is to laugh, to 
work, to weep, to think, to love, to be 
aware of that complex and ever-changing 
stream of consciousness. When a Czech 
dies, somehow one feels that one may 
ay of him what may not be s aid of ¢ very 
nan, “‘He is dead, but he has lived. 
If you ask the i he will tell 
ou that the Czech’s secret is ‘‘ Allied 
ideals with Teuton training.” It is his 


1 
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efficiency that endears him to the Amer- 
ican, especially if he is recuperating 
from the Russian army. The reputation 
is wide-spread. In Austria the Czech is 
known as the cleverest hand-worker, the 
most capable servant. In Vladivostok 
the Czech doctors are the most efficient; 
at another spot, Czech engineers re- 
paired in three days the bridges which, 
experts said, would require three weeks. 
How tell the tale of the Czechs without 
its seeming a lege nd? This practical 
ability is, doubtless, the result of contact 
with the German, the result of a struggle 
to exist, and it is an immeasurable asset 
in personality. To try to fit him with a 
phrase, the Czech is a man not lifted 
from the Slav dream, but rescued from 
the miasma of sickly thinking and, under 
the more intensive civilization of the 
west, trained to act. His philosophy is 
practical. What can be done he does. 
If nothing may be done, he accepts the 
inevitable, even death. And this is not 
weakness, but strength, part of his con- 
structive interpretation of life.. 

One hesitates to say that he is a demo- 
crat, after the banality of Russia. Burt 
Bohemian democracy bears no taint; 
it has been a natural growth, the evolu- 
tion of a people deprived of their aris- 
tocracy; a “‘beautiful democracy,” to 
use a term of the Czechs themselves, in 
which a man does not deny the genuine 
differences of ability and training, but 
scorns to recognize the artificial distinc- 
tions of privile ge. Democracies are not 
alwavs charming in their terms; their 
peop yle are so often uncouth and ig- 
norantly groping, attaching a false con- 
notation, that one forgets that an en- 
lightened democracy 1s really one of the 
beautiful things in the world. The 
Czechs recall the fact that it is. France, 
England, America—one expects them to 
be great, but there is new inspiration in 
finding an ancient beauty in this little 
and hitherto obscure people, thanks to 
the typhoon of war which has lifted the 
mists and blown Bohemia into the 
world—an actuality. 
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BY CHARLES (| 
@ fy Seem @BLMOST at the moment 
CF padi “Hey Ys when the impulse as- 
[AEN 2 sailed Henderson to 
} =| HA ‘ ‘ a 
=) A ey) break from rapid strides 
{| into a trot he came to 
b 
K See e an ee halt. In 
Sg ALAS spite of the gathering 


dusk, he felt sure that the open road was 
no place for him. Besides, the rain, 
coming down with pitiless monotony, 
was steadily foundering him as an angry, 


gray sea might founder some worm- 
eaten hulk He had been SO long a 
stranger to the elements that he was 
confused and frightened by them. He 


knew now the cruelty of forcing freedom 


upon a caged bird, and for a moment 
there came over him a sick desire to re 
trace his steps. Had he been sure that 
he could slip back within the prison 


walls as unmarked as he had walked out, 


he would have decided to return. But 
such a feat was impossible, more impos- 
sible, if anything, than the one he had 


lo sweep arrogantly 
the jaunty and 
ulster of a prison director 
one thing; to creep back a drowned 
rat of a man was quite another. 

Even with the icy-cold reality of rain 
pelting him clean of illusion, Henderson 
had a vague hope that he was dreaming. 
With only a scant six months between 


yuSstT accomplished. 
by the guards in 
swaggering 


cap 


Was 


himself and legitimate freedom, what 
had urged him to this stupendous piece 
of folly? What malicious and evil angel 


« ad dared him to tempt chance so fu- 
lely, so magnificently? Ma ntl 
re thought sub consciously stiffened his 

drooping courage He, Colin Hendet 
son, to have carried through nacaaiaialle 
so madcap an adventure! It was incon- 
\n hour ago the harsh corri- 
dors of San Quentin echoing his 
footfalls with a crushing hollowness that 
he had long since ceased to resent; now 
he stood upon the wind-bitten marshes 
* Marin County, for the moment free, 
harried creature, sagging beneath the 


Ce ivable ! 
were 


to 


Service 
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unaccustomed weight of a dripping ul 
ster, dragging, through an ooze of ten: 
cious mud, feet that for four spiritles 
years had known only the insinuatiny 
smoothness of stone courtyards. Phere 
was a tang of spring in the air, despit 
the rain-raked dusk, the same restles 
tang that for the past week had scaled 
the prison walls and crept fleet-footed 
down uncarpeted corridors into every 
gaunt cell. Could it be possible that thi 
intoxicating presence from the ope! 
highway had fanned with its perfume 
breath the feeble flame of Colin Hende: 
son’s racial courage until it leaped up 
to answer opportunity? Was there an 
afhnity between this restless urge sweep 
ing across the California moorland and 
the selfsame_ gray-cloaked fragranc« 
hurtling over the moors and fens that 
lawlessly sheltered the race whence Colin 
Henderson sprang? Did the skirling 
pipes of adventure prick Scotch blood 
the world over at the appointed season? 
Was it something that dehed flat gaol 
walls and be guiled even the wan-cheeked 
impotence of a prison trusty? Thes 
thoughts stirred vaguely in the mind of 
Colin Henderson as he brought his fin 
gers up toward his rain-soaked cap. He 
took the covering from his head and 
wrung it dry between his pallid hands 
The rain continued to mock him and the 
wind railed at his dripping hair. Stand 
ing thus upon the naked rim of the marsh, 
he might have been Lear’s fool intent on 
wresting a bitter jest from the elements 

He returned the squeezed cap to his 
head and pushed on. Behind him the 
lights of San Quentin blossomed through 
the gathering gloom with a cold flame. 
Even in the kindly twilight, veiled by 
slanting rain, these lights were of a vio- 
let-blue harshness. 

The storm continued with an almost 
systematic fury. The wind was rising 


steadily, tearing across the open country 
Colin — 
and 


ina vicious, impotent rage. 


derson was cold and ae 
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with his folly. In six months 
lom would have met him with a 
ndly kiss upon the brow; now he had 
ed her lips, and already his mouth 
full of bitterness. 
le began to wonder whether his 
pe had been detected. W as the 
ting of the board of prison directors 
n end or were they still haggling over 
les and pardons and petty indul- 
s? Would they eat dinner with the 
len or climb eagerly into their cars 
| speed home, glad of an escape from 
depressing duties? There was a 
humor in the thought of the sur- 
that would follow the fact that a 
n ulster and a cap were missing from 
interoom where the directors had 
r their coats and hats. Even now 
s hard for Henderson to realize his 
iz. Lhe impulse had seized him in 
h. But that was what really ex- 
ned the successful issue. Premedi- 
1 foolhardiness would have foun- 
d in a sea of self-consciousness. He 
w that Colin Henderson, prison 
ty, was the last man that any one 
erned would think capable of so 
udent a piece of outlawry. .. . By 
morrow, the daily press would be 
ming with his exploit, telling the 
with almost sardonic glee of how a 
ted prisoner had thrust his arms into 
mvenient overcoat, pulled up the 
and, shadowing his face in the 
rerated visor of a fashionable cap, 
ked calmly and unchallenged past 
guards out into a pitiless storm. And 
this while the prison directors were 
ising ways and means for a slacker 
hering of their unwilling charges! 
ould make a good story and his 
would glow for a season 1n the high 
hts of the public’s unconcealed de- 
ht. For, after all, it is a sluggish 
ire that does not quicken to the 
tacle of justice outwitted. 
By this time it had grown quite dark 


nd Henderson began to feel himself 


ipping under the weight of fatigue. It 
not so much the actual effort of 
ing forward that crippled his ener- 
but the wind and rain and gloom 
aulted his spirit, extinguishing every 
irk of enthusiasm. The landscape 
retche d blac k ly ahe ad and seeme d like 


thing so much as a dank corridot 


( 
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He had an 
impulse to sink down and yield himself 
up to nature’s fury, but almost at the 
same instant he became aware of a hill- 
side leaping suddenly into the lap of the 
unbroken marsh. He had forgotten 
about the hills! He took fresh courage. 
Hills meant trees and thick underbrush. 
And the instinct of a harried animal 
urged him toward these shelters without 
further debate. He was stumbling 
blindly in the direction of higher ground 
when he discovered that his feet were 
following the scarred unevenness of a 
beaten track. He edged close to the 
bank into which the road ate its sinuous 
way, and felt with his hands. The first 
turn shut out the wind and presently he 
kne W that the re were trees Ove rhe ad by 
the broken way in which the moisture 
fell. He stopped for a moment and took 
a deep breath. 7 hings began to seem 
more hopeful. After all, he had been 
shielded too long to bray e at once the 
indifference of a flat, open country, and 
even so small a protection as oak boughs 
gave him a sense of greater security. 
When he moved on it was with a more 
assured manner. His eyes were becom 
ing accustomed to the darkness, and 
already he had a vague conception of his 
surroundings. Suddenly it occurred to 
him to question the road’s termination 
Where could such a truant highway be 
leading him? All at once he felt himself 
to be upon a flat surface again, and the 
rain driving down in gray, unchecked 
anger. And in the twinkling of an eye he 
sensed a clear space, and caught the 
blind outline of a house rearing itself 
darkly enough against the gloom to 
make its presence known. His impulse 
to turn and flee was put to rout by the 
furious barking of dogs. It would be 
futile to attempt escape, now that his 
presence had been announce d. No, b« t- 
ter, by far to stamp boldly up to the 
squatting porch and beat upon the front 


without opening or escape. 


aoor. 

His dehant demands for admittance 
went unanswered. Not a light flashed 
within. ‘Chere was no confused move 
ment of people startled out of their dreary 
complacency, no muffled murmurs in the 
darkness. Not even the sharp gasp of 
a suddenly opened door broke the still 


ness The first snap of vieilance whic! 
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had colored the dogs’ barking had been 
succeeded by long, hungry, wolflike 
VW alls. 

For a moment Colin Henderson stood 
puzzled; then suddenly he understood. 
‘The house was temporarily deserted. 
Chance was favoring him again. Yes, 
without question, the way was being 
prepared. Providence was on his side. 
This thought gave him a certain arro- 
gance-——the arrogance of a favorite child 
of fortune; and without further ado he 
pushed against the \ ielding door and 
entered the house. The dogs were wail- 
ing like poss¢ ssed de mons. 


He felt his way through a musty front 
room into a corridor, and finally he came 
upon the kitchen. He knew it was the 
kitchen by the imprisoned smell of food 
which greeted him as he opened the 
door. And presently, fumbling against 
the wall near the stove, his fingers found 
the match-safe. He struck alight. An 
old-fashioned lamp upon the 
table. 

\s he lifted the lamp-chimney and 
watched the wick sputtering into life, a 
chill seized him. He threw aside his wet 
covering and began to lay a fire. 

[he room was, without question, the 
kitchen of a foreigner. A loaf of stale 
bread and a jug of red wine stood upon 
the drain-board of the sink, and, set 
back upon the stove, a soup-kettle full 
of odds and ends of food had turned sour 
in the muggy dampness. The disorder 
was of not more than two or three days’ 
standing—the bread was dry, but by no 
means hard, and the fermentation in the 
soup-kettle a matter of hours rather 
than days. Colin Henderson was at no 
pains to solve the mystery of this de- 

rted farm-house. He could have con- 
jured up a score of prosaic reasons in 
explanation, had he been inclined. In- 
contented himself with ac- 
knowledging the grateful warmth which 
leaped toward him in widening waves 
from the garrulous pine chips. It was 
not likely that any one would choose 
such a night for his home-coming, so 
Henderson felt that he could take com- 
fort with reasonable security. 

He broke the crusty bread into con- 
venient pieces and filed a cracked cup 
with Ww ine. Lhe re Was some thing solemn 


stood 


stead, he 
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in this austere supper, spread for 
first time in four years at 
table. 

He drew up his chair and thrust 
feet into the oven. The wine had d 
his cheeks a courageous red, and he { 
suddenly strong, daring, sufhcient, 
tent with the present and reckless of 
future. But for a moment the past | 
him in a last bitter embrace, like a 
carded mistress winding herself in fa 
ing terror about his impatient fo: 
7 how he hated it! The ; 
that once had been so valiant a fut. 
so tricked out in the golden gauds 
hope! Well, it was all over now 
mistakes, the shames, the fawning | 
miliations; he was to start fresh. 
they would be 
the hills for him, digging their way 
furtive cutting through t 
chaparral, beating up the hiding-pla 
of nature like hunters attempting 
startle quail from the underbrush. | 
had already given Colin Henderson 
cue, and he was determined to do n 
of the things that escaped convicts u 
ally do. He made up his mind to sw: 
ger impudently into the open, to ta 
chance at its word, to finish the gam: 
he had begun it—recklessly. His p| 
was quite simple 


freedor 


Aact 


| O-MOrrow Scoul 


canons, 


he would saunter in 
the nearest town and ferret out an o 
job or two, and when he had enou 
money he would plan a more ambitio 
move. It was easy, so ridiculously eas 
While the prison guards were followu 
the stupid lead of custom, he would | 
quietly establishing himself in the mo 
matter-of-fact way. He did not go int 
the matter minutely. What was the use? 
Two hours ago he had not foreseen lib- 
erty hanging limply in the guise of 
green overcoat in an anteroom of S: 
Quentin, nor had a shelter from tl 
storm presented itself until his necessit 
had cried aloud. 

He was learning at this late day th: 
life well-ordered advance, cor 
tinually halted and put to rout by tl 
unexpected. One must count on not! 
ing and be prepared for everything. 
was well to start with a definite end i: 
view, perhaps, but to waste time an 
hope and energy upon a minute plan « 
action was a vain futility. Indee« 
plans of action lacked the elements of 


Was a 














CALLED TO 


and courage. There was nothing 
about calmly weighing odds and 
eeding along the lines of greatest 
ity. Bettet sometimes to desert 
tered paths and gallop suddenly into 
nen, leaving the issue to God. One 
scant vistas following the leafy 
s of caution. 
Henderson sat dozing before the 
ful warmth of the stove, his life 
d over him in a series of filmlike 
res. His childhood, his youth, the 
vears all had been fettered by 
it-breaking weight of prudence. 
his crime had lacked the savor of 
iveness. He had been a syste- 
pilferer, a trusted employee who 
by rule and covered his tracks 
erate ly. He had alw ays chose n the 
ned highways of life, caution had 
a vice with him, and yet he had 
He had forgotten that forest 
were poor shelters when the light- 
she d. 
lence had marked his prison life, 
Dehance, revolt, disobedience 
vese sputterings of the spirit, turned 
kerous under restraint, had never 
d up within him. Colin Henderson 
i man to be trusted, in prison as well 
t of it. . . . For a moment a cer- 
hame swept him, a shame that he 
for the second time in his life be- 
ed the estimate of his fellow-men. 
he took courage in the realization 
this second lapse had been without 
ilation, unpremeditated, a quick 
ering of stunted daring under the 
ting warmth of opportunity. It had 
n the outward manifestation of a 
that he had reckoned as dead. For, 
ruth were known, he had looked 
rd to the day of his liberty with a 
tain dread. Prison walls were at least 
helter, and he had seen too many 
licts cast adrift, struggling for a safe 
or, to be contemptuous of the reefs 
shoals awaiting him. What, then, 
the explanation of even a truant 
yancy 
ng or did the impulse stir before the 
ith of something de eper? W as It the 


] 


fume of flowers only that drifted 
ss the Marin County moorlands, o1 
did the tang of far-flung battle mingle 
with the windy March flood? And in the 
mornings when the meadow-larks had 





? Was it really the urge of 
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sung upon the very stones of the prison 
vard, had not their carolings a new 
clarion call, and the air been subtly 
tremulous with the beating of distant 
drums? Yes, somewhere outside, sacri- 
hcial fires were burning, fires that could 
sweep clean all the ignoble festerings of 
the soul. 

He began to wonder how many men 
sick unto hopelessness were renewing 
themselves at this Pe ntecost of service. 
How many were there worn to thin 
despair by the constant drip of failure, 
quickening to new life at the sight of a 
horizon blood-red with promise! Under 
ordinary circumstances what chance had 
Colin Henderson, thief, compromiser, 
breaker of pledges, to stand upright 
again? None. But now—now 

He had risen from his seat in a sudden 
ecstasy of anticipation, and he found 
himself pounding the drain-board of the 
sink with his two hands as he sensed the 
scope of his new spiritual freedom. Once 
again youth touc hed him and he had the 
courage to imagine himself true and 
brave and valiant. 

Y PE a « a VES Gee Me muttered, 
flinging up his arms in triumph. “I 
shall volunteer... volunteer! ... I 
shall go into the army... . Now, | 
know what tempted me. 1 
me! God has called me! 

This feeling which swept him—the 
fe ling that he had been called to some 
sacred service—revived in him every 
hopeful thing that the relentless years 
had sought to wither. And he remem- 
be red, now, that this ideal had always 
been with him. As a child, waking in 
the night, he had shuddered with ex- 
quisite terror, half hoping, half dreading 
that the voice of God would call him as 
it had once called the child Samuel. How 
often he had waited, parted-lipped, for 
th miracle to repeat itself! His early 
imagination had been fed upon the 
heavy folk-tales of Israel, and they had 
awed him. He had missed es gay fan- 
tasy of a fairy world, genial and full of 
brave apes quence. ; 

With a definite goal in view, all his 
instinctive caution rose again to the 
surface. He must plan! plan! It would 
not do to tempt chance further. 

lhe howling of the dogs broke in upon 
his indecision He listened lhe wind 


God hz iS ¢ sie 


” 
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seemed to have died and the rain was no 
longer flooding against the window. He 
opened the kitchen door and peered out. 
the air was still, full of the fragrant truce 
of sudden calm and the moon stared 
vacantly through a threadbare cloud. 
Above the mournful yelping of the dogs 
there rose the swift, clipt note of an 
automobile honking its way along the 
highroad. 

“The mee ting isover!” flashed through 
his mind. Chey are going home. 

By this time they have discovered that 
1” 

He looked up at the moon. ‘ When it 
clouds over again | shall leave,” 
cided. “It would be foolish to 
along the road the light. 

And these clothes of mine and this 


he de - 
walk 


now, in 


overcoat and cap.... I shall look 
through the house and see what I can 
hind. Surely there must be an old suit 


somewhere about.” 

He closed the door and lifted the lamp 
from the table. Then he went out into 
the shallow passageway that separated 
the front room from the kitchen. A 
flight of steps rose sharply toward the 
stunted second st Ty. 

‘In the bedrooms—up-stairs bi - 
that will be where I shall find old 
clothes,” he reflected. He put one foot 
on the first step. He fancied that he 
heard a voice, or was it a smothered 
groan? A sweat broke out upon his 
forehead. He tiptoe d back into the 
kitchen, set the lamp down, and stood, 
erect and quivering. Outside the dogs 
were howling. 

“Can it be possible that up-stairs— 


No, no. Surely the house is de- 
S¢ rted otherwise j 
He sank into the chair before the 


stove. 
himself again 
cumstances. 


Suddenly Colin He nderson was 
a warped creature of cir- 


He felt once that he should leave. 
What did a change of clothing matter, 
after all? The gray uniform of a prison 
trusty and, 
he could always slink into the security of 
the green ulster. If he were to be caught 
it would be in spite of any mdiculous 
disguise. No, he had come near falling 
foul of his instinctive caution again, at 
the very nt when a sense of dar- 


was inconspicuous, besides, 


mome 
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ing had stirred him to 
action. 

By the time he had reasoned all 
out his poise was recovered. There 
nobody up-stairs. The kitchen of 
house was the surest proof of occupa 
it had been hours, perhaps days, 
this kitchen had ministered to hu 
hunger. He decided to leave at « 
and yet, in spite of his decision, h« 
gered in the shallow corridor and 
tened. The dogs had stopped t 
throaty clamor, and there were no ot 
sounds to confuse his 
came again—a heavy, painful cad 
that was something more than the 
bre athing of fatigue. A sudden, ter 
ide a came to him. 

“Murder! Can it be 
that some one has been murdered? 
wounded? left to die?” 

And for a moment he pictured the | 
browed room up-stairs frowning u 
the spectacle of slow-bleeding death 

‘I must get out of this! ... Im 
get out of this!” he kept repeating 

But, instead, he sat down upon 
stairs and began to draw off his sh 
Presently he climbed up, feeling his w 
The house creaked and snapped bene: 
his stealthy weight. What was he 
ing? Why was he interesting himsel! 
the secret of this upper chamber? W! 
was it all to him? These questi 
flashed at him insistently, but he h 
to his purpose. Upon the threshold 
unraveling the mystery, he was alm 
beaten back by panic. Suppose murd 
had been done? Murder in the v: 
house that was sheltering Colin Hend 
son, escaped convict? A pretty situati 
truly. If they came upon him sudden 
in the room with a dying man, wh 
chance would he have to clear himself 
the deed? And if he fled and fell into t 
law’s hands again, what would the v: 
dict be? Already, in the first brief ho. 
of freedom, he was tasting the bitt 
ness of the discovered transgress: 
Would even the thick pall of dist: 
battle-felds really shroud the past 1 
kindly haze? He felt like a fly, rescu 


swagger 


senses. 


p< ISS 


from ignominious death in a syrup-ji 
but condemned to trail forever a stich 
reminder of his imprudence. 

He had come to the end of the stai 
modest flight, and the sounds had grov 
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re Ominous and insistent. He no 
ger doubted the presence of another 
man bei ing in the house. He discov- 
d now that he had neglected to 
vide himself with matches. There was 
thing to do but to return to the 
hen. Cautiously he groped back. 
\gain the impulse to flee seized him. 
, suddenly he seemed as chained to 
unsolved mystery as he had been 
his prison cell. He struck a match and 
aced his steps. The sputter of light 
e him a dash of courage. Both the 
tch and his bravado failed as he stood 
fore the closed door, shutting out 
rything except the sound of raucous 
ithing. 
clenched his fists, struck another 
it, hesitated, turned the knob. The 
ak of a rusty hinge answered his 
ck thrust. Presently he was 
nding in the center of the room, hold- 
a flickering match aloft. There was 
figure sprawled upon the floor, as he 
l expected. But in a far corner upon 
ww couch he fancied that he caught 
outline of a human form. He went 
to it a pulled back the tattered 
ers. cthing more terrible than the 
ed, pz tories face of an old woman 
t t his gaze. Her lips were black with 
er and her breath rattled in her 
at. Plainly, che was desperately ill 
Henderson touched 
match to a candle standing upon a 
ir near, and covered the old hag’s 
e again. A sigh of quick relief 
aped him. A dying old woman! The 
se might as well have been deserted, 
all the hindrance she could give him. 
it it would be just as well to leave 
fore she died. After all, he was an 
convict, and it was conceivable that 
en a natural death might be charged 
his account. 


He took a swift survey of the room. 
was pitifully bare, but full of a frugal 
anness. A crucifix upon the wall 


ar the couch and a cheap lithograph 
the Mother of God added a further 

h of austerity. What should he do 
xtinguish the light and walk calmly 
t of the room, or let it flicker in com- 
ny with the W aning life? He decided 
let the candle sputter on to its end. 
went down-stairs; the sound of the 


ld woman’s heavy breathing pursued 
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him. When he opened the kitchen door 
he found that it was hailing. 

“Ah, the storm is breaking up from 
the west!”” he said aloud. ‘‘I shall wait 
a few moments Pixs 

He went back and sat before th¢ 
stove. In ten minutes, at the most, this 
last gasp of the storm would spend 1 Itse If 
and then he could be on his way again 
Which course would it be best to take 
to strike at once for San Francisco or 
bend his way toward some obscure 


town? If he had money in his pocket 
Money? Of course that was what he 
needed—money. Even a_half-dolla: 


would carry him to the city. But there 
remained the danger of that walk along 
the open road to the nearest railwa 

station. And his clothes—yes, he de- 
cided that, after all, it would be best to 
look again through the house for anothe: 
suit. Surely the old woman did not 
live alone; there must be a man about 
somewhere, perhaps away on business. 


ay he only had some money . . . a 
dollar . . . fanc y what a dollar would 
do! . . . Suddenly he thought of the old 


woman. 

“Under her pillow! Of course! 
Why didn’t I think of that before? 
There must be some small change about. 
Even poor people have a bit of 

And, besides, they are Italians 
athrifty lot. Yes, without a doubt 
there is money somewhere.” 

He settled back in his chair with smug 
satisfaction. Only the prospect of the 
walk along the open highway bothered 
him. 

“Can it be possible that they have a 
horse?” he mused. He rose and peered 
out of the window. “ Yes, that must be 
a barn. ... No doubt they have a 
broken-down old nag and a cart of some 
sort. dog 

In a flash every detail of his further 
plans seemed perfected. He would rum- 
mage the house for money and a dis 
guise, hitch up the old nag who must be 
shivering in the gloom of a dripping 
barn, and jog inci prion the 
highway to the nearest railway station 
After that it would be easy. He had 
but to clamber aboard the train, and in 
an hour the paved streets « of San Fran- 
cisco would echo his footfalls. ++ oon 
Francisco meant reasonable safety. He 


siives. 
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could hide in the fastness of the town 
for a season and finally enlist \nd 
some dav he would achieve the scarred 
helds of France and glory! The prospect 
made him drunk with a heady joy. Had 
any one ever lived through a more won- 
derful might than he? Everything to his 
hand as if months of careful planning 
had been spent upon it! 

“France and glory! France and 
glory!” he kept repeating. And there 
came to him every he roic story that he 
had read or heard since the first news of 
the war had filtered in through the prison 
gates. Only that morning, in a magazine 
upon the warden’s table, he had glanced 
through the pathetic tale of two British 
soldie rs whose dead bodies had shielded 
a living child from death. There were 
tales also of old women and men rescued 
starying from the wreckage of demol- 
ishe d towns, and tales of 
Mercy struck down by bombs as they 
dragged the wounded from the burning 
wings of hospitals. Yes, chances came 
over there for the ennobling things of 
lite. 

It struck him that he was wasting 
time. k very moment was precious. 
They must be searching for him already. 
Why was he delaying? He decided to 
make sure first that there was a horse. 
The hail had ceased its tattoo upon the 
roof. The moon had come out into the 
open again. 

\s he made his way to the barn the 


Sisters of 


dogs began their yelping. He found 
everything as he had imagined it—a 
horse, unmistakably lean in the cold 


moonlight streaming through the open 
barn door, and a crazy cart. The poor 
nag greeted him with a pathetic frenzy. 
[t was starved and thirsty. He watered 
it and threw it an armful of hay. 

So far so rea od. ‘Lhere remained noth- 
ing further than to finda suit of clothes, 
and money beneath the dying woman’s 
pillow. But as Colin Henderson made 
into the house he had not the 
slightest doubt that chance would fail 
him. 


his Wa) 


[It was all too ridiculously easy! 


as he 


Just 
had expected, the old woman’s 
head impotently guarded a pitiful heap 
of silver. There it lay, knotted firmly in 


a gay handkerchief, a blood-red 


spot 
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upon the white sheet. Looking down at 
the swollen hands and the lean, sun 
dried neck of the spent creature befo: 
him, Colin Henderson guessed ho 
much sweat and labor had gone into thx 
hoarded treasure which he so greedily 
coveted. A vague shame swept hin 
But almost at once he thought: 


“She is dying ... it will soon | 
over. While I—I have my life befor 
me... . [he money would have gon 


for a doctor or a priest, anyway.” 

He put the pillow back in its place, 
lifted the gaunt head to an easy posture, 
shook the tattered quilts into order! 
lightness. At least he would leave het 
comfortable. The old woman stirred, 
gave a profound sigh, and slowly, very 
slowly, opened her eyes. She did not 
move again, but lay motionless, staring 
up at Colin Henderson as blankly as if 
she had not grasped his presence. 

*T could) smother her!” 
through his mind. 

And instinctively his hands flew tow 
ard the bed-coverings. At that momen 
the woman smiled. . Henderson fell 


flashed 


back. He was trembling all over. He: 
smile widened, displaying toothless 
gums. He put his hands before his eye 


Suddenly she began to talk in a hard, 
rasping voice that even the liquid flu- 
ency of her native tongue cguld not 
soften. ‘Tears began to glisten in her 
eyes, her hands came together in suppli- 
cation. 

“She fancies that I am a@ priest!” 
Henderson thought, as he drew nearer to 
the bed. 

Her checked her. She 
strangling. Henderson bent over and 
lifted her up. Presently she grew quiet 
again and he had a sense that she was 
imploring him silently for water. He 
laid her head back upon the pillow and 
went down-stairs. 

“Good God!” he muttered. “What 
am I wasting time for? ... If I could 
save her, that would be one thing. But 
she is as good as dead... .” 

He carried her a drink. She drained 
the tin cup to its last drop, and as h¢ 
drew his hand away she reached up and 
clutched it. He fell upon his knees, 
waiting for her to release him. But she 
held his fingers with grim determina- 
tion. 


words was 
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Finally he jerked himself free. She 
rted up and whined as some dog 


eht, sensing the departure of its mas- 
Henderson shifted the candle to 
floor and sat down upon the chair. 
reached out and took his hand again, 
1 as she did so she closed her eyes. 
“1 shall wait,’’ muttered Henderson, 
ntil itis over. Yes, in God’s name, I 
n't do less. . Surely she won't last 
ny. 


\t the end of a half-hour he grew im- 


tient. What was he waiting forf 
ery imactkyve moment was carrying 
n back rather than forward. What 


s this dying old hag to him? 
He remembered having once read the 
ry of a thief fleeing from an officer, 
» had stumbled upon an abandoned 
ild in a doorway. The thief had not 
1 the heart to desert the baby, and it 
ended in his capture. But that w: 
ferent. A child—well, there was an 
ment of hope in the rescue of a child; 
vas like turning up the wick of a 
ll-hlled lamp. But if the lamp were 
ty? Better to blow it out quickly. 
Chis old woman—what a ghastly old 
she was! And how she clung to 
[o-morrow would be a beautiful 
And the 


s 


drenched with sunlight. 


ould be full of the 
dow-larks. Over the 
re on the other side, heroic deeds 
being done 


seas, Some- 


dead bodies shelter ing 


hildren, old men and women led out of 


ping ruins, Sisters of Mercy braving 
sting shells. On the other side were 
these soul-stirring things, while here 
here were prison-houses, and despair, 


| wretches dying unshriven by either 


stora brave performance. . . . How 
it would be to smother her! How 
to draw the covering higher and shut 
air from the feeble channels which 
ked in life to such little purpose! It 
s only a matter of hours, anyway. 
\\ hat was she doing? 
p, raising her withered aloft, 
ssing him with the sign of the cross 
Now she was still again, her head 
on the pillow, her hand still closely 
locked in his. . . . Would she die pres- 


arms 


ently and leave him his scant chance for 
freedom, or would she lie there, held by 
slender thread, clutching his fingei 


until the € nd: 


lO 


laughter of 


Lifting herself 
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What time was it—midnight or near- 
ing morning? He had no idea. 
How cold she was! Could it be possi- 
ble . . .? Yes, it was finished. He was 
free to go now. But first, he must c! 
her eyes and fold her hands upon th« 
withered breasts. . . . And the crucifix? 
Should he place that above the knotted 
fingers? She would have liked it so, poor 
spent soul, smiling upon the threshold 
of Paradise. 

The dogs were barking again, more 
furiously than ever. Was that the sound 
of footste ps clattering along the por h? 
And the door? Who was beating upon 
the door? Now there came talking 

smothered oaths ... more rap- 
pings. 

“The prison guard!” said Henderson 
aloud. ‘‘ Well, everything is over now!” 

lhe flickering to its 
death. How easy it had all been 
everything to his hand! 
to the window. The first flush of morn- 
ing was upon the face of the east. ‘This 
was to have been the day that sealed 
his freedom. Instead, they were waiting 
for him below. 

How far afield his hopes had flown! 
What splendid deeds had beckoned 
him! Had he pushed on ruthlessly, 
perhaps all these fine things would have 
been his portion. His bubble of glory 
had been shattered in a cup of cold water 
carried to a spent creature. He had 
missed his chance. 

He left the window and stood for a 
moment before the bed. How gently, 
how secretly she smiled! Would she 
have smiled in any case, or had the drip 
of her blessing frozen itself in arrested 
beauty upon her still lips? 

What had the night profited him? 
Nothing but the blessing of a dying old 
woman. Had it been to so little 
purpose, after all? Was he returning 
empty-handed? 

Called to service! Well, and why not? 
Did fife and drum alone muster on 
into the ranks? . . . Was every accom- 
plished duty lt by the flame of battle? 

The bles sing of a dy ld 
could any one have wished for a 
honorable discharge? 

Outside a meadow-lark began to sing 

Colin Henderson went down the 

‘irs, smiling. 


. ] 
candle Was 


He crossed ove! 


nia? 


more 








Side Shows in Armageddon 


BY SIR JOHN 


Ze ee B | | i] R slow up a bit, 


peh?’’ suggested the 
Si Colonel with the red 
B band around his cap. 
bss | agreed. 
>@y Half a mile ahead, 


Pein r “Se two German shells had 
burst on either side of the road, throwing 
up great blac k geysers of ¢ arth. 

“The devils know we've got a battery 
behind that wood and they are trying to 
root it out.” 

It Was early morning and the broke n 
roads were miry. We sat and smoked 
our pipes in the gray car of the British 
War Office, waiting till the way was ‘“‘a 
bit less unhealthy.”’ We were both feel 
ing something of the monotony of war, 
for even an artillery duel can become 
monotonous. 

Lhe old soldiet with the tanned and 
crac kle d ( he ks began tO « huc kle iin \ ou 
know [hingamy?” he asked. 

I did not know him personally. But 
he was a famous newspaper correspon- 
dent who wrote fervid descriptions of 
battle which made the blood pulse as 
one read them. 
and said SO 


[ admired his brilliance, 


‘He was along with me in this very 
Sunday morning,” said the 
Colonel, still laughing. ‘‘We were held 
up as you and I are held up by the boche. 
He’s a great writer, is Thingamy. You 
ee, when we got ba k to ( reneral He ad- 
quarters [ had to censor his stuff.” 

“Well?” 

* Well, it was deuced funny. We were 
having as lively a time as vou and I are 
having; but it was wonderful. 1 didn’t 
know till I read that article that we 
drove along the road with shells bursting 
by the dozens all round us, and that | 
was nervous and pale, while the news- 
paper man insisted that we drive on, 
though the car rocked with the convul- 
sions of the explosions It was good 
reading, exciting, though Thingamy did 
uggest I was a coward and he was very 

l 


mucl He chuckled again 


ch of a hero 


car last 
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“And when you censored the arti 
[ suppose you cut out all that rubbish?’ 

“Not a line. Don’t you know that 
is not the business of a military cens 
to cut out lies? His iob iS to prevent | 
wise publication of the truth. I think: 
might slowly push on. Don’t you?” 


Modesty is a characteristic of th 
British soldier. Perhaps there is a litt 
affectation about the modesty, for ch 
man who tells about his own exploit 
guilty of “‘bad form,” and that 1 
heinous offens 

Here is a story | heard in an Engpli 
hospital. There was a considerable run 
pus one day when it was discovered th: 
money left lying on an attendant’s des 
had disappeared. Neither the docto: 


nor the nurses were suspected; the thict 


must have been one of the men. A stri 
watch was kept to see if any of t 
wounded soldiers had more money th 
he could be expected to have legit 
mately. 

\t last suspicion fell upon a Scot 
soldier who most carefully guarded 
purse under his pillow. The nurse tri 
to maneuver a peep into that purse, but 
the Highlander wouldn’t minister to he 
inquisitiveness. Besides, his manner 
confused. 

So the matron went to him. 
him that, unfortunately, some peop! 
thought he had taken the money, and 
therefore she would like to see what wa 
in his purse. He stammered and ob 
1 cte d. 

* But,” said the matron, 
that whenever you think you are not 
being observed you take the purse and 
look at the money you have in it. Ot 
course we do not want to use force, but 
if you don’t want people to think wrong 
of you you'd better let me see.” 

The Scotch soldier sulked for a mo 
ment. * There you are,” he said at la st 
pushing the purse toward her, ‘‘thoug! 
what 1s in it belongs ta me and has got 
nothing to do with anybody but myself.’ 





* 
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[he matron opened the purse. Within 
s the Victoria Cross. 

[ know of one othcer who talked free’ y 
ut how he won the little bit of pur- 
nd-white ribbon on his left breast, 
ating the British Military Cross; 
he talked only to assert he was not 

titled to it. Suppose we say his name 
Captain Smith-Jones. 

He was well up to the front in a trench 
t was almost knee-deep in Flanders 

1. It was raining and the English 

“srousing”’ at the ruddy 
for the English Tommy 1s never a 
to himself. Suddenly the boche be- 
to put some we I] placed shells in the 

nity of that trench. 

Indeed,” said Smith-Jones to me, as 

a\ back In the club saddle-bag chair, 
began to be beastly unhealthy. 

time a message Came oOvel the 
hone that we were to get out, sharp. 
he men scooted to a safer spot where 

re were some funk holes. I decided 

to take a short cut by jumping over the 
nch. Just as I was about to take the 
ring the step struck into the bank, 
ve way and | floundered all my length 

a foot-deep of slush. It got in my 


} | flopped 


uth, my ears, and my eyes 


nmy was 


co: ea 


about like an old hippopotamus. When 
| scraped some of the mud out of my 
eyes so I could look about in the dark- 
ness, all my fellows had gone. So I didn’t 


want to do anything else clever; I just 
crouched down a bit, scared, for those 
shells were lively. Then maybe 
ten minutes later I crawled along by a 
narrow communication trench. That’s 
all except that later on I heard I’d been 
recommended for the M. C. because un- 
der a heavy fire I was the last to leave 
the trench.” 

“And you touk it?” I remarked. 

“Of course I didn’t want to take it. 
When I heard I’d been recommended | 
ent to General X and explained I had 
no right to it, for the only thing which 
had caused me to be the last man in the 
trench was that I had fallen into a pud- 
lle and got my eves full of mud, and 
there was nothing particularly gallant 
about that. The old general laughed 
and said: ‘Take it, my boy. You'll be 
doing lots of things deserving the M. C. 
and nobody ll take any notice; SO hold 
n to this one when you’ve got the 
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chance.’ And that’s why I’m wearing 
the bit of ribbon.” 

[ tell the story as Smith-Jones told it 
me, though I do not believe it is the true 
one. He has always been a bit of a 
humorist, and no doubt, under frequent 
questioning, he thought that this was as 
good a yarn as another. 

Nothing is more irritating to a 
hghting-man than to be interrogated 
about himself. here a sailor in a 
railway carriage. As he had only one 
leg, he excited the interest of two elderly 
ladies, who in a round-about way began 
endeavoring to find out how he lost his 
leg. For some time he sheered them oft 
He did not like being cross-examined, 
but neither did he like to be rude. So 
at last he sald: 

“Well, mums, if I tell you how I lost 
my leg will you stop asking me questions 
about it?” 

2 ~ 

“Of course we will,” they agreed. 

“Well, mums,” he answered, slyly, “‘it 
was bitten off.” 


real 


Was 


The public has an idea that soldiers 
are all aflame to “go over the top” and 
do some bayonet work among the Ger- 
mans. The illustrated papers give pict- 
ures of the lads sweeping over a shelled 
land, driving their bayonets into Ger- 
mans who are mostly represented lying 
on their backs, which is not always 
strictly accurate. 

[ remember one day when there was 
a “push.”’ It was raining, and it is curi- 
ous that most of the big British battles 
have been fought in the rain. 

During the night a_ battalion had 
tramped many miles forward and was 
put in the shelter of a wooded hill, ready 
to be rushed forward at the moment the 
men were required. 

It was a miserable day and the men 
were tired from their long march. There 
was heavy fighting a couple of thousand 
yards ahead. There were the bursting of 
shells and the rattle of the machine- 
guns, and overhead in the gray sky three 
aeroplanes were humming busily. 

The men were ready for their work 
and they stood for hours at ease, waiting 
Then they squatted on the 
ground and smoked their fags and made 
jokes. Any moment they might be sent 
forward to their death. That didn’t 


orders. 
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Worry them. W hat ¢ aused them to curse 
was the wet and the clamminess and no 
food. Hour dragged after hour. It was 
about three o’clock when ‘ Attention” 
was given. They pulled themselves up. 
Then the story ran along they were not 
ne ¢ ded ahe ad; they were to be marched 
back to their billets. 

By all the rules they ought t 
been indignant. 


» hz ive 
Chey ought to the ive pro- 


tested against being balked of thei 
prey. They did not do anything of the 
Shar 1ey tet loose one great Whooping 
kind. Tl let | great whoo] 


cheer that hghting was “‘off”’ for the day 
and they were going back to get some 
grub. Which shows that there is a lot 
of human nature in the soldiers. 

It was during the same battle that | 
found myself in the neighborhood of one 
of the medical dressing-stations. The 
wounded were being brought in rapidly 

so rapidly that many of the poor fel- 
lows had to be laid on stretchers in the 
mud and rain to await their turns to be 
attended to by the doctors. 

\s | looked upon that scene | thought 
I should never be able to smile again in 
this world. With my companion | 
walked away, away toward a heave of 
ground where there was not a single 
blade of grass and not a single leaf on the 
stark branches of any tree. Then I saw 
a wonderful sight. 

Down one of the broken trenches there 
was returning a party of men. The 
scene was not at all like military proces- 
sions | had seen in Paris, in Petrograd, 
in London, and in New York, when the 
soldiers in fine uniforms marched along 
with sturdiness in their stride and valor 
in their eyes, with bands playing ahead 
and flags waving overhead and enthu- 
siastic onlookers cheering rapturously. 
There was no such accompaniment to 
these men. They were not marching 
in step; they were stumbling along like 
the worn, tired men they were. Their 
cheeks were pale with the pallor of 
death. Their caps were gone; their 
tunics were torn; their putties were 
ripped. Their bare breasts were covered 
with blood and their hands were clotted 
with mire. There were less than a hun- 
dred of them—left out of a thousand. 
And as they lurched down the trench they 
were singing, “Pack up your troubles in 
your old kit-bag and smile, smile, smile!” 


j ust wrote, 
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At the time we were raising kit 
ener’s Army in Great Britain there 
a good deal of crude humor evolved fi 
the fact that married men were m 
eager to enlist than those who vy 
single. The obvious joke was that n 
would rather go abroad to fight G 
mans than remain at home to be nage 
by their wives. Indeed, it was only aft 
Britain had raised a volunteer army 
some four million that conscription y 
applied; and one of the reasons was ¢ 
popular recognition of unfairness tl 
young fellows should stay at home ai 
draw increasing wages w _ the marr 
men were risking their lives for sca 
pay. 

In a night railway journey from Ne 
castle to London I fell in with a north: 
soldier returning to the front after sh 
leave. 

“Sorry to be going back?” 
in the course of conversation. 
“Sorry!  Garn!’ and he mad 

grimace. “You won't be finding m« 
a hurry to get back to the missus,” and 
again he m ade a wry face. 

‘So you’re married?’ 

“T should just think I am married 
Life’s a bloomin’ box of conundrum 
isn’t it?” 

I agreed quietly. 

“You see, guv’nor,” he went on, “‘th« 
missus and T didn’t hit it. I didn’t ¢ 
into the army because I was any blessed 
Napoleon. I went and enlisted on 
Saturday night because | was fed uy 
with her tongue. I erhaps | you're a mai 
ried man yourself and you'll understand 

“Well, you know how it is. Ove: 
there I did sometimes feel a bit lonely 
[ got a dose of being homesick. Som« 
times I thought even a row with th 
missus would have been welcome 
Though she had her bad points, sh 
could cook; I'll give her her due, sh« 
could cook. And one got fed up with th 
army rations. And sometimes, when 
was on duty or lying in the dugout and 
not able to sleep, | thought that maybe 
I was a bit to blame. You know how 
you feel when you’re down, don’t you? 

‘’Course I wrote to her. At first | 
‘Dear Liz.’ Later on I was 
writing her, ‘Dear old girl,’ and telling 
het how lonely | was. . used to think 


I inquire 


a lot about the house and the puddings 
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ade, and I saw she W asn't such a 
sort, after all. Indeed, the more | 
sht, | knew she was a darned good 

You know how sloppy a fellow 
when he’s a long way from home, 

| he thinks about his missus and going 
the movies on Saturday night and 
ng some fried fish for supper and 

e in bed on the Sunday morning, 
ling the papers. It sort of gets you 
the throat, don’t it?” 

Lord! how I did want to get seven 

’ leave and skip it home from 
ince. You see, there was no telling 

n a German sniper would cause me 

end in my checks, and I[ had no 

kering after getting wounded—not 
sur life. You may laugh, guv’nor, 

[ started writing my Liz love-letters, 

as | did when she was a slavey and 

running a coal-cart. I used to le 
ke thinking how cumfy it would be 
nome with de al old Liz. Dare Say 
er men is just che same as me—when 
y’re away from their wives they for- 
all about the old shindies they used 

have and they think their missus is a 
t of a fairy queen. It’s like that, isn’t 

For three months I wrote and called 

‘Darling’—s’help me, I did. And 
en I got my seven days’ leave I was 
t all in a sweat to get home. And I’ve 
en home.” 

‘And did you find your wife all that 
ir fancy painted her?” I asked. 

Did 1? Huh!” he answered, spitting 
the floor despite the printed prohibi- 
tion against spitting. “I found her the 
ime old Cat that evel she Was. You 
n't find me in a hurry to ask for 
any more leave to go home to my wife! 


! 


(;arn 


Curious have bee n the amenities be- 

een combatants. I have heard much 

re bloodthirsty talk four thousand 
miles away from the fighting-line than 
ever | heard four miles behind it. 

In the old days of two years ago, when 
British and Germans seemed to be hold- 
ing each other in a tight grip, the oppos- 
ing trenches were often not more than 
twenty or thirty yards apart, so that it 
Was possible to shout sarcasms across 
the tiny “No Man’s Land’”—and it is 
remarkable the number of Germans 
the re are W ho speak I nglish. 
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Chere is an inhnity of stories of infor 
mal fraternization, though the next 
morning the two sides might be in the 
death grasp. A favorite amusement was 
to write something in chalk on a board, 
and hoist it above the trench so that it 
could be read through the spy-holes on 
the other side. It is quite true that one 
morning a German regiment hoisted a 
board addressed to the English, “You 
are Saxons and we are Saxons, so go 
gently.””. [The next day the same board 
was hoisted with another message: ‘‘ We 
are being relieved by the Bavarians to 
night. Give them hell.” 

Some wags in an English regiment on 
a stretch of the line that had been quiet 
for weeks put up the message, “Lloyd 
George 1s coming along here this after- 
noon.” Inthe afternoon a civilian billy- 
COC k hat Was obtains d and poised on the 
top of a stick. It was carried bobbing 
just above the trench, as though there 
was a civilian beneath that hat. The 
Germans evidently thought the British 
Prime Minister was passing along, for at 
once a tremendous fire was opened on 
the trench and there were not a few 
casualties in the British line. Somebody 
I know got a wigging for this joking 
which unnecessarily provoked the fire of 
the enemy. 

| never saw any animus on the part 
of British soldiers toward their German 
captives. More often have I heard, 
“Cheer up, matey,” while a cigarette has 
been offered to the German prisoner. 
And I recall being in Moscow just before 
the revolution, when a train-load of 
\ustrian prisoners were brought in. 
hey were not an unhappy lot, though 
many of them were wounded. I remem- 
ber a badly injured Austrian being 
helped out of the carriage, and hearing 
“You'll soon have 


a Russian soldier say, 
a Russian girl as a sweetheart, and then 


vou'll be all right.”’ But there will not 
pass from recollection a German ofhcet 
who was among those Austrian prison- 
ers. The crowd of Russians were most 
good-natured and the Austrians were re- 
ciprocal. The German, however, stood 
haughtily, with a sneer of infinite 
tempt toward his captors. In all my 
life I have never seen a human coun- 
tenance portray such utter loathing and 
arrogance 


con- 
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But to cite a different experience: 
Once I was on board a British destroyer- 
le ader somewhere off the coast of ocot- 
land. After dinner the commander and 
[ sat smoking and sipping port, and he 
told me his experiences during the sea 
baitle of Jutland. I re peat one. 

Che British destroyer and a German 
destroyer had a “set to” which lasted 
twenty minutes. The upshot was that 
the German ship was sent to the bot- 
tom. The British destroyer at once put 
Over a boat to Save aS many of the enemy 
as possible from drowning. 


‘*“Among those rescued,” said my 
naval friend, in casual British-sailo1 
ay, ‘‘was the German commander. He 


was pretty exhausted from being in the 
water; so I took him into my cabin and 
gave him some whisky. Then while he 
was having a hot bath | got my man to 
hunt out some shore flannels of mine for 
him. 

“Oh, he wasn’t a bad chap, though he 
was tecribly upset at having lost his 
ship. I cheered him up as best I could, 
said it was all in the game, and that 
night we dined together. He was anx- 
ious to know what | thought of the way 
he had handled his ship while we were 
fighting. With a couple of matches on 
the table we went through our maneuver- 
ing again. You would never have imag- 
ined, seeing the two of us sitting there 
smoking together after dinner, that he 
was my prisoner and that three hours 
before we were pelting one another to the 
death off Jutland. Well, it’s all in the 
game, isn’t it?” 


In the summer of 1916 special business 
took me to Petrograd. I had luncheon 
one day with the Princess K and 
there met her uncle, General H ’ 
who held a high position in the court. 

In a chat afterward I lamented the 
idea held by the crowd in 
England and America about the life of 
the Czar and the Czarina, which | knew 
was very simple and chiefly engrossed 
with the welfare of their children. Then 
General H told me that Nicholas I] 
had a cinematograph operator who had 
taken pictures of the royal family in un- 
imperial circumstances. ‘Ah,’ I sighed, 
“if only [| could get those pictures, how 
fascinating they would be when I lec- 


erroneous 
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tured in England about my experici 
in Russia!” 

The general thought the idea W 
good one and said he would talk to 1 
Emperor about it. He did, the 
next morning. The Emperor recal 
that he had not seen some of the p 
ures for some months, and so had 1 
hlms run through the machine in 
private theater, thoroughly enjoying t 
representations of himself and his f: 
ily. Think of the scene: Russia at 
a revolution brewing, and the Cza1 
one companion spending over an hy 
enjoying of himself. 

The general lunched with me at 
Hotel Astoria that day, and late: 
handed over to me the negatives, ft! 
which I could make my choice of p 


“movies” 


ures. I found there was no reprodu 
in Petrograd. So | took the imper 
hlms to Moscow, where Pathé Fré: 


have an establishment, and I made t! 
usual business arrangements for pri 
ing. 


lwo days later the manager cam 


me in alarm. Where had I got th 
negatives? What right had I to ha 
them? Did’t I know they were pris 
films of the imperial family? Wasn't 


aware of the crime it was to print 
hlms without special authority? Had 
authority? 

[ had no written authority, and, 
though I was amused, and assured thi 
manager it was all right, he politely ar 
nervously refused to have anything fu: 
ther to do with the films unless he had 
a royal warrant. I suppose he vision 
a sojourn in Siberia. 

I set the telegraph working to Petro 
grad. General H sent his authority 
[he French manager of Pathé Frere 
had never heard of General H——. S$ 
it took four days before special authorit 
came from the Emperor himself. 

No private individual ever had so 
unique a film. When ready, I had it run 
through a machine in a dark room fo: 
my special beneft. The pictures were 


delightfully informal. There was the 
Emperor playing tennis—not very well. 


here was the Emperor on a see-sav 
with his son, the Czarevitch. There was 


a tug-of-war between the daughters, th: 
grand duchesses, and their imperial fa- 
ther; the Emperor lost and was hilar 
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ly dragged along the ground. Ther 
1 snow hight in whi h the | mpere 
uted by 
nic scenes. [here was dancing on the 
al vacht Standart. 
The reel, some three thousand feet in 


his girls Chere were 


eth, was stuck in a tin box at the 
ttom of my trunk, preparatory to my 

nto England. Back in Petrograd, 
telephoned to my friend the general 


as | Was off to | ng 


lunch with me, 
nd via Sweden the next morning 

He came to me 1n great trepidation 
ose films! The Emperor did not at all 
° ect to me having them shown in 
biected to 





Enel ind, but the I mpress o 
those parts which were “not imperial.” 

s » there was a wish which amounted t 
ymmand that | would cut out the 


rts where the Emperor “lacked dig 


\nd that afternoon the Russian court 
fhcial and | went to a cinema firm for 
private view, and with scissors we re- 

» ved the sections where the Emperor 
icked dignity.”” What remained was 
nteresting and appreciated when pub 

- shown in London. 

I have often been asked whether it is 

true that poppies grow where brave men 


' lie sleeping the long sleep in Flanders 
and in France. Yes, it 1s true. 

How wonderful it was to go across a 
battle-fleld, say the Somme, all scarred 
and torn, and see the poppies blooming 
over the graves of the soldiers, little 
rows by the roadside, graves in front of 
shattered and rusty tanks! 
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Some folk talk about restoration of 
this desolated region Perhaps Others 
think of the buried une xploded shells 
and of the sacrilege of driving plows ovet 
God’s acre of heroes. | have heard it 
urged that the land be given over to 
forestation, so that tall and stately trees 
mark the saddest spot on earth. 

But often when my fancy is wayward 
I picture the battle-felds turned into a 
garden of the brave. I would have sun 
shine and brightness over the telds 
where lie the men who did their duty 
In my mind’s eye | see the flowers of 
America blossoming and flourishing 
where the Yankee boys rest. | picture 
the blooms of Belgium where the Bel 
glans sleep. I see a great stretch of gold 
en Heurs-de-lys_ to mark wher the 
krenchmen died so valiantly. There will 
be the gorgeousness of the maple where 
the Canadians lie, and the luxuriance of 
the wattle where the Australians are 


shoulder to shouldet 1 think | see a 
carpet of vivid green, a mantle of sham 
rock, over the Irish And blessed and 


tearful to my Highland eyes will be the 
stretches of purple heather, for I know 
that as I stand among it and the wind 
plays I will hear the wail of the pipes 
which are always to be heard softly ovet 
the graves of Scotch soldiers. And I see 
banks of roses, red and white, a sweet- 


scented monument, over the tomb of 


five hundred thousand Englishmen in 
France. 

I know there can be no garden of the 
brave such as | fancy. Yet | often wish 
it were so! 
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and Self-Government 


in Russia 


BY MANYA 


eAlt AKING last March 
y *s before the Americani- 


DS 
~ 828 zation Council, a dis- 


f (A. tinguished and_ repre- 
sentative body, the 

ye. Secretary of the Inte- 

a 4 rior, Franklin K. Lane, 


utte veal the ‘Talons judgment in refer- 
ence to Russia 

‘The cause of the 

is the igngrance of the Russian people, 
eighty per cent. of whom could not read 
or write, and none of whom, practically, 
ever had participated in the affairs of 
their own country.’ Secretary Lane, 
among our public men, is far indeed 
above the ordinary man in thought and 
feeling. But in this instance he was the 
victim of a dreary and unfortunate com- 
monplace. Too often we hear, even from 
well-wishers of the Russian people, that 
the difficulty of establishing a responsi- 
ble government in Russia, the surrender 
to the Lenine-Trotzky régime and its 
irrational utopian teachings, the de- 
moralization of the army, the naive 
peace negotiations with the Central 
Powers, the dismemberment of the em- 
pire, and numerous other evils preving 
upon the Slav nation, all emanate from 
the ignorance of the Russian masses. 
Having thus discovered the bacillus 
which ravages what would otherwise be 
the healthy Russian organism, they rea- 
son that it is too wide-spread a malady 
for America or her Allies to attempt to 
combat. 

The thing is not quite so simple. 
Before venturing an opinion it is obvi- 
ously esse ntial to have at le ast an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the facts of popu- 
lar instruction in Russia and of social 
conditions, apart from the question of 
literacy, that are intimately related to a 
nation’s capacity for self-government. 
Conceding that an enormous number. of 


Russian disaste I 


GORDON 


STRUNSK} 


citizens of free Russia can neither read 
nor write, 1s 1t true that they are as four 
to one against the educated portion of 
the population? In the second place, ar 
we not in danger of thinking of th 
Russians asa solid mass of illiteracy , and 
forgetting that even a small percentag: 
of literacy in so vast a population would 
give us a very respectable body of intelli 
gence upon which to build a free govern 
ment? But further than that, is literacy 
i the only test of fitness for self-govern 
\ment? Have the Slavs a CIVIC viewpoint 
apart from education? Wherein does the 
communal life of the ignorant Russian 
differ from the communal 
other nations? What share have the 
masses had in recent educationaladevel 
opment in Russia? What are the aspira 
tions in that direction? What are the 
prospects? It is easy enough to make 
Slav ignorance responsible for Russia’s 
collapse. Presumably it was Russia’s 
illiteracy that made her a prey to the 
Bolsheviki. But bearing in mind what 
havoc has been wrought by evil leader 
ship in highly literate Germany and 
Austria, one hesitates to agree with 
Secretary Lane’s explanation for thx 
“crumpling of Russia.” 

What are the facts as to Russian illit- 
eracy? Out of a population of 130,000,- 
000, according to the census of the year 
1897, only 21 per cent. could read or 
write. If we deduct the number of 
children under nine years of age, that 
would make the literacy rate 27 per cent. 
Russia has now, or had till its dismem- 
berment, a niin of 175,000,000. 
But in spite of the obvious progress made 


r¢ 


in the last twenty vears, the old ratio of 


illiteracy remains in the text-books and 
in too many writings and speeches about 
Russia. Against the prevalent concep- 


tion, we may take the opinion of a spe- 


Mr. J. V. Bubnoff, who, in 


cialist like 


~ 





genius of 
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Co- rative Movement in Ru mentary education amounted to about 
res 50 million rubles, of which the govern- 
At the present time (1897) these figures ™ent supplied only 10.3 millions. On the 
he regarded as entirely out of dat other hand, the Zemstvos gave 11.4 
ing by the local censuses undertaken by millions; village associations, 8.3 mill- 
f the provincial authorities and also by jons; the cities, 6.9 millions; private in- 
general progress of the country 1n al dividuals, 6.7 millions; and tuition fees, 
tiona! matters, It can be assumed with 3.1 millions.' To Americans, the pitiful 
inty that no more than 50 per cent. of — gum contributed out of the government 

le remain to-day 1n a state of illit 


t t 
. their number hav 
in the 


ing greatly decreased 
towns and, what is more impor- 
t, in the villages 


\ few simple hgures will bear out this 
tement: In only 8 cent. of 
hildren between seven and fourteen 
of age attended school. In gt 
hildren of school age in attendance 


Phre« 


was 5I per cent. 


ISS 


pel 


re 44 per cent. vears later the 


entage Chis meas- 
the rate of progress. 

[he spread of elementary instruction 

iral Russia implies much more than 

eneral progress in schooling. It has 
en the peasant a new attitude toward 
ation. There was a time, soon after 

emancipation of the serfs in 1861, 
vhen the peasant wanted land and noth- 

but land. To-day if a peasant were 

ked what he desires most he would say: 
We need schools. We have learned 
that land is not enough. Education and 
chinery are what we need. The one 
s necessary in order to apply the other. 
We must know how to cultivate the 
land. Of course, we need land, but that 
nother matter.” The present-day 
peasant understands the need of educa- 
tion, and, what is more important, he is 
beginning to appreciate the fact that he 
makes up 55 per cent. of the entire popu- 
lation. The recent growth in primary 
instruction shows plainly that the much- 
abused peasant means to be his own let- 
ter-writer as well as his own interpreter 
in the future. He has become convinced 
that neither the rogues nor yet the ideal- 
ists have interpreted him rightly, and is 
making ready to dispense with the one 
is Well as the other. 

From whom has the principal encour- 
agement of education come? A mere 
glance at the educational budgets will 
show the share that the Zemstvos and 
all other popular elements have had in 
the spreading of education in Russia. In 


19O the entire ex pe nditure for ele- 


exchequer will appear incomprehensible. 
But we shall discuss the government's 
share in public instruction later. 

(nother illustration emphasizing the 
efforts made by the Zemstvos toward 
general enlightenment is furnished by 
the hgures from the military recruiting 
stations. In 1898 the number of recruits 
from Zemstvo provinces who could read 
and write was sg per cent., whereas the 
literacy among the non-Zemstvo prov- 
inces was only 36.3 per cent. During the 
twenty years from 1878 to 1898 literacy 
in Zemstvo three- 
fold, while in the non-Zemstvo regions it 
had le SS than double d It doe Snot follow 
that the people in the non-Zemstvo 
regions lacking in the desire fo1 
knowledge. They simply were not suth 
ciently influential to Oppose the will ot 
the government. 

Concerning secondary education in 
Russia it is barely possible to do more 
than make a general statement. As a 
result of governmental discriminations 
directed against the Jews, who were re- 
stricted to 3 per cent. of the total at- 
tendance in the high schools and uni- 
versities, and because of the shortage of 
schools, tens of thousands of young peo- 
ple acquired their education through the 
medium of private tutors, and were for 
that reason not ink luded in the statistic al 
reports. According to the data given by 
H. P. Malinovski in Russkaya Schola 
(The Russian School) for April, 1916, the 
number of gymnasia for boys in 1914 
was 441; pro-gymnasia, 29; realschulen, 
28s. The number of similar institutions 
for girls was 984. The attendance at the 
boys’ 140,910, and in the 
girls’ schools, 334,520. [he same con- 
siderations make it difficult to arrive at 
an exact estimate of university educa 
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figures I am indebted to Mr. A. J 
Sack, of the Russian Informati Bureau, New 
York, whose kind assistance in other respects | 
am happy to ack wwledge 
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tion The government looked upon 
every university student as a rebel and 
limited his freedom in the most unscrup- 
ulous manner. A great many students 
found the university atmosphere intol 
erable, and all those who had the means 
and desired more freedom looked fo 
their education abroad. In 1914 the 
number of university students in Russia 
was only 39,027. 

However, even if it were possible to 
present complete and exact hgures, they 
would not convey the passionate longing 
for knowledge among the people. In 
the empire of Nicholas II, where men 
and women were compelled to acquire 
their instruction in underground cells, 
and where many preferred to pass as 
illiterate in order to avoid persecution, 
statistics are well-nigh meaningless. To 
get a true meaning of the yearning for 
knowledge one would have to go to the 
re cords of the secret police. Phe rein 
would be revealed the cultural aspira- 
tions of the Russian people and the atti 
tude of the autocracy. When speaking 
of Russia one must always bear in mind 
that the government of the czars pre- 
ferred a prostitute to a woman with an 
academic degree, and a man who signed 
with a cross to a college professor. The 
fact that there were women who did not 
hesitate to inscribe themselves on the 
police lists of professional outcasts in 
order to gain residence in the university 
towns illuminates the entire situation. 

An instance of the autocratic govern- 
ment’s zeal in furthering education 
among its subjects is furnished by Peter 
Kropotkin in the North American Re- 

for May, IQOI: 


While even now we have in European 
Russia only one school for each 2,230 inhab- 
itants, and while only one child out of twenty 
or thirty children of school age goes to school, 
the Ministry of Popular Instruction for years 
in succession under Alexander II returned 
every year to the state exchequer one-half of 
the poor allowance of 4,000,000 rubles a year 
for the primary schools. The more free a 
region of Russia is from the direct influence 
of the Minister of Public Instruction the 
better it stands for education: this may bs 
taken as a general rule. Thus, the province 
of the Don Cossacks, of which the Cossack 
territory is under the Minister of War, has 
beyond comparison the greater number of 
the best schools, primary and secondary, for 


boys and girls alike. Again, the provin« 
which have local self-government (Zemstvo 
have nearly twice as many schools, in propor 
tion to their population, as the province 
which get their schools from the Ministry. 


Kropotkin thus makes it quite clea 
that in Russia every element, exceptin 
the central government, has been en 
deavoring to further education. Und 
the reign of Nicholas I] the Ministry ( 
Public Instruction dared not return t 
the treasury money which was assigne: 
for education. But it did the next bes 
thing in blocking the way of public en 
lightenment; it turned the money ove 
to the Holy Synod and hence to th 
clergy. Presumably, the money wa 
given to the clergy for educational pur 
poses. But the clergy in Russia is over 
worked, very poor, and ignorant, and mn 
competent teachers were provided. Th 
only individuals who derived any bene 
ht from the budget thus spent were th 
uneducated deacons and others of thei 
kind. Of course, all that the govern 
ment desired was to convey the impres 
sion that it was doing something toward 
general enlightenment. The variou 


Procurators of the Holy Synod were so 


persistent in their policy of obstruction 
that they earned the ill-will of Russians 
conservative and liberal alike. It is, 
therefore, not singular that Kropotkin’: 
criticism of the government’s attitud: 
toward education was answered, not 
by the Minister of Education, but by M. 
Pobiedonostseff, then Procurator of the 
Holy Synod and a notorious reactionary) 

We thus find that of the three el: 
ments responsible for public instruction 
in Russia — government, clergy, and 
popular bodies—the element which la 
bored with most success was the on 
which represented the people — th 
Zemstvos most notably. The Russian 
people have a passion for knowledge. 
All they need is free scope for thei 
natural impulses. The Russians are 
fortunate in this much, that those 
among them who have had the advan- 
tage of an education have the desire to 
share their knowledge with those who 
wish to acquire it. 

Going back to figures, let us assume 
for the moment that after twenty years 
the ratio of literacy in Russia is still 27 
per cent. only. This would mean that at 
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the very worst there were at the time of 
the Russian collapse some 50,000,000 
terate men and women in Russia, o1 
I ooo more than the entire popula- 
n of France. The true number is 
ably nearer 100,000,000; surely a 
theient foundation upon which to build 
1odern democratic state 
Well, one will pe what of that? What 
their measure of knowledge? If we 
tell a man ‘ the books he reads, 
we shall find the task of gauging 
ntelligence of these Russians rather 
nple There are in Russia numerous 
vular editions of books upon all con- 
able subjects These books range 
price from one copeck, or a half-cent, 
ten copecks, o1 hve cents. lake, for 
tance, the Universal Library. It 
pplies a complete, paper-bound volume 
for hve cents, of which paper and print are 
th excellent. Its catalogue shows not 
nly all the important Russian writers, 
t ilso what 1S best in fore ign lette Pa. 
Other publishing houses, like ‘‘The 
Hammer,” publish works on economics, 
grarian problems, and social science. 
[hese books sell for half a penny to two 
The sale of these books, enormous 
though it is, does not measure their 
circulation. In Russia, as a rule, books 
re not considered private property. 
The one who has the means to secure 
possession of a volume is sufficiently 
recompensed by the pleasure of serving 
It will never occur toa Russian 
that the book he has read 1S too serious 
unsuitable for his friend, 
the laborer, whom he is educating. All 
he might say is, ‘ Here, read it, brother, 
nd we will talk it over.” Thus we find 
that in Russia the little that has been 
done by the government has been sup- 
plemented by an army of volunteers 
whose zea! not even the scaffold could 
destroy. It is largely through the efforts 
of these missionaries that literacy in 
Russia has risen, as I quoted above, to 
probably 50 per cent., or more than twice 
the ratio usually allowed by 
f Russian ignorance. The Russian peo- 
ple have acquired knowledge largely 
through their own endeavors and in 
spite of the impediments created by the 
government. The Russians have shown 
in their cultural labors an unmistakable 
unity of purpose. 
Vor. CXXXVIiI.—No. 824 
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It is my point, therefore, that a tru 
understanding of Russia would check off 
against the heavy percentage of illiteracy 
= great progress that has been made 
by the people toward self-education un 
der the most discouraging circumstances. 
\s against the 100,000,000 who cannot 
read or write we must set off the 75,- 
000,000 who have achieved literacy in 
the face of great odds. But more than 
that, we must be cautious in judging a 
nation’s capacity for free government 
from this factor of literacy alone. 

There is, undoubtedly, a huge army of 
illiterates in Russia. But have we any 
right to infer that these masses have no 
civic viewpoint, or that their conception 
of social and economic values differs 
radically from that of the educated por- 
tion of the population? If Russia’s illit- 
eracy is accountable for het yielc ling to 
bad leadership, what of Germany and 
Austria? Surely illiteracy was not re 
sponsible for the subservience of the 
Prussian people to the will of the Kaiser 
and his Junkers. Indeed, the activities 
of the militarists of Central Europe have 
tended to destroy cultural standards. 
Shall we hail the gods of a culture which 
inspired German professors to justify the 
sinking of the Lusitania or the slaying 
of children from the air? When one re- 
calls all the lies and perversities manu- 
factured in Germany these last fout 
years we are ready to rey ise our opinions 
as to the connection between literacy 
and the moral qualities. 

Lack of popular education is not the 
wcianiaia cause of the present chaos in 
Russia, but rather certain facts of the 
national history and character. A brief 
examination of economic, and 
political conditions before the wal would 
demonstrate be yond all doubt that the 
Russians were pec uliarly susceptible to 
the teachings of collective ow nership and 
the communist ideal, even when carried 
to excess by the Bolshevik adventurers. 
In order to grasp this outstanding feat- 
ure of Slav psychology we have to go 
back a good many years into Russian 
history. There we find not only an ex- 
planation for present events, but a 
for firm hope, a sure ground for believ- 
ing that the Russian people possess the 
elements and capacities of democratic 
government. 
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The Mir, or village commune, took on 


its present form with the abolition of 


serfdom in 1861, but its roots go far back 
into the Russian past. The commission 
which had the land question in hand at 
the time of the emancipation was mind- 


ful of the pe isants’ established mode of 


living. It was fearful of the conse- 
quences of an excessive economic disloca- 
tion and set itself to make the transition 
is easy as might be. During serfdom the 
peasants on each estate cultivated the 
land assigned to them in common. The 
commission maintained that this method 
of land tenure was peculiarly appropriate 
Thus the abolition of serf- 
dom did not materially affect the rela- 
tions of the peasants as among them- 
selves. The liberated peasants con- 
tinued to hold in common the land al- 
lotted to the Mir, or commune. The Mit 
was accountable for the redemption tax 
imposed upon the peasants as the price 
of freedom. The motive of the govern- 
ment is only Individual 
owne rship would have made the collec- 
tion of the tax extreme ly dithcult. [he 
peasant was poor and the product he de- 
rived from the land assigned to him was 
scarcely sufhcient for his mere 
nance. Similarly, his poverty made the 
individual ownership of agricultural im- 
plements impossible. Thus the com- 
munal system of land tenure was found 
equally advantageous to the government 
and to the peasant. 

It is true that there were 
which the individual householder could 
separate from the Mir. After he had 
paid his share of the redemption tax the 
land was his. Likewise the Mir could 
be dissolved by a vote of two-thirds of 
the householders. Nevertheless, prior to 
1905, the number of peasants who sev- 
ered their relations with the commune 
was very small. On the other hand, 
there were numerous instances where in- 
dividual landowners adopted the com- 
munal arrangement. The peasant’s 
opinion of the Mir can best be expressed 
by his numerous proverbs. Such as, 
‘What the Mir has settled is God’s own 
judgment.” “If the Mir gives a whoop, 
the forest will groan and bend.” “All 
for one and one for all, that is the Mir.”’ 
According to Mr. J. V. Bubnoff, as re- 
cently as the year 1905, out of 19,000,000 
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peasant households and 124,000,0 
acres of allotted lands, only 23 per cent 
of the peasants and 71.3 per cent. of th 
lands were under the individual holdin 
plan. 

(he agrarian reforms from Igos t 
1912 furnish an interesting illustrati 
of the attitude of the Russian peasat 
| he new laws abolished the ever-burde! 
some redemption tax and gave the pea 
ants more land. ‘These innovations we 
directed at breaking up the solidarity 
the village commune. The peasant 
were in every Way encouraged to wit! 
draw from their communes or to disso! 
them. Yet very fe W took advantage 
the opportunity. Apart from the fa 
that they were very poor and unpr 
pared for a ft idic al economic chang: 
there was unmistakably the pull of th 
ancient tradition of the Mir. 

We gather from this that collectiy 
ownership is the dominant trait in Ru 
sian economic thought, as individualisn 
is in western Europe and with us. Thi 
collectivist way of living is traditional 
for the peasant. He is not aware of being 
a socialist or communist. All he knows 
is that for centuries he worked the land, 
paid his taxes, and shared the harvest in 
common with the other members of thi 
Mir. ‘This solidarity has found prais« 
even with conservative students of the 
Russian people, like Leroy-Beaulicu. 

It would have been extraordinary if 
the spirit of collectivism in re gard to the 
land had not found an echo tn industry. 
And so we find that industrial co-opera 
tion is highly developed in Russia. Most 
of us know something of the Mir. But 
how many outside of Russia have heard 
of the Artel, which is even more char- 
acteristic an institution? The. Artel 
(association) is another term for the col- 
lective ownership and operation of in- 
dustry. It is one of the oldest and most 
wide-spread institutions in Russia. The 
most ancient of these is the famous fish- 
ing Artel of the Cossacks of the Ural. 


This association had a membership of 


15,000 to 20,000 men whose work was 
carried on under conditions of absolute 
equality. The fishing-waters, as well as 
the necessary equipment, were owned in 
common. The proceeds were divided 


equally among the members without re- 
gard to special skill or any other con- 
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rations. [he as a whole 
divided up groups, Or minor 
ls, of perhaps a score of workers 
h group had its “‘ Elder’’ who super- 


association 
into 


1 the work and looked atte! the 
nts The various branches had 
lete freedom of action, though they 
red expenditures and prohts 
The organization of the Artel was 
h simpler than that of the Miu 
were no written agreements 
king was dealt with by admonition 


n chronic cases by expulsion from 


\rtel. No admission fees were re- 
d. All that required was the 
itv and willingness to work \ 
r disjointed organization, one 
Id say On the contrary, it was 


st militaristic in the unquestioning 
rendered to the Elder who 

\part from the 
Artel, every mem- 


lence 
elected annually 
S he owed to the 
free agent 
have described the most powerful of 
Artels. But this scheme of associa- 


was by 


Vals al 


no means restricted to the 

hing industry. As a rule, small groups 
of men engaged in active labor organize 

emselves into an Artel. Although the 
Artels prefer the communal 
de of living, their general character- 
unlike 
t! ne | have de scribed, do not own 
their equipment. In that case, by gen- 

il agreement the wealthier members of 
the Artel, who supply the necessary im- 
plemenes, receive extra recompense for 
their property. Again, there is the Artel 
vhich is hired by an employer, or a_ per- 

n who supplies the capital. The Artel 
members share their earnings in com- 
mon. The significance of these organi- 
itions is best expressed by Leroy- 


rious 


ticS vary Some associations, 


Beaulieu: 
It may be said that, in certain respects, 
thanks to the Artel, 

known and carried into practice the principle 


of co-operative societies before the very name 


the Russians, have 


became the fashion in the West 
Co-operation has flourished in Russia. 
(he government authorized the first 

consumers’ society in 1865. In 1870 a 


consumers’ society was established at 
the Kynov Works in the Urals, the 
region of the powerful fishery Atel. 


Societies were soon created in other fac- 
tories. In January, 1914, there were over 
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IO,oo0O consume rs’ societies mm Russia, 
with a membership of 1,500,000. Three 
vears later the number of societies had 
risen to 20,000. Prior to 1905 the co 
rule cre- 
ated by employers for the worker. The 
temporary liberties acquired by th 
peasants and workers after the revolu 
tion of 1905 released their energy. They 
became deeply interested in the co-op 
erative As a result, in 1917 
ther 20 co-operative 
in the 522 urban, or work 
ing man, societies. The advantages that 
these societies open to the villager will 
be clear to any who knows to what 
extent the peasant lives at the mercy of 
the shopkeeper. 

The rapid development of the 
sumers’ societies in the villages stimu- 
lated the establishment of credit 
clations. There are two 
credit associations in Russia. Although 
they differ somewhat in their general 
characteristics, their” purpose is the 
same—the endeavor to improve the con- 
dition of the peasant and small business 
man by supplying their needs through 
loans. The loan and savings societies, 
which were organized as far back as 
1866, are more popular among small 
lhe peasants are too poo! 
bor- 
rower 1S required to be also a subscriber. 
Che credit on the other 
hand, do not call for any subscription 
and are for that reason the most preva- 
lent among the peasants. In 1916 there 
were In 11,768 of these credit 
associations and 4,239 loan savings socie- 
ties, with a membership of 10,000,000 
householders. Apart from advancing 
money and receiving deposits, the credit 
assoc lations act also as purchasing agen- 
cies. They supply their members with 
whatever commodities they require. 
However, their sphere of activity is lim- 
ited to small property-owners. Laborers 
who possess neither land nor cattle are 
not admitted. According to J. V. Bub- 
noff, “‘the leaders of these societies are 
mostly peasants, sometimes. illiterate, 
who have the assistance of a bookkeeper. 

It must be noted that the initial aid 
for the inauguration of these associa- 
tions was furnished by the government. 
But like everything else in Russia, their 


operative societies were as a 
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rapid development caused apprehension 
in official circles, where every concerted 
effort on the part of the people was 
feared. Nevertheless, the two credit so- 
cieties have succeeded in contributing 
470,000,000 rubles to their aggregate 
capital of 800,000,000 rubles without the 
assistance of the government. his 
throws a new light upon the peasant’s 
capacity for leadership and the com- 
munal spirit of the Slav peoples in general. 

But if, to some extent, we were all 
more or less cognizant of the fact that 
the Russian people have had experience 
in local self-government and mutual aid, 
we are still to learn that they are capa- 
ble of concerted national solidarity. 
This aspect can best be illustrated by 
the activities of the Russian masses in 
the development of the following na- 
tional organizations: The Union of Co- 


operative Credit Societies, the Union of 


Co-operative Consumers Societies, and 
the Union of Co-operative Wholesale 
Societies which is* concerned with the 
supply of agricultural and other imple- 
ments and the finding of markets for 
agricultural and manufactured products. 
The co-operative bank is another link in 
the national movement. In The Mos- 
cow Narodny Bank (The Moscow Peo- 
ple’s Bank) 85 per cent. of the 4,000 
shareholders are the co- oper: itive societies. 

All these institutions were created 
mainly through the efforts of the 
Zemstvos. The name Zemstvo (provin- 
cial council) has taken on a much more 
than provincial meaning, in view of the 
unity and accomplishments of this cruly 
national institution. Its long experience 
with local as well as nation-wide condi- 
tions makes it the most competent insti- 
tution in the empire. The Zemstvos, 
created in 1864, were originally con- 
cerned with education, public health, 
fre insurance, and rural conditions in 
general. This gave them the opportu- 
nity for studying the psychology and 
capacities of the people. It is, therefore, 
not at all singular that in time of need 
this intimate knowledge should have 
given the Zemstvos a weapon against 
the autocracy. Since the revolution of 
1905, and particularly during the first 
three years of the war, the Union of 
Zemstvos was the only competent or- 
ganization in Russia. Its efforts for the 
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prosecution of the war contrasted sharp 
ly with the vacillating inethciency of th 
government. A few words about th 
origin and growth of the Zemstvos wil 
explain the powerful influence they hay 
exerted in the past and their possibili 
ties in the future. 

The Zemstvo is the modern offsprin; 
of the assemblies of nobles which wer 
created by Catherine II. The assem 
blies were made up of titled peop! 
landowners, and thos 
academic educatio! 
They were concerned with local or pr 
vincial affairs only. But they soon lost 
most of their prerogatives through thei 
utter indifference and incapacity. Ney 
ertheless, they were compelled to meet 
every three years and discuss local con 
ditions. This function and the right ot 
petition remained until the emancip: 
tion of the serfs in 1861, when they wer 
transferred to the newly created Zemst 
vos (1864). The abolition of serfdom and 
the lewal organization of the Mir de 
stroyed the nobles’ monopoly of repre- 
sentation in the assemblies. With thx 
winning of land the peasant acquired the 
right of participation in the assemblies 
Henceforth the representatives of the 
Zemstvos were gathered from. thre« 
classes—the towns, the peasant com 
munes, and the nobility. Each class 
elected its own delegates. 

Until very 
the Zemstvos were largely local. This 
must be ascribed not to the ignorance of 
the peasants or their indifference to 
national affairs, but to their slender bud- 
gets and the restrictive measures of the 
government. For all that, the Zemstvos 
succeeded in afhliating themselves with 
every progressive element in the empire. 
The ability with which the 
Zemstvos utilized their resources during 
the war is shown in the report of its 
general committee under Prince Lvoff, 
published in 1916. It began with Red 
Cross work. This was followed by com- 
missariat and other military work. It 
supplied 173,000 hospital beds, whereas 
the War Office furnished only 160,000. 
The Union of Zemstvos maintained 50 
hospital trains with more than 22,000 
berths. It looked after the feeding of 
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led the army with 3,200,000 tents and 
ore than 35,080,000 garments. In 
16 the Union of Zemstvos was commis- 
ned to furnish all the warm clothes 
the entire army. It furnished food for 
000 refugees on the southwestern 
nt. The work of the Union of Zemst- 
was so commendable that it was 
ed to take charge of all the relief 
rk in the Caucasus, in which connec- 
n it supplied 15,000 hospital beds—a 
ilar number being supplied by the 
nion of Towns—and undertook th 
ntenance of roads for transport. In 
Caucasus alone on January I, 1916, 
were 124 estab lishme nts operating 
er the supervision of the Union of 
nstvos. For all Russia during the 
t vear and a half of war the Union of 
nstvos collected more than 150,000,- 
ruble S. 
| have tried to show what capacities 
re are in the Russian people for demo- 
tic co-operation, to serve as an offset 
inst the backward state of popular 
education which is so readily quoted as 
the great reason for Russia's collapse 
nd her unfitness for free government. 
It is clear that the Russian people are 
pable of united effort and that they are 
not without a national consciousness. 
Vhat the Slav masses do lack is the 
international outlook. Had their revolu- 
tion occurred at any other time, when 
their immediate participation in inter- 
national affairs was not required, they 
would have managed well enough. Nor 
uld the Bolshevik experimentalists 
have had them in their grasp. Herein 
lies the tragedy of Russia to-day—her 
failure to recognize how closely related 
s her newly acquired freedom with the 
iuse of the Allies. No matter whether 
the Allies restated their war aims, as 
Russia desired, or not, it was her duty 
to fight for the preservation of her own 
liberties. Had the pernicious influence 
of Lenine and Trotzky not beclouded 
this all-important need, Russia would 
have been safe from the clutches of the 
Kaiser. The Bolsheviki not only prom- 
ised the Russians peace ; they assured the 
people that if they laid down their arms 
the war must stop everywhere. With 
the credulity characteristic of all popu- 
lar masses the Russians believed. 


It must be acknowledged that the 
Russian masses were peculiarly suscepti- 
ble to the Bolshevik preaching. To a 
great majority of the peasants the au 
thority of Nicholas I], though somewhat 
impaired since 1905, was still a 
fact. The overthrow of the Romanoffs 
must have been to them a miracle. 
Here, then, was this accomplished mir- 
acle reinforcing the Tolstoyan aversion 
to war which is a Slav trait, to say 
nothing of the misery and disorganiza 
tion caused by autocracy’s incomps 
tence. And here were Lenine and 
lrotzky begging them to accept peace, 
land, freedom, bre ad, for themselves, 
and at the same time to put an end to 
the slaughter in Europe. The purely 
materialistic appeal was tremendous. 
People have been known to be tempted 
by much less. Let us recall for how 
many years the \merican voter was 
lured by the ‘full dinner-pail.” It is 
necessary to keep all this in mind in 
order to view the situation impartially. 
The important thing is not to forget 
Russia’s achievements in the internal 
sphere because of her failures in the 
international sphere. 

The key to an understanding of Rus- 
sia’s internal affairs lies in recognition 
of the fact that the Slavs think collec 
tively where we think individually. 
What may seem Utopia to us is a famil- 
ilar practice to the muzhik. To him 
communal ownership of land, as well as 
co-operation in industry, is a common 
place. This was recognized abroad long 
before the revolution, but there is a re- 
gretable tendency to forget. The first 
Duma, in 1906, turned over all the land 
to the peasants. It matters little that 
during the reaction which ensued this 
law was not acted upon. The important 
thing is that the peasants came so neat 
getting what they have so long and s 
passionately desired. 

Now they have the land, and with it 
liberty. What use will they make of the 
precious gifts? An impartial study of 
Russian conditions and history will 
show that although the nation is lost to 
the Allies—and to herself—for the mo- 


col ssal 


ment, given time she will yet become the 
reserve nation for world peace and lib 
erty. All that Russia needs is time. 
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ELL, | wanted to outlive the 
\WV/ war, anyway,” the younger 
sage of two said from the 
bench where the kind readermay remem- 
ber him sitting with an elder octoge- 
narian some years ago in pleasant autumn 
weather very like that of this writing, 
but not palpitant with the glorious news 
of Allied victory which now thrills the 
all 
‘I don’t see why,” the more advanced 
veteran returned. ‘What good will it 
do vou? You will just have more p< opl 
telling you how voung vou look—as if 
vot’ shouldn’t look young at eighty! 
and pretending that they would not have 
thought you were more than sixty, which 
they usually suppose is the ‘psalmist’s 
limit.’ The worst of second childhood is 
that people think they have the right to 
treat you like a child. They want to 
keep you from the fear of dying, or 
thinking about it, by kind words. Of 
course we old fellows think about it a 
good deal, but kind words won’t keep us 
from that, and I doubt whether we are 
any more afraid of it than our comforters 
are. I consider it a liberty for them to 


try cheering me up, unless I ask them 
to 

‘Yes, of course, | quite agree with you 
there. But I don’t see how that forms 


any objection to outliving the war.” 
‘No. But all this talk about the war 
has been as tiresome as being told how 
well you are looking. And the writing 
about it is worse. What we old men 
want is cheerful reading. I used to 
think, back in my early seventies, that 
| ought to keep on with the useful read- 
ing, informational or edifying, of my 
vouth. Now | don’t carea hang for that 
kind of reading. What I want is some- 


thing amusing, without any love inter- 
est, but plenty of fun. 
son that when the fellows 
tered their art,’ 


What's the rea- 
‘have mas- 
as they say, thev take 
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to tragedy? They begin with comedy, 
and give you a good time, but when 
they've got their grip they begin to work 
in pathos on you and disappointment 


and bad conscience, and that sort of 


thing. Look at Dickens with*the P1 
ick Papers, and then Bleak House, and 
the rest! I don’t know better reé ading 
for declining years th: in those rollicking 
early things of Thackeray’s, and then he 
comes to Janity Fai r, and The New- 
Hardy starts off with Under th 
Greenwood Tree, and fetches up with 
Jude the Obscure. And so on. Shake- 
speare had some comedies at the begin- 
ning, but he ends, or nearly ends, with 
‘Macbeth” and ‘‘Hamlet.”” And Mark 
Twain, with the Jnnocents Abroad to 
begin with, and The Mysterious Stranger 
to end with! There ought to be a school 
of fiction for old people, all gaiety and 
lightheartedness, or 
optimism, and no hint of mortal sick- 
ness or fatal accident anyw here in it.”’ 
“’There’s something in what you say,”’ 
the younger sage admitted. ‘But you 
would have to go to the past for it. You 
couldn’t expect it from anybody now 


comes 


living.’ 
“Yes, I expect it, and I get it [ get 
it from that Ruggles-of-Red-Gap man. 


I’ve just been reading his sketches, 
Somewhere in Red Gap, and they’ve made 
me ten or twenty years younger; I feel 
like a man of seventy. I don’t know a 
merrier murderer than that old Indian 
of his who puts off his massacres on a 
brother-in-law who never existed; and 
Cousin Egbert who was in the other 
Red Gap book, and that fine old ranch- 
woman, Ma Pettingill as “mixer”’ in the 
local nell society. But I suppose the 
author will turn serious or psychological, 
and begin reminding me that we are in 
the midst of a world war and had better 
all be dead. I wish I were when I read 
some of the books about the war; but 
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novel that makes me 
teful to be alive Lhere’s The Mar- 
{dventure Henry and Me, by 


Che sage felt roundin his memory, 


es 


one Wal 


lessly 
Oh!’ his junior came to 
lliam Allen White.” 

Yes. Those sweet, kind, ridiculous 
riences of two country editors of his 

of the West 

ng) made me happier than anything 
membet I’ve begun 

The thing was perfectly charming 

| full of human nature, and self-know- 
modesty. Heartache 


Oniy a 


the rescue. 


where so many of us 


since forget 


and lovable 
heart break in it 
kle of love-interest that one needn’t 


too; and 


nad 
14 


Yes,” the younger assented, ‘but 
mustn’t forget some other wat 
ks, such as that volume of letters 
m the young aviator Edmond Genet 
his mother, all alive with the dead 
undying affection for her. And if 


i come to Br ind Whitlo¢ k’s record of 
Belgian tragedy, monume ntal as if 

t in bronze—”’ 
But terrible, terrible with its truth 
life and from it—yes, I| lived through 
Dut | almost died. | can't be al the 
ws of others now, which I couldn't 
enough of when I was young. That’s 
reason I can’t stand poetry, unless 
out of poe ts who’ve been dead so long 
that there’s nothing personal in it. | 
in’t stand the stuff; not because 
’s mostly poor, but because it’s new. 
I’ve no doubt a lot of it isn’t altogether 
or, but I can’t help it along as I used 


new 


to help poor poetry No! Give me 
od, long, cheerful fiction. | don’t 
mind whether it’s old or new. Better 


new, I should say, though. The laugh is 
apt to go out of the old fun. You know 


how Mark Twain felt about Shake- 
speare’s humor. Well, I don’t scream 
over the ‘Comedy of Errors’ as I used 


to; but there’s a good deal of the Prince 
Hal and Falstaff business that doesn’t 
bring the tears yet. We're queer, we 
old men! I can laugh as well as I used 
to; but I don’t want to sing, or even 
whistle!’ 

“| know, I know 
aSSE nted. 
| wonder why?” 

‘T suppose most of us ne 


song. 


KE. 


!’ the other smilingly 
s The laugh does outlive the 


er could sing. 
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Humor is as good as ever when it 
vood. | don’t believe Her ry and M 


better SIXTV years 
But we human be 
not women so much as men born 
of women mostly get lost in this 
wilderness of a world, and work round in 
a circle. When | was voung I wanted 
humor and | wanted incident; in my 
middle years | didn’t care for either; | 
invited my soul in the sorrowfulness of 
Russian fiction, in Turgenieff and Tol- 
stoy, and even Dostoyevsky; but now | 
want gaiety again, and | want something 
kept going. I’ve got through the sub- 
jective and round again to the objec- 
tive.” 


would have been any 
ago than it is now. 
ings 


Wwe 


‘I see what you mean, and I don’t 
say I don’t follow you. But when I find 
a book like Boone Stop, by that new man 


Homer Croy—”’ 


‘Ah, there vou re right! His boy 
makes me think of that great Norwegian 
Byjérnson’s lappy Boy; he has the same 


sense of a boy’s sense of girlhood, and 


his devotion and duty to. girlhood’s 
world; but the whole thing’s so abso- 
lutely our own! I didn’t care so much 


for the old Puritanic Se cond-Adventist 
father; but the son who tells the talk 
and his sister who comes to grief—all 
that is beautiful, though it mostly hap 
pens in a squalid Western mining town 
named after a 


station on a railroad. 
What a good boy that boy is, and sure 
to come out right with his ridiculous 


ideals and blackguard heroes, and _ his 
anxieties about right behavior in 
ciety, and his instinct for the best in the 
little grimy world around him, and his 
passing perversion by the worst! That 
book lasted me like a whole series, and 
it lasts me yet. I wish the author of it 
would write more; I believe I could 
trust him. The West is still showing it- 
self a literary center, and giving us fresh 
fiction out of its later life. I wish the 
South was doing as much; there ought 
to be as good stuff there; but Harben 
seems to be the only Southe rer W ho’s 
keeping the promise of its first genera- 
tion after the war on its own ground.” 
“Well, I don’t know,” the younger 
sage objected. ‘‘What about that Miss 
Olmstead of Savannah—as Georgian as 
Harben himself—and her clever New 
York nove Is that you liked SO much?” 


SO- 








ISO 
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**But she ought to have done Georgian 
novels.” 

“Well, her last 7s Georgian, and quite 
in the line of that earlier Southern prom- 
IS¢ vine 

**T don’t know but you’re right. And 
there’s that last book of Cable’s, full 
of his lovable Creoles, and those pathe t- 
ically heroic runaway It’s very 
of him not turning tragic in his 
latet years, but keeping to the sweetest 
of his frst 


slaves. 
nice 


stories. \s 


women say, 
one “loves” his Creoles, with that 
winning unworldliness in their hopes 


of capturing a New York publisher for 
the romantic narrative that one of them 
has discovered and that pieces 1ts¢ If out 
with others from others. The thing ts 
done with such tender delicacy, and such 
fine recognition of the black as well as 
the white nature it deals with in different 
places, though | got impatient with the 
dimness of its interrelation. But it’s all 
beautiful and sweet and wise, and I wish 
there were rows and rows of it. I don’t 
know that I can choose which place in 
it | like best; but I think my heart goes 
out most to those Creole ladies, with 
their enchanting parlance that changes 
from person to person, and is so finely 
modernized from the Creole parlance in 
T/ Grandi Ye S, Cable ought to 
do a W hole new row of books.’’ 

“Well, I don’t object to a single novel 
when you get it good,” the other said 
“And I’m not difficult if it comes to 
short stories when you get them good. 
There’s that lot which Miss Katherine 
Mayo calls The Standard Bearers, 
about the Pennsylvania and New York 
State Police, who are beginning to keep 
the peace and make life and property 
safe in the rural districts.” 

“I know about those stories,” 
der returned. “ But, as 1 am always say- 
ing, the book isn’t a row of novels. Be- 
fore | know how glad I am of it, I’m 
through with it.”’ 

The younger 
flected. ‘Then I 
to do unless you 
vourself,”’ 

‘You mustn’t 
returned. ‘You 


ssimes. 


the el- 


sage apparently re- 
don’t see W hat you re 
write a row of novels 


be trivial,’ the elder 
mean, 


know w hat | 
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well enough. The Victorian fellow 
knew what to do and did it. W: 
needn't go back to Scott; Dickens, 


Chacke ray, Trollope 


rows of books.”’ 


they all wrot 


“But you say they soured upon yi 
before they got through.” 

“Not always. Philip wasn’t so bad 
and we don’t know but Edwin Dr 
might have ended well if it had ended 
at all. I haven’t any personal experi 
ence of those immense romances whic! 
that Frenchwoman—lI forget her nam 

used to write in the sixteenth or seven 
teenth century; they were each th 
making of a row of novels; but we 
needn't go back so far. The greatest of 
the Russian novelists had the secret of 
interminability, and his longest books 
ended well, though they threatened not 
to. I don’t say Resurrection is cheerful, 
or some passages of War and Peace. But 
they don’t leave you in despair; Dos 
toyevsky, even, doesn’t do that in his 
Crime and Punishment, which I suppose 
is his best, if it isn’t his longest. I got 
the hope from it that I might murder 
several old women with a view to my 
intellectual development and future use- 
fulness if | would own up, finally. But 
I couldn’t wish for a row of it; I go back 
to my first ideal of reading for an octo 
genarian; it won’t do merely to have it 
long; it must be cheerful, especially if 
it’s going to be in rows. Why, I almost 
wish people hadn’t left off writing long 
poems.” 

“Like Lucille—novels in verse?” 

“Not exactly. But epics; epics that 
ended well—like the Odyssey. I wonder 
how Paradise Lost would read? They 
say it’s the most popular book in the 
world with the Russian common people. 
They read it as we do the Arabian 
Nights. ‘Yo be sure they have it in a 
prose version.” 

“Does it end well?” the younger sage 
inquired, dreamily, wearily. 

“Why, I don’t know, exactly. Adam 
and Eve had to leave Eden, but they 
got away rather cheerful in the hope 
of a new home somewhere else. Yes, 
I felt that their story rather ‘ended 
well.’” 
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Cruise of the 


Caoutchouc”’ 


BY ANTHONY 


should Say it Was 
beastly strange! Ridiculous, | call it. 
Bless me, ves! blasted ridiculous 
that I don’t wonder the newspapers got none 
rt it Why, people wouldn't believe it if 
the story had been in the papers. It may be, 
that even the government doubts our 


and I 
assent I myself, vet had 
story of the ( chouc for Tuggins, 
had only 
cruise. 
offering 


PRANGE? I 


tur see, 

tory.” 
luggins looked at me questioningly 

nod« led had not 
the ful 
my butler for the last ten years, 
just returned from his first and last 
It had been his way of doing his bit, 
his services to the Shipping Board and sign- 
pasa stew ard on one of the new fleet of 
supply-ships [wo months before, he had 
left my employ in the first full glow of prac- 
tk al patriotism Now he was bac k, de yecte d 
ind n much thinner, a mere 
his former self, requesting his old place until 
e should be drafted. 


ing u 


1orose, 


ehost of 


F. MOITORET 


frightful experience, sir,”” he 
out his handkerchief and 
“not being 


‘It’s been 
wailed, bringing 
wiping the sweat from his brow, 
a seafaring man in the first place, you under- 
fancy even an old sea-dog 
a bit unsettled by such carry- 
ings-on as we’ ve gone through.” 

‘Tell me all about it, Tuggins 
thing,” I urged, hoping to relieve his mind of 
the heavy burden under which it was strug- 


stand; and | 
would become 


every- 


gling. 

Henry Tuggins had been a faithful ser- 
vant, an excellent butler, by the way, and, 
sorry as I was for his unfortunate experience 
at sea, | was genuinely glad to have him back, 
temporarily though it might be, on account 
of the extension of the draft limits to eighteen 
and forty-five. 

“Torpedoed, were you?” I asked, by way 
of coaxing him to take up the tale. 
than that lorpedoed twice, 


“Oh, worse 
once by request. That’s the—if 


sir, and 





AMAZED TO FIND CAPTAIN 
\ CXXNXVII No. 824 


SKINNER LAUGHING AT THI 


TOP OF HIS VOICE 
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you'll pardon my saying it—the dence of it 

torpedoed twice, and neither time sunk!” 

“I should think a ship that could stand 
two torpedoes and not sink wovld be a pretty 
good model for the government to adopt, to 
standardize e 

| uggins had alre ady hinte d to me that the 
ship to which he had been assigned Was no 
common craft, but a experiment, a 
vessel built along entirely new lines 

“Well, there are worse things than getting 
sunk,” he went on, 
If the Caoutchoue 
first torpedo struck us, I dare say we might 
have received a nasty ducking in the water, 
vould not have 
a fate 
dire consequences, as you can well under- 


new 


‘as vou soon shall see 


had rone down whe n the 


Sir, but I’m sure we missed 


so many square me ils, which has had 


stand by looking at me.” 

luegins’s coat and vest were a trifle loose, 
I had to admit. But I was anxious to heat 
his tale, and I offered No that 
might interrupt his story 

“Well, sir, when I left your employ, two 
months ago, I had no idea what I was going 
into. I wanted to do my bit and, being 
troubled with rheumatism, especially in the 
cold season, as you know, I regarded service 
in the trenches as being out of my line. My 
experience in your employ, I believed, would 


comment 


seftve me 1n good stead as a ste ward on one 
of the Shipping Board’s boats. I had no 
difficulty in qualifying for just such a posi- 
tion, and was assigned to the Caoutchouc, a 
vessel of seven thousand tons, just off the 
ways, sir, on the Delaware. 

“You've heard, no doubt, of the various 
substitutes they're using these days in build- 
ing ships, concrete ships, fabricated ships, 
and back to ships of wood. I had a pretty 
good idea what a wooden ship, a steel ship, 
or a concrete ship might be like, but when | 
this vessel, the Caoutchouc, I 
myself, ‘This must be one of these here new 
fabricated ships they’re building,’ for she was 
neither steel, wood, nor concrete. 

“But I was wrong. She wasn’t a fabricated 
ship, but a rubber ship. Yes, sir, a rubber 
ship. The captain, sir, Hector Skinner, had 
something to do with the invention of this 
new type of ship. An old sea-dog he 
and seemed to understand pretty well just 
what is expected of a ship in all sorts of 
weather. He had good ideas, too, this Cap- 
tain Skinner, and if it wasn’t for the war I 
don’t doubt that the rubber ship would be a 


saw Says to 


Was, 


succes 
” SCS, 
at once 
furnished as 
but then this is wal 
to be a house-boat, anyway 
seemed to be everything | 


sir, I fell in love with my new home 
It was not as commodious and well 
the surroundings here, of course, 


She was not suppose d 
As a ship, she 
a ship 


imagine 
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ought to be, and Captain Skinner was quite 
enthusiast her behavior. 

**We took a cargo of steel rails from Phila- 
delphia, and two days out ran into rather 
It was in rough weather that the 
Caoutchouc proved herself an immense suc- 
Rubber, you see, has that peculiar 
quality of give and take, a bouncing con- 
sistency, I might say—resiliency, I believe 
they call it—that dehes the buffeting of the 
Phe Caoutel 
the movement of the 
to it Lhe cargo of steel rails he Id us 
rigid enough for safety, but the lines of thx 
ship took a gentle up-and-down motion, 
trembling and shivering —” 

“T think I get the drift of your story, Tug- 
gins,” I interrupted, cutting of his descrip- 
tion. “This was a rubber ship and you’r 
going to tell me that torpedoes launched at 
he r were bounc € d off he I side SW ithout doing 
any damage Isn’t that it?” 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but you antici- 
pate me,” he replied, excitedly, I thought. 
“Tf that was all there was to it I should have 
little to tell. Doubtless the idea you suggest 
was in Captain Skinner’s mind when he 
ventured to sea in a rubber ship, but he 
could not foresee, no more than can you, 
what was going to happe n. 

“As I said, Captain Skinner was delighted 
with the behavior of the ship. His fame was 
made be he seeme d to think. i | uggles,’ he said 
to me—he could never think of my right 
name, sir, and insisted on calling me Tuggles 
sailed the seas for thirty 
years now, and never yet have | seen a ship 
that took as natural to the water as this 
here craft. She’s just made for it. I tell you, 
Puggles, the Skinner rubber ship, built with 
a skin of rubber, 1s a success.’ 

“And so we all believed. We had two 
guns, one in the front part of the ship and 
one on what would be the back porch if we 
were speaking in terms used on land. The 
naval gun-crew were quite keen about the 
ship, sir, insisting that the day was coming 
when even battleships would be built of 
rubber. One of the gunner’s mates explained 
to me that a submarine would never get 
within range of the Caoutchouc, because the 
very fact that each part of the ship took the 
motion of the waves gave the gun platforms 
a superiority of position, as he put it, that 
would nail a sub—it’s the very term he used, 
sir—every time. 

‘Before going to sea I had been a bit wor- 
ried about submarines, having read so much 
about them, but when I heard this I thought 
my lot indeed a fortunate one and ceased to 
worry about the U-boats In fact, sir, I 
never slept better in my life than that first 
week aboard the Ca tcnouc Phe ge ntle 


over 


he avy seas. 


cess 


Waves "Yai instead of opposing 


ocean s surtace, gave 


way 


j | ugele S, I've 
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tion of the vessel seemed t rock me to 


It was not until the second WEEK, SIT, that 
n into trouble It was the thirteenth 


out—an unlucky omen, at that—about 
niddle of the afternoon, when | heard a 
thud. A tremendously loud dull thud 


;, but, nevertheless, it was dull and no 
than a thud 

lorpedoed!’ I heard one of the crew 

Just then the gun up in front was fred 

ind I realized that I was having my 

t taste of actual warfare on the higt eas 

| collected my wits as best I could, sir, 

nd I don’t think I acted cowardly, being 

reful to preserve outward calm. I ran 

vn to my quarters to get my life-preserver, 


feeling sure the ship would sink very shortly. 
When | returned on deck I was amazed to 
d Captain Skinner laughing at the top of 
oice, surrounded by members of the 
rew, who were also laughing. I began to 
think they had all gone mad. 
‘‘Tuggles,’ Captain Skinner called out to 
ne, ‘what did I tell you about the seaworthi- 
of a rubber ship! Here we’ve been tor- 
loed amidships, but the swab of a torpedo 
unced off without exploding We've scared 
the blooming sub with our guns. Rub- 
ber’s the stuff to make ships out of, eh?’ 





“Tt was only too true, as | soon discovered. 
The peculiar bouncing quality of rubber, sir, 
had prevented the torpedo from exploding, 
while the texture of the ship’s skin was sufh- 
ciently tough, you see, to resist penetration. 
here was nothing to be seen of a submarine. 

**Oh, rubber’s the stuff, is it?’ I heard the 
frst mate yell from the bridge with a sneer. 
‘Well, take a look at the shape of this here 
wagon,’ he says; ‘just take a look at it.’ 

“The first mate, [ should mention, sir, was 
the only man on the ship whose enthusiasm 
ibout rubber ships seemed to be a bit luke- 

irm. He had secretly confided to me that if 

rubbership ever caught fire gas-masks would 
be the only means of saving us from a horrible 
death. He may have been spoofing, sir, but I 
considered the advice a friendly tip, inasmuch 
is you never can tell what might happen.” 

“What was the matter with the shape of 
the ship, Tuggins?” I asked, noticing that he 
vas getting of the trend of his tale. 

“Oh yes, pardon me, sit, the shape of the 
ship, yes. Why, the blasted ship was bent 

it of shape entirely. The tremendous force 
f the torpedo, sir, had bent the ship into 
circular shape. Instead of being straight, she 

iS Now a quarter of a circle, I should say, 
sir. Yes, sir, ridiculous as it may seem, that 
ship was shaped like this” and luggins 
yuickly sketched on a slip of paper. 

“You see,” he explained, pointing with 
his pencil, “the torpedo had struck here 
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I HADNT FIGURED ON ANY- 
THING LIKI rHIs, Ht SAID 


where I have marked a cross, on the right 
hand, Or starboard, as they call it at sea, and 
bounced off apparently in the direction of 
this dotted line.” 

‘That doesn’t sound at all plausible , lug- 
gins,” I objected. “ If the torpedo had suf- 
ficient force to bend the ship, how can you 
account for it not exploding?” 

“IT don’t account for it, sir, I don’t ac- 
count for it,” Tuggins came back. “I’m 
only telling you. You must remember, sir, 
that this was a rubbe I ship. \s no one ever 
heard of a rubber ship before, you can’t 
account for what a rubber ship will do. 

“Well, you should have seen the look on 
Captain Skinner’s face when he noticed what 
the first mate had called his attention to. It 
was a quizzical sort of look, as though he 
didn’t know whether to keep on laughing 
or become angry. He scratched his head, 
looked first at one end of the ship and then 
at the other, muttering to himself. 
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[ hadn’t figured on anythir tke this,’ 
d ‘M ist b I 1 di vil of po I 
ful torpedo to bend t e steel rails | rw,” 
l reckon General Pershing will ha the 
Germans going around in circles if he ever 
b 1 military railroad with these rai h, 
Ca the first mate Vs. 
“That ‘Il do from you,’ snapped the cap- 


tain “Crive her full speed ahead. 

*** Ave, ; * replied the mate, and | 
heard the engines turning, for the bend, vou 
underst ind, 


aye SIT, 


not near enough to the post- 
tion of the engine-room to interfere 
locomotion. We started ahe ad, 
it wasn’t long before 


with our 
all right, but 
we discovered that we 
were making no progress. 

“This blooming wagon’s going round in 
a circle, sir,’ | heard the first mate report to 
Captain Skinner. 

***How’s your rudder?’ asked Skinner. 


‘Steady on the course, SII 
“*Well, then, what in Sam Hill’s the mat- 
ter! I told you to give her full speed ahe ad, 


didn’t 1? The captain was getting riled. 
= | hat’s the whole trouble . Capt in, Says 
the mate. ‘Full speed ahead doesn’t mean 
the same thing for this wagon as it did before 
that torpedo hit us Phe 
best it can to follow the course, 
of the spine 
ahead” 


bow’s doing the 
but M he na 
hip’s got curvature as bad as 
thi one, Captain, 


> 
around in a circle. 


means going 
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“The captain went up on the bridge ar 
ooked the situation over. The first mate 
as a dithcult problem in navie 


] 
right. It 
tion, and the captain was puzzled He | 
the rudder as they say, frst 
one direction and then in the other. But 
was no use Lhe Ca chou 
stubbe rm ship, sir. She was shaped as part 
cf a ind you couldn’t budge her fron 
the determination to keep steaming aroun 
in a circle. 

“Well, sir, Captain Skinner and the first 
mate and the captain of the naval gun-cre 
stayed up all that night trying to dope it out 
They drew diagrams, argued with one an 
other, and nearly 
decide whether it was a problem in naviga 
tion or physics. 


h ird over, 
had be COM 


circk 


came to blows trying t 


**Tt must be a law of physics that govern 
this particular kind of a situation,’ I heard 
Captain Skinner say, ‘because I’ve never 
come across any thing like this in all the vears 
I’ve been navigating. But Ill tell you, men,’ 
* 9¢ tting down to brass tacks, if it 
wasn’t for the cargo, we might straighten 
her out in a stiff wind, but them there steel 
rails are too rigid for the stiffest kind of a 
gale. They'll hold this poor craft be nt like 
this until 

“*Until we get an equally hard bump on 
the port beam,’ said the first mate 

*“*The only way we can do that 1 


he Savs, 


to be 





“HEY DREW 


DIAGRAMS AND 


NEARLY CAME TO BLOWS 
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ist ship, a twenty-knot scow, 
vy to directly in her path,’ 
And We can't do 


pape rs, 


rammed by a f 
id ve'd | ive to | 
Captain Skinner replied 
that, because I'd ose my 
turally, I'd be blamed for the collision.’ 
ree. said the mate, ‘and if we lidn’t 
t hit in exactly the right spot we might be 
icked into the shape of the letter S, 
vuld be in ever.’ 
se That’s the way the matter stood when 
little conference in the captain’s cabin 
rke up at dawn hey decided to let ine 
matter rest until they got some sleep, in the 
meanwhile continuing on our circular course. 
‘Well, sir, there isn’t much of a story after 
that, because one day was pretty much like 


ther. We 


be Cause, 


Vv hic h 


WOTset th 


pinned our hopes first on one 


thing and then on something else. One day 
Captain Skinner was sure the tides would 
ry us along, while another day he was 


jually conhdent might drift toward 
ore through the aid of a powerful wind 
‘I’ve heard of vicious circles in logic, sir, 
but, bless me, this was past all belief. We got 
dizzy from around in a circle. All 
ean scenery is pretty monotonous, but the 
nonotony of one spot 1n the ocean was even 


we 


going 


ore so. I lost all count of time, sir It 
have been weeks, it may have been 
onths; all I know ts that our stock of pro- 


sions began to get low Phe coal-supply 


is holding out much better than our com- 

nissary department. Yu i see, the only 

| of « ich day came to be the three 

ils, and while the stock of food held out 

I succeeded in keeping all hands in good 

h But when we got down to one meal 

and that of canned bill and hardtack, 
su. the crew began to get mutinous. 

‘You'd never believe what actually came 

to our rescue, sir, but it’s the honest truth, 


easure 


IMOT 


] 


lay, 


pon my soul—another submarine! Yes, sir, 
and a godsend it was, too. Never before was 
a submarine such a welcome sight. We were 


jogging along at our usual pace, without any 
hope of ever getting any place, when some- 
body noticed a torpedo skid by, just miss- 
ing us. 

‘Submarine off the starboard quarter, 
sir!’ I heard the first mate tell Captain Skin- 
ner. 

‘You don’t say so!’ he exclaimed. ‘Tell 
her to haul around till she’s on our port 
beam.’ 

“In the mean while another torpedo 
vhizzed by, missing us again. You see, that 
bend was the best kind of camouflage and it 
completely confused the submarine com- 
mander. He fred at us again and again, but 
each time we had moved from the spot 
aimed at by the time the torpede got there. 
Finally we ran up an international code signal 
and hove to, as they say on board a ship, and 
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the submarine the 
alongside 

** Ahoy, there, submarine!’ Captain Skin- 
ner s| outed through ame gaphone . The com- 
mander of the submarine, who had crawled 
out from the conning-tower of the U-boat, 
re plied. 

‘Say, old top,’ Captain Skinner went on, 
‘would you mind torpedoing us from the 
port If it’s all the 
would be a big favor to us. 


came to surtac right 


side? same to you, it 
I can’t exactly 
explain the reason, being rather a technical 
sort of proposition, but [| warn you before- 
hand, you'll tire yourself out on the star- 
board side, and your chances of hitting us 


are pretty slim.’ 


“The U-boat commander hesitated at 
first, he ld a conference with some of the 
submarine crew gathered about him, and 


finally agreed, after Captain Skinner offered 
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to have a target painted on the port side to 
aid the operation 


“Our ship’s painter slid down over the 
Jeft hand side, which they call the port, eXx- 
actly amidships, as the term goes, and 


quickly painted a glaring target. The sub- 


marine 


maneuvered to a suitable position, 
we prepared ourselves for the terrible shock 
that we felt was sure to result, and presently 
the torpedo came whizzing for us. It was 
like having a bad tooth pulled, sir, watching 
that torpedo. You see, it wasn’t a 


pleasant 


bit of business, but we knew it ’d be good 
tor u 

“The aim was true and the torpedo hit 
the bull’s-eve of the target, but instead of a 


terrible shock and explosion, there was the 
dull thud that I had noticed on the 
former Occasion \s we were all watching 
intently this time, we saw the torpedo re- 
bound and fly back toward the sub, narrowly 
The U-boat, frightened, I sup- 
by this unusual procedure, quickly sub- 
And when 
we surveyed the ship a few minutes later, she 


Sallie 


missing it 
pose 9 


Nhe rged and Was seen no more. 
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was straightened out, again in her natura 
shape as she had been built. 

*'There’s not much to tell after that, sit 
Our provisions and coal were so low that 
Captain Skinner thought it best not to con 
tinue on the to Krance. He headed 
for the nearest port, and we put into Halifax 
last Wednesday, sir, and abandoned the 
Caoutchouc. 

**'Tuggles,’ Captain Skinner said to m« 
the last time I saw him—he had that habit 
of calling me Tuggles instead of Tuggins, you 


voyage 


see— lTuggles,’ he said, ‘you seem to be an 
intelligent sort of man and | you 
think I was a rummy to place any confidenc: 
ina rubber ship. Well, it wasn’t an original 
idea with me. A tire manufacturer out in 
Ohio gave me the idea and the ship was 
actually and built out there, al- 
though put together down on the Delaware. 
Of course the idea was all right, but between 
you and me, Tuggles, as ship-builders these 
fellows as far inland as the Middle West had 
better keep to manufacturing automobile 
tires.’”’ 


suppose 


de signed 





An Aspiration 


HAVE many ungratified wishes 
I suppose nearly every one has; 
I'd like to have silver nut-dishes 


And a library rug from Shiraz. 


I’d like to be sent on a mission, 
I'd like a new bag of shirred silk; 
But this is my greatest ambition, 
| want to belong to an ilk. 


In the papers it’s frequently quoted 


| notice it *most every day; 
They mention some names that are noted, 
“And others of that ilk,” they say 


Phe people are so intere sting, 
YO talented, clever, and bright; 
They seem to be merry and jesting, 
And often they paint or they write. 


Could I but to an ilk be elected, 
And really belong to 1t—Oh! 
I’m sure ’twould be all I expected 
The “others of that ilk”? to know! 
CarRoLyN WELLS 


Waste of Time 


()sE Hoyt was fishing from the banks of 


a stream when there approached him an 
individual named Gates, who remarked, with 
a yawn: “ Time ain’t very valuable to you, 
brother, that’s plain. Here I been a-watchin’ 
vou three hours and you ’ain’t had a bite.”’ 


“Well,” drawled the tisherman, ‘“‘my 
time "s too valuable, anvhow, to waste thre e 
hours of it watchin’ a feller fish that ain’t 
ettin’ a bite.”’ 


Stopped Too Soon 

‘i PRIMARY school building had burned 

down overnight in my town,” says an 
Ohio man, “and all the contents, including 
the children’s books, had gone up in smoke. 
The next morning one of the pupils was 
stolidly surveying the smoking ruins, when 
there passed a crowd of boys on their way 
to another school. 
“Gee!” exclaimed one of them, enviously. 
“Don’t I wish I was you, with your books 
all burned up!” 

“Huh!” retorted the bookless one, con- 
temptuously. “ You don’t know much. The 
teachers ain’t burned up.” 

The Way Out 
MICHAEL and Marie had gone to the 
corner store to get milk for mother. 

On the way back Marie gave a glance 
into the pitcher and exclaimed: 

“Mercy! We have drunk too much of the 
milk! What shall we do?” 

**That’s easy,” said Michael, with a grin. 
“We'll drop the pitcher.” 


Not His Fault 
AROLD had brought home for several 
weeks perfect spelling papers. soon, 
however, he began to bring in returns show- 
ing misses of five and six out of ten. 
**How’s this, Harold?” asked the dad. 
5: It’s the teacher’s fault.” 
“How could it be the teacher’s fault?” 
“Why, she moved the boy that sat next 
to me.” 
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Entitled to a Drink 
A YOUNG man had sauntered carelessly 
into the court-room of one of New York’s 
superior courts, eyed the judge through his 
glasses, and taken a survey of all the attor- 
nevs Then he walked up to the bar and 
poured out a glass of water. 

The judge, 
had observed the 
pleased with his appearance 
glass to his lips when the 


who was nervous and testy, 
young man and was not 
he youth was 
just raising the 
judge roared: 

“That water, sir, 1s for attorneys and other 
theers of the court!” 

The glass dropped from the young man’s 

ind; he started violently, turned red, then 
placed the glass on the table, and walked out 
f the court The judge chuckled. 

Half an hour later the young man entered 
the court-room again with a roll of parch- 
ment in his hand lhe judge glared at him 
y, but the young man never flinched 





Savage 
Finally, there was a lull in the proceedings, 
and he address¢ d the court: 
‘Your honor!” 
“What is it, sir! 
‘I wish to submit to the court my cer- 
tiicate of admission to practise in_ the 
court and all other courts of this 


supreme 
State, . and he 
parchment to the clerk. 


passe d the 


DRAWER 287 
Due Recognition 

I the conclusion of the school term prizes 
distributed. When one of the 
pupils returned home his mother chanced to 


were 


be entertaining callers. 

“Well, Charlie,” asked one of the se, did 
you win a prize?” 

“Not exactly,” said Charlie, “but I got 
a horrible mention.”’ 


A Noble Work 
A MINISTER who lived in the suburbs 
during his discourse said, “In each blade 
of grass there is a sermon.” 

Late the following afternoon a broker, a 
member of his flock, discovered the good man 
pushing a lawn-mower about his garden and 
paused to remark: 

“Well, parson, I am glad to observe you 
engaged in cutting your sermons short.” 


Unexpected Help 
HE landlord had just droppe d in on Mrs. 
Flanagan and informed her gently, but 
firmly, that he had decided to raise her rent. 
It’s th’ darlint ye are, sir,” replied Mrs. 
Flanagan, enthusiastically. ‘1 wor wonder- 
in’ how I| c’u’d raise it mesilf.”’ 





“Well, what of that?” 
srowled the judge. 

‘*Now, your honor, hav- 
ing prese nted the proofs of 
ny admission to the bar, I 
vould move the court that 
I be permitted to drink from 
the official pitcher,” and 
ne calmly drained the glass 
of water he had left on the 
table. 

Why He Came 
“T ONCE had a very back- 
ward pupil,” remarked a 
Baltimore teacher, “of 
the hopeless sort that taxes 
one’s patience to the ut- 
most. 

**One day when he seemed 
to be more dense than usual, 
| completely lost my tem- 
per and exclaimed: 

**Tt seems to me, Henry, 


that you are never able 

to answer any of my ques- 

tions. Whyisit?’” 
‘Well, ma’am,’ the boy 








replied, ‘if I knew all the 








things you ask me, my father 
wouldn’t go to the trouble 


of sending me here! 
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Small Choice 


OE MORGAN, a darky liv- 

ing in an Alabama town, was 
conhding to a friend the 
fact that work was scarce just 


then. 
“But I got a job last Sunday 


that brought me Six dollahs,”’ 
said Joe. 

“What!” exclaimed the friend 
“You don’t mean to tell me 


that you broke the Sabbath?” 

Jou Was very a pologetic : 
“Well, suh, it was like dis: it 
was one or de odde r of us dat had 
to be broke.”’ 


Diplomacy 
SEX-YE AR-OLD Jimmie had 
told a fib, and his mother 
commanded him to go to bed in 
the dark. 

Jimmie reluctantly — started, 
but upon taking one look at the 
dark stairway he turned to his 
mother and asked: 

“Mamma, don’t you think 
that you had better come along 
and see if I really go to bed?” 


An Anticlimax 
Oa certain boarding-house in 
a Western town came a cheer- 








‘**Doing His Bit” 


( 


A Follower of Hoover 

OSEMARY’S father sent home a bushel 

of white sand and had it put in a cornet 
of the yard for his little girl to play in. 

He took delight in watching her, and one 
day when he came home from the othce at 
noon he was surprised to see that she had 
carried some black dirt from the roadside and 
was mixing it with the sand. 

“Why, Rosemary,” he called, ““why are 
you mixing that black dirt with your nice, 
cl an sand?” 

“Because,” she enlightened him, “I’m 
going to make pies and this is my substi- 
tute. 


A Chip of the Old Block 
ss ANNY,” scolded his father, “you must 
not eat so much! Everybody will be 
calling you a little glutton. Do you know 
what that 1s?” 
“T suppose,” Danny replied, “it must be 
a big glutton’s little boy.” 


yment ca for Sni 


ful young fellow who, upon his 
introduction into the dining- 
room, immediately put this 
question to his neighbor: 
“Say, how’s the grub here?” 
“Well,” said the older boarder, ‘‘we have 
chicken every morning.” 
Whereupon the new man actually beamed. 
“Chicken every morning! And how it 
Serve d ”? 


“In the shell,” grunted the veteran. 


iS 


Something More Wanted 

HE applicant for the job of office-boy 

presented his credentials in a manner 
that bespoke his entire confidence that the 
position would be his. The sour-looking old 
eventleman at the head of the establishment 
read the paper carefully and then surveyed 
the boy searchingly. 

“Tt is certainly a very nice thing for you 
to have these recommendations from. the 
minister of your church and your Sunday- 
school teacher,” said he, “‘and I must admit 
that you look honest. All the same, I’d like 
to have a few words from some one that 
know s you on week-days.” 














